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Some jJterationa in the text of the Infroduc- 
tion to Marmion, and of the Poem itself, as well 
as various additJous to the author's Notes, will be 
observed in this Edition. We have followed Sir 
Walter Scott s interleaved copy, as finally revised 
by hira in the summer of 1831. 

The Editors notes, are, as in the preceding 
volumes of this collection, marked by brackets. 
The preservation of the original MS. of the Poem 
ha's enriched this volume with numerous various 
reading which will be found curious and intcr- 

LOCKHART. 
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INTRODUCTION 



M A KM I N . 



What I have to say respecting this Poem may 
be briefly told. In the Introduction to the " Lay 
of the Last Minstrel," I have mentioned the cir- 
cumstances, so fiir as my literary life is concerned, 
which induced me to resign the active pursuit of 
an honourable profession, for the more precarious 
resources of literature. My appointment to the 
SheriiFdom of Selkirk called for a change of resi- 
dence. I left, therefore, the pleasant cottage I 
had upon the side of the Esk, for the " pleasanter 
banks of the Tweed," in order to comply with the 
law, which requires that the Sheriff shall Be resi- 
dent, at least during a certain number of months, 
within his jurisdiction, We found a de%htful 
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6 INTEODUCTION TO 

retirement, by my becoming the tenant of my 
intimate friend and cousin-germaii, Colonel Eus- 
sel, in bis mansion of Ashestiel, which was unoc- 
cupied, during his absence on mililary service in 
India. The house was adequate lo our accom- 
modation, and the exercise of a limited hospitality. 
The situation is uncommonly beaotifiil, by the 
side of a fine river, whose streams are there very 
favourable for angling, surrounded by the remains 
of natural woods, and by hiH'^ abounding in game. 
In point of society, according to the heartfelt 
phrase of Scripture, we dwelt " amongst our own 
people ;" and as the distance from the metropolis 
was only thirty miles, we were not out of reach 
of our Edinburgh friends, in which city we spent 
the teims of the summer and winter Sessions of 
the Court, that is, five or six months in the year. 

An important circumstance bad, about the 
same time, taken place in my life. Hopes had 
been held out to me from an influential quarter, 
of a nature to relieve me from the anxiety which 
I must have otherwise felt, as one upon the 
precarious tenure of whose own life rested the 
principal prosj>ects of his family, and especially 
as one who had necessarily some dependence 
upon the favour of the public, which is pro- 
verbially capricious ; though it is but justice to 
add, that, in my own case, I have not found it so. 
Mr. Pitt had expressed a wish to my personal 
friend, the Eight Honourable William Dundas, 
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IKTEODUCTION TO MAEMION, 7 

now Lord Clerk Register of Scotland, that some 
fitting opportunity should be taken to be of service 
to me ; and as my views and wishes pointed to a 
ftiture rather than an immediate provision, an 
opportunity of accomplishing this was soon found. 
One of the Principal Clerks of Session, as they 
are called (official persons who occupy an im- 
portant and responsible situation, and enjoy a 
considerable income,) who had served upwards of 
thirty years, felt himself, from age, and the 
infirmity of deafness with which it was accompa- 
nied, desirous of retiring from his official situation. 
As the law tlien stood, such official persons were 
entitled to bai^ain with their successors, either 
for a sum of money, which was usually a consid- 
erable one, or for an interest in the emoluments 
of the office during their life. My predecessor, 
whose services had been unusually meritorious, 
stipulated for the emoluments of his oifice during 
bis life, while I should enjoy the survivorship, on 
the condition that I dischai^ed the duties of the 
office in the mean time. Mr. Pitt, hoWevei^ hav- 
ing died in the interval, his administration was 
dissolved, and was succeeded by that known by 
the name of tlie Fox and Grenville Ministry. 
My affair was so far completed, that my commis- 
sion lay in the office subscribed by his Majesty ; 
but, from hurry or mistake, the interest of my 
predecessor was not expressed in it, as had been 
usual in such cases. Although, therefore, it only 
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e INTHODUCTION TO MARMION. 

required payment of the fees, I could not in 
honour take out the commission in the present 
state, since, in the event of my dying hefore him, 
the gentleman whom I succeeded must have lost 
the vested interest which he had stipulated to 
retain. 1 had the honour of an interview with 
Earl Spencer on the subject, and he, in the most 
handsome manner, gave directions that the com- 
mission should issue as originally intended j 
adding, that the matter having received the royal 
assent, he regarded only as a claim of justice 
what he would have willingly done as an act of 
favour. I never saw Mr. Fox on this, or on any 
other occasion, and never made any application 
to hrni, conceiving that in doing so I might have 
heen supposed to express political opinions con- 
trary to those which I had always professed. In 
his private capadty, there is no man to whom I 
would have been more proud to owe an obliga- 
tion, had I heen so distinguished. 

By this arrangement I obtained the survivor- 
ship of an office, the emoluments of which were 
fully adequate to my wishes ; and as the law 
respecting the mode of providing for superan- 
nuated officers was, about Ave or six years after, 
altered from that which admitted the arrange 
ment of assistant and successor, my colleague 
very handsomely took the opportunity of the 
alteration, to accept of the retiring annuity pro- 
vided in such cases, and admitted me to the full 
benefit of the office. 
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UJTRODrCTION TO MAEmON. 9 

But althougli tlic certainty of succeeding to a 
considerable income, at the time I obtamed it, 
seemed to assure me of a quiet harbour in my 
old age, I did not escape my share of incon- 
venience from the contrary tides and currents 
by which we are so often encountered in our 
journey through life. Indeed, the publication 
of my next poetical attempt was prematurely 
accelerated, from one of those unpleasant acci- 
dents which can neither be foreseen nor avoided. 

I had formed the prudent resolution to en- 
deavour to bestow a little more labour than I had 
yet done on my productions, and to be in no hurry 
again to announce myself as a candidate for 
literary fame. Accordingly, particular passages 
of a poem, which was finally called " Marmion," 
were laboured with a good deal of care, by one 
by whom much care was seldom bestowed. 
Whether the work was worth the labour or not, 
I am no competent judge ; but I may be permit- 
ted to Bay, that the period of its composition was 
a very happy one, in my life ; so much so, that I 
remember with pleasure, at this moment, some of 
the spots in which particular passages were com- 
posed. It is probably owing t« this, that the 
Introductions to the several Cantos assumed the 
form of familiar epistles to my intimate friends, 
in which I alluded, perhaps more Ihan was neces- 
sary or graceful, to my domestic oceupalions and 
amusements — a loquacity which may be excused 
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10 INTKODUCTION- TO MARMION, 

by those who remember, that I was still young, 
light-headed, and happy, and (hat "out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaJteth." 

The misfortunes of a near relation and friend, 
which happened at this time, led me to alter my 
prudent determination, which had been, to use 
great precaution in sending this poem into the 
world ; and made it convenient at least, if not 
absolutely necessary, to hasten its publication. 
The publishers of " The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel," emboldened by the success of that poem, 
wilhngjy offered a thousand pounds for "Mar- 
mion." The transaction being no secret, afforded 
Lord Byron, who waa then at general war with 
all who blacked paper, an apology for including 
me in his satire, entitled " English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers." ' I never could conceive how 

[1 " Next view in statfl, proud prancing on his roan, 

Ttie golden-crested hanghty Marmion, 

Now forgmg sorolla, now foremost in the flght. 

Not quite a felon, yet but half a knight, 

The gibbet or the field prepared to grace ; 

A mighty mixture of the graat and base. 

And think'st thou, Scott! by vain conceit perchance. 

On public taste to foist thy stale romance, 

Though Murraj with his Miller may combine 

To yield thy mnee jnat half a crown per line ? 

No! when the sons of song descend to trade, 

Their bays are sear, their former lanrela fade. 

Let such forego the poet's sacred name, 

Who rack their brains for Incre, not for fame ; 

Still for stern Mammon may they toil in vain! 

And sadly gaie on gold they cannot gain! 
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an arrangemeat between an author and his pub- 
lishers, if satisfactory to the persona concerned, 
could afford matter of censure to any third party. 
I had taken no unusual or ungenerous means of 
enhancing the vaJue of my merchandise — I had 
never higgled a moment about the bargain, but 
accepted at once what I considered the handsome 
offer of my publishers. These gentlemen, at 
least, were not of opinion that they had been 
taken advantage of in the transaction, wliich 
indeed was one of their own framing; on the 
contrary, the sale of the Poem was so far beyond 
their expectation, as to induce them to supply the 
author's cellars with what is always an acceptable 
present to a young Scottish housekeeper, namely, 
a hogshead of excellent claret. 

The Poem, was finished in too much haste, to 
allow me an opportunity of softening down, if not 
removing, some of its most prominent defects. 
The nature of Marmion's guilt, although similar 
instances were found, and might be quoted, as 
existing in feudal times, was nevertheless not 
sufficiently peculiar to be indicative of the char- 
acter of the period, forgery being the crime of a 
commercial, rather than a proud and warlike age. 
This gross defect ought to have been remedied or 

Such be tlieit meed, Buoh still the JQst rewarfl 
Of prostituted muse and hireling batd ! 
For this wo spurn Apollo's venal son, 
And bifl a long ' Good-night to Marmion.' " 

BieOb'S Bin-is, vol. Til p. 286-6.1 
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12 INTRODDCTIOS TO MAIiMION. 

palliated. Yet I suffered the tree to iie as it had 
fallen. I remember mj friend, Dr. Leyden, then 
in the East, wrote me a furious remonstrance on 
the subject. I have, neyertheless, alwaya been 
of opinion, that corrections, however in themselves 
judicious, have a had effect — after publication. 
An author is never so decidedly condemned as on 
his own confession, and may long find apologists 
and partisans until he gives up his own cause. I 
was not, therefore, inclined to afford matter for 
censure out of my o«ti admissions ; and, by good 
fortune, the novelty of the subject, and, if I may 
say so, some force and vivacity of description, 
were allowed to atone for many imperfections. 
Thus the second experiment on the public patience, 
generally the most perilous, — for the public are 
then most apt to judge with rigour, what in the 
first instance they had received, perhaps, with 
imprudent generosity, — was in my ease decidedly 
successful. I had the good fortune to pass this 
ordeal favourably, and the return of sales before 
me makes the copies amount lo thirty-six thousand 
printed between 1808 and 1825, besides a con- 
siderable sale since that period. I shall here 
pause upon the subject of " Marmion," and, in a 
few prefatory words to " The Lady of the Lake," 
the last poem of mine which obtained eminent 
success, I will continue the task which I have 
imposed on myself respecting the origin of my 
productions. 

Abbotsfobd, April, 1830. 
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MARMION: 
A TALE OF FLODDEN FIELD.' 



IN SIX CANTOS. 



Alaal DiaC ScoCtieh maid should sing 
The combat where her loyer fell! 

That Scottish Bard should wake the string 
The triumph of our foes to tell! 
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HESRY, LORD MONTAODE, 

&C &C. &c. 

THIS BOMABCE IS INSCBIBE]) 
THE AUTHOR. 
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ADVEBTISEMEST. 



/; is kariily to be expected, that an Auikor whom Ike 
Public have honoured with some degree of applause, 
should not he again a trespasser on their kindness. Yet 
the Author of Marmion must be supposed to feel some 
anxiety co'tcerning its success, since he is sensible that 
he hazards, by this second intrmion, any reputation 
rohich his first Poem may haoe procured him. The 
present story turns upon the private adventures of a 
fictitious character; but is called a Tale of Flodden 
Field, because the hero's fate is connected with that 
memorable defeat, and the causes which ted to it. The 
design of the Author was, if pos^Ie, to apprise his 
readers, at the outset, of tlie date of his Story, and to 
prepare them for the manners of the Age in which it is 
laid. Any Historical JSairalive, far more an attempt 
at Epic composition, exceeded Ms plan of a Rmnantic 
Tale; yet, he may be permitted to hope, from the pc^u- 
larity «/Thb Lay OF the Last Minsthel, that an 
(Wtempt to paint the manners of the feudal limes, upon a 
broader scale, and in the course of a more interesting 
story, taill ndt be unacceptaUe to the PtMic. 



The Poem opens <Aout the commencement of August, 
and concludes with the defeat of Flodden, dth Septem- 
ber, 1513. 
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MARMION. 



INTBODTJCTION TO CANTO FIRST, 
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WILLIAM STEWART ROSE ESU. 

(AslieBtiel, Ettrick Forest.) 

November's sky is chili and drear, 
NoTember's leaf is red and sear : 
Late, gazing down the steepy linn, 
That hems our little garden in, 
IjOW in its dark and narrow glen. 
Toe scarce the rivulet might ken, 
So thick the tangled greenwood grew. 
So feebled trill'd the streamlet through ; 
Now, murmuring hoarse, and fi'equeat seen 
Through bush and brier, no longer green, 
An angry brook, it sweeps the glade. 
Brawls over rock and wild cascade, 
And, foaming brown with doubled speed, 
Hurries its waters to the Tweed, 

No longer Autumn's glowing red 
Upon our Forest hiUs is shed ;' 
No more, beneath the evening beam. 
Fair Tweed reflects their purple gleam ; 
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Away hath pass'd the heather-bell 
That bloom'd so rich on Needpath-fell ; 
Sallow his brow, and russet bare 
Axe now the sister-heighta of Tare. 
The sheep, before the pinching heaven, 
To shelter'd dale and down ai'e driven, 
Where yet some faded herbage pines. 
And yet a watery sunbeam shines: 
In meek despondency they eye 
The wither'd sward and wintry sky, 
And far beneath their summer hU, 
Stray sadly by Glenkinnon's rill : 
The shepherd shifts his mantle's fold, 
And wraps him closer from the cold ; 
His dogs no merry circles wheel, 
But, shivering, follow at his heel ; 
A cowering glance they often cast, 
As deeper moans the gathering blast. 

My imps, though hardy, bold, and wild 
As best befits the mountain child. 
Feel the sad influence of the hour. 
And wail the daisy's vanish'd flower ; 
Their summer gambols tell, and mourn. 
And anxious ask, — "Will spring return. 
And birds and lambs again be gay, 
And blossoms clothe the hawthorn spray ? 

Yes, prattlers, yes. The daisy's flower 
Again shall paint your summer bower ; 
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INTRODUCTION TO CANTO FIRST. 

Again the hawthorn shall supply 
The garlands you delight to tie ; 
The lambs upon the lea shall bound, 
The wild birds carol to the round. 
And while you frolic light as they 
Too short shall eem the summer day 



To mute an 1 to material things 
New life revolving summer brings ''■ 
The genial eill dead Natuie hears 
And in her glory reappcai 
But oh ! my Country = wintry atate 
WLat second spring shdll renovate ? 
What powerful call shall bid arise 
The buried warlike and the wise j* 
The mind that thought for Britain's weal 
The hand that grasp'd the victor steel ? 
The vernal sun new life bestows 



1 ["The 'cLance and cliiuigB ' ofnatura, — the vicissitudes 
which, are observable in the moral as well as the physical 
part of the creation,— have given occasion to more exqaisite 
poetry than fuiy other genaral subject- The Author had be- 
fore miide ample use of the Bentimenls su^estad by theaa 
topics i yet he is not satistied, bnt begins again with the same 
in his first introauotion. The fines are certainly plenaing; 
but they fall, in our estimation, far below that beauUful 
simile of the Tweed which he has introduced into his former 
poem. The Ai, ai, rot imKanai of Mosehus is, bowever, 
vrorked up again to some advantage in the foUovping pas 
sage; 'To mute,' &c."— JfonlAiy ^en., Jfaj, 1808,] 
2 [MS.—" What call awakens from the dead 

The hero's heart, the patriot's head? "] 
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Even on the meanest flower that blows ; 
But vainly, vainly may he shine, 
Where glory weeps o'er Nelson's slirine ; 
And vainly pierce the solemo gloom, 
That shrouds, Pitt, thy hallow'd tomb ! 

Deep graved in every British heart, 
never let those names depart ! ' 
Say to your sons, — Lo, here his grave. 
Who victor died on Gadite wave ;^ 
To him, as to the burning levin, 
Short, bright, resistless course was given. 
Where'er his country's foes were found, 
Waa heard the fated thundei^s sound, 
Till burst the bolt on yonder shore, 
EoU'd, blazed, destroy 'd, — and was no more 

Nor mourn ye less his perish'd worth. 
Who bade the conqueror go forth. 
And launch'd that thunderbolt of war 
On Egypt, Haihia,' Trafalgar ; 
Who, bom to guide such high eraprize. 
For Britain's weal was eaily wise ; 
Alas ! to whom tjje Almighty gave, 
For Britain's sins, an early grave ! 
His worth, who, in his mightiest hour, 
A bauble held the pride of power, 

1 [MS.—" Deep in each British bosom wrote, 
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Spurn'd at the sordid lust of pelf, 
And served his Albion for herself; 
Who, when the frantic crowd amain 
Strain'd at subjection's bursting rein,* 
O'er their wild mood full conquest gtun'd, 
The pride, he would not crush, restrain'd, 
Show'd their fierce zeal a worthier cause,^ 
And brought the freeman's arm, to aid the frec- 

Had'st thou but liv'd, thougli strippM uf 

A watchman on the lonely lower. 

Thy thrilling trump had roused the laml, 

1 [MS.—" TnggM at Bnbjeotion's cracking rein.") 
i [MS.—" Show'd their bold zeal a worthier cause."] 
» [This paragraph was interpolated on the blank page of 
the MS. We insert the lines as they appear there ;— 
" had he lived, though atripp'd of power, 
Like a lone walEhnmn on the tower. 
His thrilling trnmpet through the land 
Had warii'd when foetnen were at hand. 
As by some lieacon's lonely light, 
( By thee our course had steer'd arightj % 
■J Our steady course had steer'd aright; > 
( Our pilots kept their course aright; ) 
His single mind, unbent by fate, 
Had propp'd his country's tottering weight; 

I tall ) 
As some J > column left alone, 

{Had propp'd our tottering state and throne, 
ffls strength had propp'd our tottering throne. 
Tlie Iwaoon-light is quenoh'd in smoke. 
The warder fallen, Uie coltimn broke.") 
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When fraud or danger were at hand ; 

By thee, as by the beacon-light, 

Our pilots had kept course aright ; 

As some proud column, though alone, 

Thy strength had propp'd the tottering throue ; 

Now is the stately coIubid broke, 

The beaflon-light is quenched in smoke, 

The trumpet's silver sound is still. 

The warder silent on the hill ! 

Oh think, how to his latest day,' 
When Death, just hovering, claim'd his prey. 
With Palinure's unalter'd mood. 
Firm at his dangerous post he stood ; 
Each call for needful rest repell'd, 
With dying hand the rudder held, 
Till, in his fall, with fatefiil sway, 
The steerage of the realm gave way ! 
Then, while on Britain's thousand plains, 
One unpolluted church remains, 
WTiose peaceful bells ne'er sent around 
The bloody tocsin's maddening sound, 
But still, upon the hallow'd day,^ 
Convoke the swains to praise and pray ; 
While faith and civil peace are dear, 
Grace this cold marble with a l«ar, — 
He, who preserved them, Pitt, lies here, 

■ [MS.—" Yet think how to his latest day."] 
^ [M^. — " But stiil upon the holi/ day,"] 
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Nor yet suppress the generous sigh, 
Becsiu ^e his rival slumbers nigh ; 
Nor be thy requiescat dumb, 
Lest it be said o'er Fox's tomb/ 
For talents mourn, untimely lost, 
When best employ'd, and wanted most ; 
Moum genius high, and lore profound, 
And wit that loved to play, not wound ; 
And ail the reasoning powers divine, 
To penetrate, resolve, combine ; 
And feelings keen, and fancy's glow, 
They sleep with him who sleeps below : 
And, if thou moum'st they could not save 
From error him who owns this grave, 
Be every harsher thought suppress'd. 
And sacred be the last long rest- 
Here, where the end of earthly things 
Lays heroes, patriots, bards, and kings ; 
Where stiff the hand, suid still the tongue. 
Of those who fought, and spoke, and sung ; 
Here, where the fretted aisles prolong 
The distant notes of holy song, 

5B, the original MS. has 



"IfgeniusMgh, and judgment sonnd, 
And wit that loved to play, uot wound, 
And all the reasoning powers divine, 
To penetrate, resolve, oomhire, 
Could save one mortal of the herd 
Prom error— Fox had never err'd."] 
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As if some angel spoke ageti, 
" All peace oq earth, good-will to men ; " 
If ever from an Eugtish heart, 
0, here let prejudice depart, 
And, partial feeling cast aside,' 
Record, that Fox a Briton died ! 
When Europe croucli'd to France's yoke, 
And Austria bent, and Prussia broke, 
,And the firm Russian's purpose brave, 
Was bart«r'd by a timorous slave, 
Even then dishonour's peace he spum'd, 
The sullied olive-branch return'd, 
Stood for his country's glory fast. 
And nail'd her colours to the mast ! 
Heaven, to reward his firmness, gave 
A portion in this honour'd grave. 
And ne'er held marble in its trust 
Of two such wondrous men the dust.' 

> [MS^-" And patty passiou doff "d aside."] 
a ['■ The first epistolary effnBion, containing a threnody on 
Nelson, Pilt, and Fox, exhibits a remarkable faiiurc. We are 
nnwiliing to quarrel with a poat on the score of politics; bnt 
the manner in whinh he hus chosen to praise the last of these 
(ip?eat men, is more likely, we conceive, to give offence to his 
admirers, than Iha most direct censnve. The only deed for 
which he is praised is for having broken off the negotittlion 
forpeace; andforthis act of firmness, it is added. Heaven 
rewarded him with a share in the hononred grave of Pittl 
It is then s^d that his errors should be forgotten, and that he 
£td a Briton— a pretty plain insinuation that, in the Author's 
opinion, he did not live one; and just sneh an encomium as 
he himself pronounces over tlie grave of his villain hero, Mav- 
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INTEODCCTION TO CAKTO riKST. 29 

With more than mortal powers endow'd. 
How high they soar'd above the crowd ! 
Theirs was no common party raee.^ 
Jostling by dark intrigue for pla«e ; 
Like fabled Gktds, their mighty war 
Shook realms and nations in its jar ; 
Beneath each banner proud to stand, 
Look'd up the noblest of the land, 
Till through the British world were known 
The naffiej_of PiTTjni.Foxalone. 
Spells of such force no wizard grave 
E'er framed in dark Thessalian cave, 
Though his could drain the ocean dry, 
An d force the planets from the sky.' 
These spells are spent, and, spent with these, 
The wine of life is on the lees, 
Genius and taste, and talent gone, 
Forever tomb'd beneath the stone, 
Where — taming thought to human pride ! 
The mighty chiefs sleep side by side," 

1 [MS.— "Theirs was no comioon oourlier race."] 
3 [MS.— " And force tha po!e momi from the sky." 1 
«["Readerl remember when thou wert a lad, 
Then Pitt was all-, or, if not all, so mnoh. 
His very rival almost deem' d him such. 
We, we have seen the intelleotnal race 
Of ^ants Btnnd, like Titans, face to face; 
Athos and Ida, with a dashing sea 
Of eloquence between, which flow'd all free. 
As the deep billows of the Mgenn roar 
Betwixt the Hellenic and the Phry^an shore. 
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Drop upon Fox's grave the tear, 

'Twill trickle to his rival's bier ; 

O'er Pitt's the mournful requiem sound. 

And Fox's shall the notes rebound. 

The solemn echo seems to cry, — 

" Here let theii; discord with them die. 

Speak not for those a separate doom, 

Whom Fate made Brothers in the tomb ; 

But search the land of Uving men, 

Where wilt thou find then- Uke agen ? " 

Rest, ardent Spirits ! till the cries 
Of dying nature bid you rise ; 
Not even your Britain's groans can pierce 
The leaden silence of your hearse ; 
Then, O, how impotent and vain 
This grateful tributary strain! 
Though not unmark'd from northern clime, 
Te heard the Border Mmstrel's rhyme : 
His Gothic harp has o'er you rui^ ; 
The Bard you deign'd to praise, your death' 
less names has sung. 



But where are they— Ihe rivaJs!— a few feet 
Of sullen mrth divide each winding-sheet. 
How pesoeful and how powerful is the grave 



Which overs weepi 
Of ' dual: to dust; 


i the world. The theme 
' but halfiCs talc untold; 


Time tempers not 


Bybob'b Age ^ 
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Stay yet, illusion, stay a while. 
My wilder'd fancy still beguile ! 
From tiis high theme how can I part, 
Ere half unloaded is my heart ! 
For all the teats e er sorrow drew. 
And all the raptures fancy knew, 
And all tlie keener rush of blood, 
That thjoh= thiough hard in bard-like mooil 
Were here a tribute mean, and low. 
Though all their mingled streams could flow— 
-Woe, wonder, and sensation high, 
In one spring-tide of ecstasy 1 — 
It win not be — it may not last — 
The vision of enchantment's past : 
Like frostwork in the morning ray, 
The fancy fabric melts away;* 
Each Gothic arch, memorial-stone, 
And long, dim, lofty aisle, are gone ; 
And, lingering last, deception dear, 
The choir's high sounds die on my ear, 
Now slow return the lonely down, 
The silent pastures bleak and brown, 
The farm begirt with copsewood wild. 
The gambols of each frolic child, 
Mixing their shrill cries with the tone 
Of Tweed's dark waters rushing on. 
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Prompt on unequal tasks to run, 
Thus Nature disciplines her son ; 
Meeter, she says, for me to stray. 
And waste the solitary day. 
In plucking from yon fen the reed, 
And watch it floating down the Tweed; 
Or idly list the shrilling lay. 
With which the milkmaid cheers her way, 
Marking its cadence rise and f^I, 
As from the tield, beneath ber pail. 
She trips it down the uneven dale : 
Meeter for me, by yonder cairn. 
The ancient shepherd's tale to learn ; 
Though oft he stop in rustic fear,* 
Lest his old legends tire the ear 
Of one, who, in his simple mind, 
May boast of book-Ieam'd taste refined. 

But thou, my friend, canst filly tell, 
(For few have read romance so well,) 
How still the legendary lay 
O'er poet's bosom holds its sway ; 
How on the ancient minstrel strain 
Time lays his palsied hand in vain ; 
And how our hearts at doughty deeds. 
By warriors wrought in steely weeds. 



1 [MS.—" Thongli otl he stops lo wonder still 
Thut hie old legends htive the skill 
To win 80 well the attentive ear, 
Perchance tO draw the sigh or tear.^^J 
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INTRODUCTION' TO CANTO FIRST. 33 

Still throb for fear and pity's sake ; 
As when the Ctiampion of th© Lake 
Enters Morgana's fated house, 
Or in iLe Chapel Perilous, 
Despising spells and demons' force, 
Holds converse with the unhuried corse ; ' 
Or when, Dame Ganore's grace to move, 
(Alas, that lawless was their love !) 
He sought proud Tarqnin in hia den. 
And freed full sixty knighia ; or when, 
A sinful man, and unconfess'd. 
He took the SangreaJ's holy quest, 
And, slumbering, saw the vision high. 
He might not view with waking eye." 

The mightiest chiefe of British song 
Scom'd not such legends to prolong: 
They gleam through Spenser's eliin dream. 
And mis in Milton's heavenly theme ; 
And Dryden, in immortal strain. 
Had raised the Table Round ag^u,' 



1 See Appendix, Sote A. 

1 SsB Appendix, Kote B. 

B prydan'B melancholy accoont of liis projected Epic Poem, 
blasted by ttiB seifish and sordid parsimony of his patrons, ia 
oontttined In an " Essay on Satire," addressed to the Earl of 
Dorset, and prefised to ihB Translation of Jn^enal. After 
Bienlioning a plan of supplying machinery from the guardian 
angels of kingdoms, mentioned in tiia Book of Daniel, he 

" Thus, my Lord, I ha^e, as briefly as I could, given your 
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But that a ribald Ki«g and Coart 
Bade him toil on, to make them sport ; 
Demanded for their niggard pay, 
Pit for their souls, a looser lay, 

lordship, and by jon the world, a rode draft of what I 
have been loog labouring in my Imaginittian, and what I tiad 
inlandad to have pnt in praotioa; (thongh far nnable for the 
attempt of snch a poem ; ) and to have left the stage, to 
which xny genius never much inclined me, for a work which 
wonid liava taken np my life in the performance of it. This, 
too, I had intended chiefly for the honunr of my native 
comitry, to which a poet is particularly obliged. Of two 
snbjecta, both relating to it, I was donbtt\il whether I shonld 
choose that of King Arthur conquering the Saxons, which, 
being further distant in time, gives the greater scope to my 
invention ; or that of Edward the Black Prince, in subduing 
Spain, and restoring it to the lawful prince, though a great 
tyrant, Don Pedro Ihe Cruel; whicli, for the compass of 
tjme, including only the expedition of one year, for the 
greatness of the action, and it£ answerable event, for the 
magnanimity of the Knglish hero, opposed to the ingratitude 
of the person whom he restored, and for the many beautiful 
episodes which I had interwoven with the principal design, 
together with the characters of the chiefest English persone 
(wherein, after Virgil and Spenser, I would have taken occa- 
sion to represent my living friends and patrons of the noblest 
families, and also diadowed the events of fature ages in the 
succession of our imperial line,)— with these helps, and those 
of the machines which I have mentioned, I might perhaps 
have done as well as some of my predecessors, or at least 
chalked out a way for others to amond my errors in a like 
design ; but l>eing encouraged only with fair words by Kiug 
Charles 11., my little salary ill paid, and no prospect of a 
future subsistence, I was then discouraged in the be^nning 
of my attempt; and now age has overtaken me; and want, a 
more insufferable evil, through the change of the times, has 
wholly disabled me." 
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INTRODUCTION TO CANTO FIRST. S5 

Licentious satire, song, and play ; ' 
The world defrauded of the high design/ 
Profaned the G!od-given strength, and marr'd 
the lofty line. 

Wann'd by such namea, well may we then, 
Though dwindled sons of little men, 
Essay to break a feeble lance 
In the fair fields of old romance ; 
Or seek the moaled castle's cell, 
Where long through talisman and spell, 
While tyrants ruled, and damsels wept. 
Thy Genius, Chivalry, hath slept: 
There sound the harpings of the North, 
Till he awake and saOy forth. 
On venturous quest to prick again, 
In aU his arms, with all his train,' 

1 [MS. — " Licenlions soag, lampoon, and play."] 

2 [MS.—" The world dafranded of the boU deBigii, 

And qnench'd the heroic | fire, and marr'd the 
Profaned the beavenly ( lotty line." 

" Profaned his God-givon slrength, and mair'd hia lofty 
line."] 
« [In the MS. the rest of the passage stands as follows:— 



" Aronnd hun wait with all thi 
Pure Lots which 



Virtne only warms 1 
scarce his passion tel 

Mystery, half Been and half conceal'd; 

Aiid HoQonr, with nnspotted shield; 

Attention, with fis'd aye; and Fear, 

That lovee the tule she shrinks to hear ; 
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Shield, lance, and brand, and plume, and 

Fay, giant, dragon, squire, and dwarf, 
And wizard with his wand of might. 
And errant maid on palfrey whit*. 
Around the Genius weave their spells, 
Pure Love, who scarce his passion tells ; 
Mystery, half veil'd and half reveai'd ; 
And Honour, with his spotless shield ; 
Attention, wifh fix'd eye ; and Fear, 
That loves the tale she shrinks to hear; 
And gentle Courtesy ; and Faith, 
Unchanged by sufferings, time, or death ; 
And Valour, lion-mettled lord, 
Leaning upon his own good sword. 
Well has thy fair achievement shown, 
A worthy meed may thus be won ; 
Ttene's • oaks — ^beneath whose shade 
Their theme the merry minstrels made. 
Of Ascapart, and Bevis bold,' 

And gentle ConrteEj; and Faith, 
And valour that despises death.") 
1 The new Foraat in Hampshire, anciently so called. 
* The " History of Bevis of Hampton " is abridged by my 
(Viend, Mr. George Ellis, with that liveliness which eWraols 
amusement even out of the most rude and unpromising of 
our old tales of chivuhy. Aacapart, a most important pei^ 
Bonage in the ronmnoe, is thus described in an extract i— 
" This geaunt was mighty and strong. 
And full thirty foot was long. 
He was bristled like a sow ; 
A foot ha had between each brow: 
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TO CANTO FIRST. dl 

And that Red King,'^ wjio, while of old, 

Through Boldrewood. the chase he led, 

By his loved himtsmaa's arrow bled — 

Ytene's oaks have heard again 

Renew'd such legendary strain ; 

For thou hast sung, how he of Gaul, 

That Amadis so famed in haU, 

For Oriana, foii'd in fight 

The Necromancer's felon might ; 

And well in modem verse hast wove 

Partenopex's mystic love ; ' 

Hear, then, attentive to my lay, 

A knightly tale of Albion's elder day. 

His lips were greaf, and hnng aside ; 

His ej-an were hollow, liis moutli WH3 wide ; 

Lotbly lie was to look on flian. 

And lik«r a devil ihan a man. 

His alaiF was a. yoniig oak, 

Hard and heavy was hi? stroke. "' 

I am happy to say, that the memory of Sir Bcvis la still 
firagrant in his town of Southampton; the gate of which is 
sentineled by the eflipes of that doughty knight-errant and 
Us (rfgantic associate. 

I William Knfus. 

S {Par'tempex de Bluia, a poem, by W. S. Ross, Esq., was 
published in 1S06.— Kd.J 
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MARMION. 

CANTO FIRST. 



THE CASTLE. 
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MARMIOr* 



THE CASTLE. 



Da-t set on Norham's castled steep,' 
And Tweed's fair river, broad and deep, 

And Cheviot's mountains lone; 
The battled towers, the donjon keep,^ 

1 Bee AppendiK, Note C. 

s It is perhaps unnecessary to remind my readers, that the 
donjoa, in its proper significaUon, mesns the strongest part of 
a feudal castle; a high square tower, with walls of treiaoD- 
dons thickness, sitnated in the centre of the other boildiiiRS, 
from which, however, it was usnally detached. Here, in case 
of ttie outward defencea beinf; gained, the garrison retrealed 
to make their last stand. The donjon eonlaineS the great 
hail, and principal rooms of state for solemn occasions, and 
also the prison of the fortress ; from which last circum- 
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The loophole grates, where captives weep, 
The flanking walls that roucd it sweep, 

In yellow lustre shone.^ 
The warriors oa the turrets high. 
Moving athwart the evening sky,^ 

Seem'd forms of giant height : 
Their armour, as it caught the rays, 
Flash'd baek again the western blaze,' 

In lines of dazzling light. 



Saint George's banner, broad and gay, 
Now faded, as the fading ray 

Less bright, and leas, was flung ; 
The evening gale had scarce the power 
To wave it on the Donjon Tower, 

So heavily it hung. 
The scouts had parted on their search. 

The Castle gates were barHd ; 



stance we derive the modem and restricted use of tlie word 
dmtgeoH. Dncangc (mce Dvsjo) conjectares plansihiy, tliat 
His nsma is derived from tlieae Iteepa being usually boiit 
npon a liill, «rliich in Celtic is called Dun. Eorlase supposes 
tlie word came from Hie darkness of tlie apartnienls in these 
towers, which were thence flgnrativelj called Dungeonaj 
thus deriving the ancient word from the modsm application 

ine has " Tioiiry keep ; " the fourUi 
"■mjuiiKc^; ■ ma seventh " rtHii/j lustre."] 
= [MS — "Eastern sltj."] 
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no I.] 1 

Above the gloomy portal arch, 
Timing his footsteps to a march, 
The Warder kept his guaid ; 
Low humming, aa he paced along, 
Some ancient Border gathering so 



A distant trampling sound he hears; 
He looks abroad, and soon appears, 
O'er Homcliff-hill a plamp ' of spears, 

Beneath a pennon gay ; 
A horseman, darting from the crowd, 
Like lightning from a summer cloud, 
Spurs on his mettled courser proud, 

Before the dark array. 
Beneath the sable palisade, 
That closed the Castle barricade. 

His buglehom he blew ; 
The warder hasted from the wall, 
And wam'd the Captain in the hall, 

For well the blast he knew ; 
Aud joyfully that knight did call, 
To sewer, squire, and seneschal. 



" Now broach ye a pipe of Malvoisie, 
Bring pasties of the doe, 

1 This word properly applies to a flight of water-fowl ; but 
is applied, by analogy, to a body of horae. 

" There is a knight of the North Conntry, 
Which leads a Imty plump of spears." 

FtaMea Field. 
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MARMION. [cAH 

Aod quickly make the entrance iree, 
And bid mj heralds ready be, 
And every minstrel sound his glee, 

And all our trumpets blow ; 
And, from the platform, spare ye Dot 
To fire a noble salvo-shot ; ^ 

Lord MAEinoN waits below ! " 
Then to the Castle's lower ward 

Sped forty yeomen tall, 
The iron-studded gates unbarr'd, 
Raised the portcullis' ponderous guard. 
The lofty palisade unsparr'd, 

And let the drawbridge fall. 



Along the bridge Lord Marmion rode, 
Proudly his red-roan charger trode, 
His helm hung at the saddlebow ; 
Well by his visage you might know 
He was a stalworth knight, and keen, 
And had ia many a battle been ; 
The scar on his brown cheek reveal'd ' 
A token true of Eosworth field ; 
His eyebrow dark, and eye of fire, 
Show'd spirit proud, and prompt to ire ; 
Yet lines of thought upon his cheek 
Did deep design and counsel speak. 

1 [MS.—" A leelcdme shot."] 

! [MS.—" Oo his brown chBsk an azara scar 
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THE CASTLE. 



15 



His forehead, by bis casque worn bare, 
His thick moustache and curly hair, 
Coal-black, and grizzled here and there, 

But more through toil than age ; 
His squaie-tum'd joints, and strength of limb, 
Show'd him no earpet kniglit so trim, 
But in close fight a champion grim, 

la camps a leader sage,^ 



Well was he arm'd from head to heel, 
In mail and plate of Milan steel ; ^ 

1 [ " Maraiion is to Deloraine what Tom Jones ia to Joseph. 
Andrews : the rarniah of higher breeding nowhere diminishes 
tie prominence of the features! andthemiiiion of akingisaa 
light and sinewy n earaher sb the Borderer— rather less fe- 
rocious—more wiclied, not less fit for the liero of a biiliad, 
and much more so for the hero of a regular poem." — Gkoegi 

a The arBstB of Milan were tiimons in the middle ages for 
their sliiil in armoury, as appears from the following passage, 
in which Froissart gives an account of the preparations mads 
by Henry, Earl of Hereford, afterwards Henry IV., and 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, Earl MarischaJ, for their proposed 
combat in the lists at CoTcntry : " These two lords made am- 
ple provision of all things necessary for the combat; and the 
Eail of Derby sent off messengers to Lombardy,tohaTearmoar 
from Su: Galeae, Duke of Milan. The Duke complied with 
joy, and gave the knight, called Sir Francis, who had brought 
the message, the choice of all his armour for the Earl of Derby. 
When he had selected what he wished for in plaited and mail 
armour, the Lord of Milan, oat of his abundant love for the 
Earl, ordered four of the best armourers in Milan to accom- 
pany the knight to England, that the Earl ot Derby might be 
more completely armed." — Johbes'b Frotssari, vol. iv. p.697. 
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MAKMION. [UANTO I 

But his strong helm, of mighty coat, 

Was all with burnisli'd. gold emhoss'd ; 

Amid the plumage of the crest, 

A falcon hover'd on her nest, 

With wings outspread, and forward breast; 

E'en such a falcon, on his shield, 

Soar'd sable in an aaure field : 

The golden legend bore aright, 

ise^o cjieclts at nu, to treatji [a Hfotit.^ 



i Tlie crest and motto of Marmion are borrowed from the 
following story: Sir David de LindBay,first Earl of Crau- 
ford, was, amODg other gentlemen of quality, attended, during 
a. visit to London, in 1890, by Sir William DalielL, who was, 
according to my autliority, Bower, not only escelling in 
wiadom, but also of a lively wit. Chancing to be at the court, 
Ite there saw Sir Piers Courtenay, an English knight, famous 
for skill In tilting, and for the beauty of his person, parading 
the palace, arrayed in a new mantle, bearing for device an 
embroidered falcon, with this rhyme,— 

" I bear a falcon, fairest of flight, 



The Scottish knight, being a wag, appeared nest day in a 
drees exactly similar to tJiat of Uourtenay, but bearing a mag- 
pie instead of the falcon, with a motto iugenionsly contrived 
to chyme to the vaunting jnscrip^on of Sir Piera : — 
" I bear a pie piciiing at a peice, 
Whoso picks at her, I shall pick at his nese,* 
In faith." 
2 Prepared. ' Armonr. 4 Nose. 

This affront could only be expiated by a just with sharp 
lances. In the course, Dalzell left his helmet unlaced, so that 
it gave way at the touch of his antagonist's lance, and he thus 
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TO I.] THE CASTLE, 

Blue was the charger's broider'd rein ; 
Blue ribbons lieck'd liis arching mane ; 
The knightly housing's ample fold 
Was velvet blue, and trapp'd with gold. 



Behind him rode two gallant squires, 
Of noble name, and knightly sires ; 
They hum'd the gilded spurs to claim,; 
For well eould each a war-horse tame, 
Could draw the bow, the sword could sway, 
And hghtly bear the ring away ; 
Nor less with courteous precepts stored, 
Could dance in hall, and carve at board, 
And frame love-ditties passing rare, 
And sing them to a lady fair. 

avoided the shock of the encounter. Ihia happened twice: 
in the third encounter, the handsome Courtenay lost two of 
his front teefh. As the Englishman complained bitterly of 
Dalzell's fraud In not fastening his helmet, the Scottishman 
agreed to mn sis conrsas more, eaoh champion staking in the 
hand of the King two hnndrcd ponnds, to be forfeited, if, on 
entering the lists, any -unequal advantage should be delected. 
This being agreed to, the wily Scot demanded that Sir Piers, 
in addition to the loss of his teeth, should consent to the ex- 
Ijnotion of one of bis eyes, he himself having lost an eye in 
the fighl of Otterbum. As Courtenay demurred to this 
eqnalization of optical powera, Dalzell demanded the forfeit; 
which, afler much altercation, the King appointed to be paid 
to him, eaying, be surpassed the English both in wit and 
valour. This mnst appear to the reader a singular specimen 
of the butnour of that time. I soapact the Jockey Club 
would have given a different decision from Henry IV. 
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MAKMION. [CANTO I. 

VIII. 

Four men-at-arms came at their backs, 
With halbert, bill, and battle-axe ; 
They bore Lord Manuiou's lance so stroog,' 
And led his sumpfer-mules along, 
And ambling palfrey, when at need 
Him listed ease his battle-steed. 
The last and trustiest of the four, 
On high his forky pennon bore ; 
Like swallow's tail, in shape and hue, 
Flutter'd tlie streamer glossy blue, 
Where, blazon'd sable, as before. 
The towering falcon seem'd to soar. 
Last, twenty yeomen, two and two. 
In hosen black, and jerkins blue. 
With falcons broider'd on each breast, 
Attended on their lord's behest. 
Each, chosen for an archer good, 
Knew hunting-craft by lake or wood ; 
Each one a six-foot bow could bend. 
And far a cloth-yard shaft could send ; 
Ea«h held a boar-spear lough and strong, 
And at their belts their quivers rung. 
Their dusty palfreys, and array, 
Show'd they had march'd a weary way. 



" Om bore Lord Marmion'a lance bo strong, 
Two led bis anmpter-mules along, 
The third his palfrey, when at need," ] 
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THE CASTLE. 



'Tis meet that I should tell you now, 
How fairly arm'd, and order'd how, 

The soldiers of the guard, 
"With musket, piie, and morion, 
To welcome noble Marmion, 

Stood in the Caatle-yard ; 
Minstrels and trumpeters were there, 
The gunner held his linstoclt yare. 

For welcome-shot prepared : 
Enter'd the train, and such a clang,^ 
As then through all his turrets rang. 

Old Norham never heard. 



The guards their morrice pites advanced. 

The trumpets flourish'd brave, 
The calinon from the ramparts glwiced, 

And thundering welcome gave. 
A bhthe salute, in martial sort. 

The minstrels well might sound. 
For, as Lord Marmion cross'd the court, 

He scatter'd angels round. 
" Welcome to !Norham, Marmion ! 

Stout heart, and open hand ! 
Well dost thou brook thy gallant roan, 

Thou flower of English land ! " 

' [MS. — " And when he enter'd, snoh a. clang, 
As throngh the echoing tuneta rang."] 
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Two pursuivants, whom tabarts deck, 
WitL silver scutcheon round their neck, 

Stood on the steps of stone, 
By which you reach the donjon gate, 
And there, with herald pomp and state, 

They hail'd Lord Marmion ; '■ 
They hail'd him Lord of Font«naye, 
Of Lutterward, and Scrivelbaye, 

Of Tamworth tower and town ; ^ 
And he, their courtesy to requite, 
Gave them a chain of twelve marks' weight, 

All as he hghted down. 
" Now, largesse, largesse,' Lord Marmion, 

' [" The most picturesque of all poets, Homer, istVequonUy 
mlnnte, to the utmost degree, in the deaoription of the dresses 
sod accoutxements of his personages. These paiticnlars, oftea 
inconsidecabla In themselves, have the effect of giving trath 
and identity to the picture, and assist the mind Id reohzing 
the scenes, in a degree which no general description couM 
suggest ; nor could we so complelaly enter the Caatla with 
Lord Marmion, were any oiroumstancea of the description 
omitted." — Sriildi Critic.] 
a [Soo Appendix, Uote D.] 

« This was the cry with which heralds end pniBuivants 
were wont to acknowledge the bounty received from the 
knights. Stewart of Lorn distinguishes a ballad, in which he 
satirizes the narrowness of James V. and his courtiers, by 
the ironical burden — 

" Lerges, Itrget, Its-get, hay, 

Lerges of this nev!-yeir day. 

First lerges of the King, my chief, 

Quhilli come als quiet as a, Iheif, 
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Koight of lie crest of gold ! 

A blazon'd shield, in battle won, 

Ne'er guai-ded heart so bold." 



They marshall'd him to (he Castle-liall, 

Wliere the guests stood all aside, 
And loudly floiirish'd the trumpet-call, 

And the heralds loudly cried, 
— " Room, lordlings, room, for Lord Marmion, 

With the erest ajid helm of gold I 
Full well we know the trophies won 

In the lists at Cottiswold : 
There, vainly Ralph de Wilton strove 

'Gainst Marmion'a force to stand ; 
To him he lost his lady-love, 

And to the King his land. 
Oorseives beheld the listed field, 

A sight both sad and fair ; 

And in my hand slid Echillings tway,i 
To put his lergncs lo tho prief,s 
For iPrges of this new-yeir day." 
The heralds, like the minstrels, were a race allowed to have 
great claims upon the liberality of the knighls, of whose feata 
they kept a record, and proclaimed them aloud, as in the 
text, upon suitable occasions. 

At Berwick, Norham, and other Border fortresses of im- 
portance, parsuivants usually resided, whose inviolable char, 
aoter rendered them the only persons that could, with perfect 
aMurance of safely, be sent on necessary embassies into 
Scotland. This is alluded to in stanza xsi., p. 69. 
1 Two. 2 Proof. 
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We saw Loi-d Marmion pierce his shield,' 

And saw his saddle bare ; 
We saw the victor win the crest, 

He wears with worthy pride ; 
And on the gihbet-tree, reversed, 

His foeman's scutcheon tied. 
Place, nobles, for the Falcon- Knight ! 

Room, room, ye gentles gay, 
For him who conquer'd in the right, 

Marmion of Fontenayc ! " 

xiir. 
Then stepp'd, lo meet that noble Lord, 

Sir Hugh the Heron bold. 
Baron of Twisell, and of Ford, 

And Captain of the Hold,^ 
He led Lord Marmion to the deas, 

Raised o'er the pavement high, 
And placed him ia the upper place — 

They feasted full and high : 

' [MS.—" tfease his shield,"] 

* Wera accuracy of any consequence in a. fictitious narra 
Hve, this castellan's name onght tu have been William; for 
William Heron of Ford was husband to the famous Lady 
Ford, whoES siren charms are said to have cost our James 
IV. so dear. MoreovBr, the siud William Heron was, at the 
time supposed, a prisoner in Scotland, being surrendered by 
Henry Vin., on account of his share in the slaughter of Sir 
Robert Ker of Cessford. His nife, represented in the text as 
residinR at the Court of Scotland, was, in fact, living in her 
own Castle at Ford. — See Sut Richabd Heron's curioos 
G&tealog^ of the Henyn Family- 
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rxo J.j THE CASTLE. 53 

The whiles a Northern harper rude 
Chanted a rlijine of deadly feud, 
"ifow the fierce TkirwaUs, and Ridkys all. 
Stout Willimondswick, 
And Hardriding Dick, 
And Hughie of Hawdon, and Will o' the 
Wall, 
Have set on Sir Albany FeaiheTStonhaugh, 
And taken his life at the Deadman's-skaw."^ 
Scantly Lord Marmion's ear could brook 

The harper's harbarous lay ; 
Yet much he praised the paina he took, 
And well those pams did pay ; 
For lady's suit, and minstrel's strain, 
By knight should ne'er be heard in vain. 

siv. 
"Now, good Lord Marmion," Heron saya, 

" Of your fair courtesy, 
I pray you bide some little space 

In this poor tower with me. 
Here may you keep your arms from rust. 

May breathe your war-horse well ; 
Seldom hath pass'd a week but giust 

Or feat of arms befell : 
The Scots can rein a mettled steed ; 

And love to couch a spear ; — 



1 The rsat of this old ballad, givaQ t 


IS a note in the former 


editions of Marmion, may he found ii 


1 the Mimlril«i of the 


ScoSiift Swvfcr, voL ii. pp. 96-89. 
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Saint George ! a stirring life they lead, 
That have such neighbours near. 

Then stay with iis a little spaee, 
Our northern wars to learn; 

I pray you for your lady's grace I " 
Lord Marmion's hrow grew stem. 



The Captain mark'd his alter'd look, 

And gave a squire the sign ; 
A mighty wassell-bowl he look, 

And crown'd it high with wine, 
" Now pledge me here, Lord Marmion : 

But first I pray thee fair,' 
Where hast thou left tlat page of thine. 
That used to serve thy cup of wine. 

Whose beauty vfas so rare? 
When last in Raby towers we met, 

The boy I closely eyed, 
And often mart'd bis cheeks were wet, 

With tears lie fain would hide : 
His was no rugged horse-boy's hand, 
To burnish shield or sharpen brand,* 

Or saddle battle-st«ed ; 
But meeter seem'd for lady fair, 
To fan her cheek, or curl her hair, 
Or Ihrougii embroidery, rich and rare, 
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INTO 1.] THE CASTLE. 

The slender silk to lead : 
His skin was fair, his ringlets gold, 

His hosom — when he sigh'd. 
The russet douhlet's rugged fold 

Could scarce repel its pride ! 
Say, hast thou given that lovely youfli 

To serve in lady's bower ? 
Or was the gentle page, in sooth, 

A gentle paramour ? " 

XVI. 

Lord Marmion ill could brook such jest ; ' 

He roU'd his kindling eye, 
With pain his rising wrath suppress'd, 

Yet made a calm reply : 
"That boy thou thought so goodly fair, 

He might not brook the northern air. 
More of his fate if thou wouldst learn, 

I left him sick in Lindisfam : ' 

1 [MS.—" Lord Marmion ill such jest could brook, 
He roird hia kindling eye; 
Fii'd on the Knight liis dark lianght look, 

' That page thon did'et so oloafelj eye, 

So fait of liand and skin. 
Is come, I ween, of lineage higli. 

And of tlij lady's kin. 
That youth, 80 Ulte a paramont. 

Who wept tbr shame and pride, 
Was erst, in WilhJn's lordly bower, 

Sir Ralph de Wilton's bride.' "J 
a 1 See Note, canto ii. stanza I. p. B2.] 
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Enough of him. — But, Heron, say, 
Why does thy lovely lady gay 
Disdain to grace the hall to-day ? 
Or has that dame, so fair and sage, 
Grone on some pious pilgrimage ? " — 
He spoke in covert scorn, for fame 
Whisper'd Ught tales of Heron's dame,' 

XVII. 

axk'A, at least unreck'd, the taunt, 



a the Knight rephed,^ 
" No hird, whose feathers gayly flaunt, 

Delights in cage to bide : 
Norham is grim and grated close, 
Hemm'd in by battlement and fosse, 

And many a darksome tower ; 
And better loves my lady bright 
To sit in liberty and light, 

In fair Queen Margaret's bower. 
We hold our greyhound in our hand. 

Our falcon on our glove ; 
But where shall we find leash or band, 

For dame that loves to rove ? 
Let tlie wild falcon soar her swing, 
She'll stoop when she has tired her wing."— 

1 (MS — " Whieper'd strange thinga of Heron's dame."] 

a [MS.—" Th« Captain gay replied."] 

* [MS. — " She'll stoop again when tired her wing."] 
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CASIO 1.] THE CASTLE. 57 

XVIII. 

" Nay, if with Royal James's bride 

The lovely Lady Heron bide, 

Behold me here a messenger. 

Your tender greetings prompt to bear ; 

For, to the Scottish court address'd, 

I journey at our Kin g's behesl, 

And pray you, of your grace, provide 

For me, and mine, a trusty guide. 

I have not ridden in Scotland since 

James back'd the cause of that mock prince, 

Warbeck, that Flemish counterfeit, 

Who on the gibbet paid the cheat. 

Then did I march with Surrey's jwwer. 

What time we razed old Ayton tower." — ' 

1 Tlie story of Terkin Warback, or Eichurd, Duke of York, 
is well known. In 1408, he was received iionoiirably in Scot- 
land; and James IV., after conferring npOE him in marriage 
his own relation, the Lady Catherine Gordon, made war on 
En^and in behalf of his pretensions. To retaliate an inva- 
Bion of England, Snirey advanced into Berwickshire at the 
head of considerable forces, hut retreated, after taking the 
inconsiderable fortress of Ayton. I'ord, in his Dramatic 
Chronicle of Perkin Warbeck, makes the most of this in- 

" SWBHEr. 

" Are all oar braving enemies shrunk back, 
Hid in the fogges of their distemper'd climate, 
Not daring to behold our colours wave 
In spight of this infected ajre? Can they 
Looke on the strengtli of Cundrestine defac't; 
The glorie of HeydonhuJl devaat«d; that 
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" For such-like need, my lord, I trow, 
Korham can find you guides enow ; 
For here be some have prick'd as far, 
On Scottish ground, as to Dunbar ; 
Have drunk the monks of St. Bothan's ale, 
And driven the beeves of Lauderdale ; 
Harried the wives of Greenlaw's goods, 
And given them light to set their hoods." — ' 

Of Eddington cast downe; the pile of Fnlden 
Orethrowna! And this, thd strongest of tiieir forts, 
Old Ayton Castle, yeelded and demolished, 
And yet not peepe abroad '/ The Scots are bold, 
Hnrdis in battayls, but it Eeems the canse 
They undertake considered, appeares 
Unjoyntad in the frame on't." 
^ The garrisonB of the English caatles of Wark, Norham, 
and Berwick, were, as may be easily supposed, very trouble- 
some neij^hbonrs to Scotland. Sir Richard Maidand of Led- 
ington, wrote a poem, called " The BUnd Baron's Comfbrt;" 
when hia barony of Blythe, in Lauderdale, was h/arUd by 
Rowland Foster, the English captain of Wark, with hia com- 
pany, to the number of 300 men. They spoiled the poetical 
knight of g,000 sheep, 200 nolt, 30 horses and mares ; the whole 
furniture of his house of Blythe, worth 100 pounds Scots, 
(L.8:6:8,)and every thing else that was portable. "This 
spoU, was committed the 16th day of May, 1570, {and the said 
Sir Richard was threescore and fonrteen years of age, and 
grown blind,) in time of pcacsj when nane of that country 
l^eaed [eipected] such a thing." — " The Biiud Baron's 
Comfort " consists In a string of puns on the word BlyOie, 
the name of the lands thus despoiled. Like John Littlewit, 
he had " a conceit left him m his miserj— a miserable con- 

The last line of the text contains a phrase, by wMoh the 
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" Now, in good sooth," Lord Marmion cried, 

"Were I in warlite wise to ride, 

A better guard I would not lack, 

Than your stout forajers at my back ; 

But as in form of peace I go, 

A frieadly messenger, to know, 

Wby through all Scotland, near and far. 

Their King ia mustering troops for war. 

The sight of plundering Border spears 

Might justify suspicious fears. 

And deadly feud, or thirst of spoil, 

Break out in some unseemly broil : 

A herald were my fitting guide ; 

Or friar, sworn in peace to bide j 

Or pardoner, or travelling priest, 

Or strolling pilgrim, at the least" 



The Captain mused a little space. 
And pass'd his hand across his face. 
— " Fain would I find the guide you want, 
But ill may spare a pursuiyant. 

Borderers jocularly intimated the burning a house. When 
the Maxwells, in 1886, burned the castle of Loehwood, Uiej 
said they did so to give the Lady Johustone " light to set har 
hood." Nor was the phrase inapplicable: for, in e, letter, to 
which I have miaiaid the reference, the Earl of Northumber- 
land writes to the King aad Council, that he dressed himself 
at midnight; at Warltworth, by tha blaze of the neighbonring 
Tillages burned by the Scottish marauders. 
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60 MAKMION. [CASTO j. 

The only men that safe can ride 
Mine errands on the Scottish aide : 
And though a bishop built tliia fort, 
Few holy brethren here resort ; 
Even our good chaplain, as I ween, 
Sine* our last siege, we have not seen : 
The mass he might not sing or say, 
Upon one stinted meal a-day ; 
So, safe he sat in Durham aisle, 
And pray'd for our success the while. 
Our Norham vicar, woe betide. 
Is all too well in case to ride ; 
The priest of Shoreswood ^ — he could rein 
The wildest war-horse in your train ; 
But then, no spearman in the hall 
Will sooner swear, or stab, or brawl. 

1 This churohmaii ae«ma to have been akin to Welsh, the 
vicar of St. Thomas of Exeter, a leader among the Cornish 
insnigents in 1549. "This man," says Holiinshed, "had 
many good things In him. He vas of no greaC stature, bnt 
well set, and mightilie compact : he was a very good wrestler ; 
shot well, both in the long-bow, and also in the cross-bow ; he 
handled his hand-gua and peace yeiy wall ; ha was a very 
good woodman, and a hurdle, and such a one an would not 
give his head for the poling, or his baard for the wa&hiitg. 
He was a companion in any exercise of activida, and of a 
courteons and gentle behaviour. He descended of a good, 
honest parentage, being borne at Peneverin, in Comwalli 
and yel, in this rebellion, an arch-captftln, and a principal 
doer." — Vol. iv. p. BS8, 4to adilion. This modal of clerical 
talents bad the misfortune to be hanged upon the steeple of 
hia own church.^ 

1 [The reader needs hardly to be reminded of Ivanhoe.] 
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Friar John of TiUmouth were the man : 
A blithesome brother at the can, 
A welcome guest in hall and bower. 
He knows each castle, town, and tower, 
In which the wine and ale is good. 
Twist Newcastle and Holy-Rood. 
But that good man, as ill befalls, 
Hath seldom left our castle walls, 
Since, on the vigil of St. Bede, 
In evil hour, he eross'd the Tweed, 
To teach Dame AJisoQ her creed. 
Old Bughtrig fonnd him with his wife ; 
And John, an enemy to strife, 
Sana frock and hood, fled for his life. 
The jealous churl hath deeply swore. 
That, if again he venture o'er, 
He shall shrieve penitent no more. 
Little he loves such risks, I know ; 
Tet, in your guard, perchance will go." 



Young Selby, at the fair hall-board, 
Cstrved to his uncle and that lord, 
And reverently took up the word, 
" Kind nncle, woe were we each one, 
If harm should hap to brother John. 
He is a man of mirthful speech, 
Can many a game and gambol teach ; 
Full well at tables can he play, 
And sweep at bowls the stake away. 
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Kone can a lustier carol bawl, 

The needfuUest among us all, 

When lime hangs heavy in the hall, 

And snow comes thick at Christinas tide, 

And we can neither hunt nor ride 

A foray on the Scottish aide. 

The voVd revenge of Bughtrig rude, 

May end in worse than loss of hood. 

Let Friar John, in safety, siiU 

In chimney-comer snore his flU, 

Eoast hissing crabs, or flagons swill : 

Last night, to Norham there came one. 

Will better guide Lord Marmion." — 

" Nephew," quoth Heron, " by my fay. 

Well hast thou spoke ; say forth thy say."- 



" Here is a holy Palmer come. 

From Salem first, and last from Rome ; 

One, that hath kiss'd the blessed tomb. 

And Tisited each holy shrine. 

In Araby and Palestine ; 

On hills of Annenie hath been. 

Where Noah's ark may yet be seen ; 

By that Red Sea, too, hath he trod. 

Which parted at tlie Prophet's rod ; 

In Sink's wilderness he saw 

The Mount, where Israel heard the law, 

'Mid thunder-dint, and flashing levin, 

And shadows, mists, and darkness, given. 
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rro Lj THE CASTLE. 

He shows S^nt James's cockle-shell, 
Of fair Moiitserrat, too, can tell ; 

And of that Grot where Olives nod,' 
Where, darling of each heart and eye, 
From aU the youth of Sicily, 

Saint Rosalie^ retired to God.' 



"To stout Saint George of Norwich merry. 
Saint Thomas, too, of Canterhuiy, 
Cuthbert of Durham and Saint Bede, 
For his sins' pardon hath he pra/d. 
He knows the passes of the North, 
And seeks tar shrines beyond the Forth ; 
Little he eats, and long will wake, 
And drinks but of the stream or lake. 
This were a guide o'er moor and dale ; 
But when our John hath quafF'd his ale, 

1 [MS.—" And of the Olivea' shaded cell."] 

2 [MS.—" Eetired to God St, Rosalie."] 

' " Sante Kosalia was of Palermo, and bom of a very 
noble family, and, when vory yonng, abliorred so mnoh. the 
vanitioB of this world, and QToided tlie oonveree of mankind, 
resolving to dedicato herself wholly to God Almighty, that 
she, by ditine inspiration, forsook her father's house, and 
never was more heard of, till her body was fonnd in that cleft 
of a rock, on that almost inaccessible ocuntaiii, where now the 
chapel is built ; and they affirm she was carried np there by 
the hands of angels; for that place was not formerly so ac- 
cessible (as now it is) in the days of the Saint; and even 
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As little as tlie wind that blows, 
And warms itself against his nose,"- 
Kens he, or cares, which way he goes." '' 



" Gramercy ! " quoth Lord Marmion, 
" Full loth were J, that Friar John, 

feeding only on what she fonnd growing on that barren moun- 
tain, and creeping into a narrow and dreadful cleft in a rook, 
which was always dropping wet, and was her place of retire- 
caent, as well as prayer ; having worn out even the rock with 
her knees, in a certain place, which, is now open'd on pur- 
pose to show it to those who come here. This ciiapel is very 
riohly adorn'd; and on the spot where the Saint's dead body 
was discover'd, which is just beneath the tole in tha rooi, 
which is open'd on purpose, as 1 said, there is a very fiae 
Btatne of marijle, representing her in a lying poatnre, railed 
in all about with fine iron and brass work : and the altar, on 
which they say mass, is built just over it." — Voyage (O Sicils 
attdAfaUa, by Mr. John Dryden, (son to the poet,) p. lOT. 

1 [MS. — " And with metbeglin warm'd his nose, 
As little as," &c.] 

i["This poem has faults of too great magnitude to be 
passed without notice. There is a debasing lowness and vul- 
garity in some passages, which we think must be ofibnsive to 
ayery reader of dcUcacy, and which are not, for the most 
part, redeemed by any vigonr or picturesque effect. The 
venison pasUas, we think, are of this description; and this 
commemoration of Sir Hugh Heron's troopers, who 

' Have dmnk the monks of St. Botban's ale,' &o. 
The long account of Friar John, though not without merit, 
offends in the same sort; nor can we easily conceive, how 
any one could venture, in a serions poem, to speak of 



3 jfeejf agaimt Ma »os( 
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That venerable man, for me, 
Were placed in fear or jeopaxdy. 
If this same Pahner will me lead 

From hence lo Holy-Rood, 
Like his good stunt, Fll pay his mee 
Instead of cockleshell, or bead, 

With angels ftur and good, 
I love such holy ramblers ; still 
They know to charm a weary hill, 

With song, romance, or lay : 
Some jovial tale, or glee, or jest, 
Some lying legend, at the least, 

They bring to cheer the way." — 



" Ah ! noble sir," young Selby said, 
And iJDger on his lip he laid, 
" This man knows much, perchance e'en more 
Than he eouid learn by holy lore. 
Still to himself he's muttering. 
And shrinks as at some unseen thing. 
Last night we hsten'd at his cell ; 
Strange sounds we heard, and, sooth lo tell. 
He munnur'd on till mom, howe'er 
No living mortal could be near. 
Sometimes I thought I heard it plam, 
As other voices spoke again. 
I cannot tell — I like it not — 
Friar John bath fold us it is wrote. 
No conscience clear, and void of wrong, 
VOL. n. 6 
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Can rest awake, and pray so long. 
Himself still sleeps before his beads 
Have mark'd ten aves, and two creeds." — "■ 



— " Let pass," quotb Marmion ; " by my fay, 
This man shall guide me on my nay, 
Although the great arch-fiend and he 
Had sworn themselves of company. 
So please you, gentle youth, to call 
This Palmer' to tte Caatle-hall." 
1 Friu John nnderatood the soporific virtue of his bends 
and breviary, as well aa his nameBakB in Rabelais. " But 
Gargantua conld not sleep by any means, on which side 
soever he turned hinoGeir. Wherenpon Che monk snidtobini, 
I never sleep soundly but when I am at sermon or prayeis : 
Let DB therefore begin, you and I, the seven penitential 
psalms, to try whether yon shall not quickly full asleep.' The 
conceit pleased Gargantoa very well; and, beginning the 
first of these psalms, as soon as they came to SeaH guortaa, 
they fell asleep, both the one and the other." 

8 A Palmer, opposed to a Pitgiim, was one who made it 
his sole business to visit different holysbrines; travellingin- 
cessanHy, and subsisting by charity : whereas the Pilgrim 
retired to his usual home and occupations, when he had paid 
his devotions at the partioulw spot which was the object of 
his pilgrimage. The Palmers seem to have been the Qutes- 
Umarii of the ancient Scottish canons 1242 and 1296. There 
is in the Bannatyne MS. a burlesque account of two such 
persons, entitled, "Simmy and his Brother." Then aocon- 
trementaare thns ludicrously described (I discard the ancient 
gpeiling)— 
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The snmmon'd Palmer came in place ; 
His sable cowl o'ertung his face ; 
Id his black mantle was he clad, 
With Pet«r's keys, Id cloth of red, 

On his broad shoulders wrought ; 
The scallop shell his cap did deck ; 
The crucifix around his neck 

Was from Loretto brought ; 
His sandals were with travel tore, 
Staff, budget, bottle, scrip, he wore ; 
The faded palm-branch in his hand 
Show'd pilgrim from the Holy Land.' 



WlicQ as the Palmer came in hall, 

Nor lord, nor knight, was tliere more tall. 

Or had a statelier step withal. 

Or look'd more high and keen ; 
For no saluting did he wait, 
But strode across the hall of state. 
And fronted Marmion where he sate,^ 

When sBw'd them on, in certHin. 
Syne olampit up St. Peter's keys, 

Made of bh old red gartane \ 
St James's shells, on t'other side, shews 

As pretty as a pariane 
Toe, 
On Symroye and his brother." 

l|"The first presentment of the mysterious Palmer ia 
LUdable.' ' — Jeffee V. ] 

* (MS — " And near Lord Maimion took hisse^t."] 
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As he his peer had been. 
But his gaunt frame was worn with toil ; 
His cheek was sunk, alas, the while ! 
And when he struggled at a smile. 

His eye look'd hazard wild : 
Pcior wret«h, the mother that him hare, 
If she had been in presence there, 
In his wan face, and sun-burn'd hair, 

She had not known her child. 
Danger, long travel, want, or woe, 
Soon change the form that best we know — 
For deadly fear can time outgo, 

And blanch at once the hair ; 
Hard toil can roughen form and face,^ 
And want can quench the eye's bright grace, 
Nor does old age a wrinkle trace 

More deeply than despair. 
Happy whom none of these befall,' 
But this poor Palmer knew them all 



Lord Mannionthen his boon did ask ; 
The Palmer took on him the task, 
So he would march with morning fide,' 
To Scottish court to be his guide. 

1 [MS.—" Hard toil can nUtr form and faue, 
( roughen youthful grace, 

«"■""" '" I jy'™' }th,.,,.ottr.o,.-l 
a [MS.—" Happy whom none such woei befall,"] 
» [MS.—" So he would ride with morning tide."] 
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" But I have solemn rows to pay, 
And may not linger by tlie way, 

To fair St. Andrews bound, 
"Within tlie ocean-cave to pray, 
Where good Saint Kule his holy lay, 
Front midnight to the dawn of day, 

Sung to the billows' sound ^ 
Thence to Saint Fillan's blessed well. 
Whose spring can frenzied dreams disj 

And the crazed brain restore : ^ 



1 St. Kegulus, (Btom'ce, St Rule,) a monk of Palrae, in 
AohiJa, warned by it vision, is aaid, a.d. 8T0, to have sailed 
weatw»rd, unti! he landed at St. Andrews, in Scotland, -where 
he founded a chapel and tower. The latter is still standing ; 
and, though we may doubt the precise date of its foundation, 
is certainly one of the most ancient edifices in Scotland. A 
cave, nearly fronting the ruinous castle of the AtohbiBhops 
of St. Andrews, bears the name of this relipous peraoo. It is 
difficult of access ; and Vae rock in which it is hewad is 
washed by the German Ocean. It is nearly round, about ten 
feet in diameter, and the same in height. On one side is a 
sort of stone altar ; on the other an aperture into an inner 
den, where the miserable ascetic, who inhabited this dwell- 
ing, probably slept. At full tide, egress and regress are 
hardly practicable. As Eagiiliis first coloniied the metropoli- 
tan see of Scotland, and converted the inhabitants in the 
Tiointty, he has some reason to complain, that the ancient 
name of Killrule ( (Ma Seyttfi) should have been superseded, 
even in favour of the tutelar saint of Scotland. The reason 
of the change was, that St. Bule is said to have brought to 
Scotland the relics of Saint Andrew. 

2 St. Fillan was a Scottish saint of some reputation. Al- 
though Popery is, with US, matter of abomination, yet the 
common people still retain some of the superstitions con- 
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Saint Mary grant, that cave or spring 
Could back to peace my bosom bring, 
Or bid it iJirob no more 1 " 

XXX. 

And now tbe midnight draught of sleep, 
Where wme and spices ridily st«ep, 
In massive bowl of silver deep, 

The page presents on knee. 
Lord Marmion drank a fair good rest. 
The Captain pledged his noble guest. 
The cup went through among the rest,"^ 

Who drain'd it merrily ; 
Alone the Palmer pass'd it by, 
Though Selby preas'd him courteously. 
This was a sign the feast was o'er ; 
It hush'd the merry wassel roar,^ 

The minstreb ceased to sound. 
Soon in the castle nought was heard, 
But the slow footstep of the guard. 

Pacing his sober roimd. 

nected with it. There are in Perthshire several wells and 
eprings dedicated to St. Fillan, which are Etjll places of pil- 
grimage and offerings, even among the Protestants. They 
are hald powerfnl in cases of madness ; and, in some of very 
late ooourrence, lunatics have been left all night bomid to 
the holy stone, ui confidence that the saint would cure and 
unloose them before morning. [See various notes to the 
mtilstreb^ of the, ScMlifA Soi'der.] 

■ (MS.—" The cup pass'd round among the rest."! 

s [MS. — " Soon died the mercy wassel loar."] 
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THE CASTLE, 



With early dawn Lord Marmioa rose : 

And first the chapel doors unclose ; 

Then, after morning rites were done, 

(A hasty mass from Friar John,)' 

And knight and squire had broke their fast, 

Oa rich suhstanlial repast. 

Lord jMarmion's bugles blew to horse ; 

Then came the stirrup-cup in course ; 

Between the Baron and his host, 

No point of courtesy was lost ; 

High thanks were by Lord Marmion paid, 

Solemn excuse the Captain made, 

Till, filing from the gate, had pass'd 

That noble train, their Lord the last. 

Then loudly rung the trumpet call ; 

Thunder'd the cannon from the wall, 

And shook the Scottish shore ; 
Around the castle eddied slow, 
Volumes of smoke as white as snow, 

And hid its turrets hoar ; 



[" In Catholic coiintries, in order to reconcile the pleas- 
-3 of the great with the observanoas of religion, it was 
nmon, when a party was beot for tha chase, to celebrate 
sa, abridged and maimed of its rites, called a hunting- 
3S, the brevity of which was designed to correspond with 

impatience of the audience."— JCofe Id "The JbboL" New 
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TiU the7 roU'd forth upon the Eiir,i 
And met the river breezes there, 
Which gave again the prospect fair. 

' [MS.—" Slow they ndl'd fortb upon the air. 
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RET. JOHN MARRIOTT, A. M.' 



The scenes are desert now, and bare, 

Where flouriali'd once a forest fair,' 

When these waste glens with copse were lined, 

And peopled with the hart and hind. 

Ton Thorn— perchance whose prickly speara 

Have fenced him for three hundred years, 

While fell around his green compeers — 

Ton lonely Thorn, would he could tell 

The changes of his parent dell.' 



1 [ See a nolo to TU Bonltr Mlmtrehy, vol. iv. p. 373. ] 

2 [See Appendix, Note F.] 

' [ " The second epistle opens agiui^ with ' chance and 
change ; ' but it cannot be denied that th« mode in which it 
is introdncsd is n«w and pofetioal. The ooniparisoti of Ettrick 
Potest, now open and nalted, with the state in which it ones 
was — covered with wood, the faTourite resort of the royal 
hnnt, and the refuge of daring oatlaws— leads the poet to 
imagine an ancient thorn g^ed with the powers of reason, 
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^6 MARMION. 

Since he, so gray and stubborn now, 
Waved in each breeze a sapling bough ; 
Would he could tell how deep the shade 
A thousand mingled branches made ; 
How broad the shadows of the oak, 
How clung the rowan ' to the rock, 
And through the foliage show'd his head, 
With narrow leaves and berries red ; 
What pines on every mountain sprung. 
O'er every deU what birches hung. 
In every breeze what aspens shook. 
What alders shaded every brook ! 

" Here, in my shade," methinks he'd say, 
" The mighty stag at noontide lay : 
The wolf I've seen, a fiercer game, 
(The neighbouring dingle bears his name,) 
With lurching step around me prowl, 
And stop, agwnst the moon to howl ; 
The mountain-boar, on battle set. 
His tusks upon my stem would whet ; 
While doe, and roe, and red-deer good. 
Have bounded by, through gay g 



and relating the various scenes whioli it hiis witnessed during 
B period ot three hundred years. A melancholy train of 
fancy is naturally encouraged by the idea." — Monthly Jie- 

1 Monntain-asb. 

[MS.—" How- broad the aah his shadows flung, 
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TO CANTO SECOND. 7 

Then oft, from Newark's' riven tower, 

Sallied a Scottish monarch's power : 

A. thousand vassals muster*!! round, 

With horse, and hawk, and bom, and hound ; 

And I might see the youth intent, 

Guard every pass with crossbow bent ; 

And through the brake the rangers stalk. 

And falc'ners hold the ready hawk ; 

And foresters, in greenwood trim, 

Lead in the leash the gazehounds giim, 

Attentive, as the bratchet's ^ bay 

From the dark covert drove the prey. 

To slip them as he broke away. 

The startled quarry bounds amain, 

Aa &st the gallant greyhounds strain ; 

Whistles the arrow from the bow. 

Answers the harquebuss below ; 

While all the rocking hills reply, 

To hoof-clang, hound, and hunters' ciy. 

And bugles ringing lightsomely." 

Of such proud huntings, many tales 
Tet linger in our lonely dales, 
Up pathless El trick and on Yarrow, 
Where erst the outlaw drew his arrow.' 



1 [See Nolas to The Lay of the Last Miiatrd, vol. i. of this 
edition.] 

5 Slowhound. 

« Tho tnle of the Outlaw Murray, who held out Sewark 
Castle and Ettrick Forest agiuust the King, maj be found in 
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But not more blithe that sylvan court, 

Than we have lieen at humbler sport ; 

Though small our pomp, and mean our game, 

Our mirtli, dear Marriott, was the same. 

Eemember'st thou my greyhounds true ? 

O'er holt or hill there never flew, 

B^«>m slip or leash there never sprang, 

More fleet of foot, or sure of fang. 

Nor dull, between each merry chase, 

Paaa'd by the intermitted space ; 

For we had fair resource in store, 

la Classic and in Gothic lore : 

"We mark'd each memorable scene, 

And held poetic talk between ; 

Nor hill, nor brook, we paced along. 

But bad its legend or its song. 

All silent now — for now are still 

Thy bowers, untenanted Bowhill ! ' 

No longer, from thy mountains dun, 

The yeoman hears the well-known gun, 

And while his honest heart glows warm, 

At thought of his paternal farm, 

Round to his mates a brimmer fills. 

And drinks, "The ChiefUin of the HiUs !" 

Tke Border Mmtrehy, vol. i. In the Macfarlnne MS., amoiig 
other canses of James the Fifth's charter to the burgh of 
Selkirk, is mentioned, that the oitiieiia assisted him to sup- 
press this dangerous outlaw. 

1 [A seat of the Duke of Buccleuch on tlie Yarrow, in Et- 
Irick Forest. See Notes to The Lay of Sie Last Mimtrd.] 
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INTKODUCTION TO CANTO SECOSD. 79 

No fairy forma, in Yarrow's bowers. 
Trip o'er the walks, or tend the flowers, 
Fair aa the elves whom Janet saw 
By moonlight dance on Carterhaugh ; 
No youthful Baron's left to grace 
The Forest-Slieriif 's lonely chase, 
And ape, in manly step and tone, 
The majesty of Oberon : ' 
And she is gone, whose lovely face 
la but her least and lowest grace ; ' 
Though if to Sylphid Queen 'twere given. 
To show our earth the charms of Heaven, 
She could not glide along the air. 
With form more light, or face more iair. 
No more the widow's deafen'd ear 
Grows quick that lady's step to hear ; 
At noontide she expects her not. 
Nor busies her to trim the cot; 
Pensive she turns her humming wheel. 
Or pensive cooks her orphans' meal, 
Yet blesses, ere she deals their bread, 
The gentle hand by which they're fed. 

From Yajr, — which hills so closely bind, 
Scarce can the Tweed his passage find, 

■ [Mr. Marriott was goremor to the young nobleman hare 
alluded to, Geoi^e Henry, Lord Soott, son to Charles Earl of 
Dalkeith, {afterwards Duko of Bucoleuch and Queensberry,! 
who died early, in 1608.] 

2 [The four neit lines on Harriet, Coiinlaas of Dalkeith, 
afterwards Duchess of Bueoleuch, were not in the original 
MS.] 
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Thougii much he fret, and chafe, and toil, 
TUl all his eddying currents boil, — . 
Her long descended lord ' is gone, 
And left us by the stream alone. 
And much I miss those sportive boys,* 
Companions of my mountain joys, 
Just at the age 'twixt boy and youth, 
When thought is speech, and speech is truth. 
Close to my side, with what delight 
They press'd to hear of Wallace wight, 
When, pointing lo his airy mound, 
I caU'd his ramparts holy ground ! * 
Kindled their brows to hear me speak ; 
And I have smiled, t« feel my cheeli, 
Despite the difference of our years, 
Betum again the glow of theirs. 
Ah, happy hoys ! such feehngs pure, 
They wUl not, cannot long endure, 
Condemn'd to stem the world's rude tide. 
You may not linger by the side ; 
For Fate shall thrust you from the shore, 
And passion ply the sail and oar.* 
Tet cherish the remembrance still, 
Of the lone mountain, and the rill ; 

1 [ThelttW Alexander Pringle, Esq,, of Whjtbnnk— whose 
baautifn! seat of the Taic stands on the Tweed, about two 
miles below Aahestiel, the then residence of the poet.] 

2 [The sons of Mr. Pringle of Whytbank.] 

8 There is, on a high monntainoua ridge above the farm of 
Ashestiel, a fosse called Wallace's Trench. 
* [MS. — " And yoaOi Aali plj the sail and oar."] 
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INTRODUCTION TO CANTO SECOND. 81 

For trust, dear boys, the time will come, 
"When fiercer transport shall he dumb. 
And you will think right frequently, 
But, well I hope, without a sigh, 
On the free hours that we have spent, 
Together, on the brown hill's bent. 

When, musing on companions gone, 
We doubly feel ourselves alone. 
Something, my friend, we yet may gain, 
There is a pleasure in this pain : 
It soothes the love of lonely rest, 
Deep in each gentler heart impress'd, 
'Tis silent amid wordly toils, 
And stifled soon by mental broils ; 
But, in a bosom thus prepared. 
Its still small voice is often heard. 
Whispering a mingled sentimenl, 
Twixt resignation and content. 
Oft in my mind such thoughts awake, 
By lone Saint Mary's silent lafee ; ' 

1 Thia besntifnl sheet of water forma the reservoir from 
■which the Yarrow takes its Bource. It is conDCctad with a 
smaller lake, called (he Loch of the Lowes, mid surrounded 
bj mountnina. In the winter, it is BtUl frequented bj flights 
of wild swans; henoe mj friend Mr. Wordsworth's lines:— 
" The swan on sweet St Mary's lake 
Floats doubie, swan and shadow." 

Near the lower eslremily of the iake, are the ruina of D rj- 
hope tower, the hirthplace of Mary Scott, daughter of Phiiip 
Scott of Dryhope, and famous by the traditional name of the 
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Thou knoVat it well, — nor fen, nor sedge 
Pollute tie pure lake's crystal edge ; 
Abrupt and sheer, the mounts ns sink 
At once upon the level brink ; 
And just a trace of silver s^id ' 
Marks where the water meets the land. 
Far in the mirror, bright and blue, 
Each bill's huge outline you may view ; ' 
Shaggy with heath, but lonely bare, 
Nor tree, nor bush, nor brake, is there, 
Save where, of land, yon slender line 
Bears thwart the lake the scatter'd pine, 
Yet even this nakedness has power. 
And aids the feeling of the hour: 
Nor thicket, dell, nor copse you apy. 
Where living thing conceal'd might lie ; 



Flower of Tarrow. She was married to Walter Scott of 
Harden, no less renowned tbr his depredations, tban hia tride 
for her beauty. Het romantjo appellation was, in latter days, 
with eqnol justice, couferred on Mies Mary Lilias Scott, the 
last of the alder branch of the Harden family. The author 
well remembers the talent and spirit of the latter Flower of 
Yarrow, thmi(^ age had then injured the charms which pro- 
cnred her the name. The words usually sung to the air of 
" Tweedside," beginning, " What beauties does Flora dia- 

1 [MS.—" At once upon the I ^^ | brink; 
And just a Uneof pebbUi sand."] 
* IMS,—" Far traced upon the lake you view 
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INTRODUCTION- TO CANTO SECOND. 83 

Nor point, "retiring, hides a dell, 

Where swmii, or woodman lone, might dwell ; 

There's nothing left to fancy's guess, 

Tou see that all is loneliness : 

And silence aids — though the steep hills 

Send to the lake a thousand rills ; 

In sununer tide, so soft they weep. 

The sound but lulls the ear asleep ; 

Tour horse's hoof-tread sounds loo rude, 

So stilly is the solitude. 

Nought living meets the eye or ear. 
But well I ween the dead are near ; 
For though, in feudal strife, a foe 
Hath laid Our Lady's chapel low,' 
Yet still, beneath the hallow'd soil, 
The pesBant rests him from his foil, 
And, dying, bids his bones he laid, 
Where erst his simple fathers pray'd. 

1 Tbe chapel of 81. Mary of the Lowes (de Icicvbus) was 
Bituatcd on the eastern side of the lake, to which it gives 
name. It was injured by the oIhu of Scott, in a feud with 
the Craiislouns; but continued to be a place of worship 
during the seienteenth oentnry. The vestiges of the huild- 
ingcan now scacoaly be traced] hut the burial-ground is stJU 
used as a, cemetery. A funeral, io a apoC so very retired, bus 
an unootniQonly striking effect. The veetiges of the chap- 
liun's house are yet visible. Being in a high situation, it 
commanded a full view of the lake, with the opposite moun- 
tain of Bourhope, belonging, with the lake itself, to Lord 
Mapier. On the left hand is the lower of Dryhope, mentioned 
in a preceding note. 
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If age had tamed the passions' strife,' 
And fate had cut my ties to life, 
Here have I thought, 'twere sweet to dwell, 
And rear again the chaplain's cell, 
Like that same peaceful hermitage, 
Where Milton long'd to spend his age.' 
'Twere sweet to mark the setting day, 
On Bourhope's lonely top decay ; 
And, as it faint and feeble died 
On the broad lake, and mounUin's side, 
To say, " Thus pleasures fade away ; 
Youth, talents, beauty thus decay. 
And leave us dark, forlorn, and gray ; " 
Then gaze on Dryhope's ruin'd tower, 
And think on Yarrow's faded Flower: 
And when that mountain -sound I heard, 
"Which bids us be for storm prepared. 
The distant rustling of hb wings, 
As up his force the Tempest brings, 
'Twere sweet, ere yet his terrors rave. 
To sit upon the Wizard's grave ; 

1 [" A few of the lines whioli follow breathe aa true a spi 
jf peace and repose, as even the simple strains of our y( 
;rable Walton."— if wiftij Sevieui.] 

^ [" And may at ]&5t my woaiy age. 
Find ont the peaoefiil hermitage, 
The hairy gown and mossy cell, 
Where I may sit and liglitly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth show, 
And every herb that sips the dew; 
Till old experience do uttain 
To something like prophetic strain-" 
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INTltODUCTIOJI TO CANTO SECOND. f 

That Wizard. Priest's, wliose Lones are thrusl 

From company of holy dust ; ' 

On which no sunbeam ever shines — 

(So superstilion's creed divines) — 

Thence view the lake, with sullen roar. 

Heave her broad billows to the shore ; 

And mark the wild-swans mount the gale, 

Spread wide through mist their snowy sail," 

And ever stoop again, to lave 

Their bosoms on the surging wave ; 

Then, when against the driving hful 

No longer might my plaid avail, 

Back to my lonely home retire, 

Andlight my lamp, and trim my fire ; 

There ponder o'er some mystic lay, 

Till the wild tale had all its sway,^ 

And, in the bittern's distant shriek, 

I heard unearthly voices speak. 

And thouo-ht the Wizard Prie-t was come 

T aim aga n u an n home 



■utr m Ojtw wh re rad po= m 

m p hrate hpryH 

o . m mb tl Ambro.io in The Monk, and 

la been mads the Uieme of a ballad, by mj friend Mr. 
lines Hogg, more poetically designed The EUrids She/^eril. 
o his volnmo, entitled " The Mountain Bard," which con- 
lins this, and many other legendary stories and ballads of 

= [MS,—" Spread through broad mist their snowy sail."] 
1 [MS.—" Till fanes '"'^ ^"d all her sway."] 
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And bade my busy fancy range, 
To frame him fitting shape smd strange. 
Till from the task my brow I clear'd,' 
And smiled to think that I had fear'd. 

But chief, 'twere sweet to think such life, 
(Though but escape from fortune's strife,) 
Something most matchless good and wise, 
A great and grateful sacrifice ; 
And doem each hour, to musing given, 
A step upon the road to heaven. 

Tet him, whose heart is Ul at ease. 
Such peaceful solitudes displease ; 
He loves to drown his bosom's jar 
Amid the elemental war : 
And my black Palmer's choice had been 
Some ruder and more savage scene. 
Like that which frowns round dark Loch-skene.* 
There eagles scream from isle to shore; 

' IMS— " TiU from tha laak my braitt I cUlirU"] 
2 Looh-3keiie is a mountain lake, of conaiderablB size, at 
the head of the Mo^t-water. The character of the scenery 
is uneommonly savage; and the earn, or Scottish eagle, haa, 
(br many agea, built its nest yearly upon an ielet in the lake. 
Looh-skene discharges itself into a brook, which, after a short 
and precipitate course, falls from a cataract of immense 
height, atid gloomy grandeur, called, from its appearance, 
the " Gray Mare's Tail." The " Giant's Grave," afterwards 
mentioned, is a sort of trench, which bears that name, a 
little way from the foot of the cafaract. It has the appenr- 
ai^ce of a battery, designed to command the^pass. 
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Down all the roeks the torrents roar ; 
O'er the black waves incessant driven, 
Dark mists infect the summer heaven ; 
Through lie rude barriers of the lake, 
Away its hurrying waters break, 
Faster and whiter dash and cur!, 
Till down yon dark abyss they hurl. 
Rises the fog-amoke white as snow, 
Thunders the viewless stream below. 
Diving, as if condemn'd to lave 
Some demon's subterranean cave. 
Who, prison'd by enchanter's spell, 
Shakes the dark rock with groan and yell. 
And well that Palmer's form and mien 
Had suited with the stormy scene, 
Just on the edge, straining his ken 
To view the bottom of the den, 
Where, deep deep down, and far within, 
Toils with the rocks the roaring linn; 
Then, issuing forlli one foamy wave, 
And wheeling round the Giant's Grave, 
White as the snowy charger's tail. 
Drives down the pass of Moffatdale. 

Marriott, thy harp, on Isis strung. 
To many a Border theme has rung : ' 
Then list to me, and thou shalt know 
Of this mysterious Man of Woe. 
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THE CONVENT. 
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MARMION. 

CAKTO SECOND. 



THE CONVENT. 



The breeze, whieli swept away the smoke. 

Bound Norham Castle roll'd, 
When all the loud artillery spok6,' 
With lightning-flash, and thunder-stroke, 

As Marmion left the Hold, 
It curl'd not Tweed alone, that breeze, 
For, far upon Northumbrian seas, 

It freshly blew, and strong. 
Where, from high Wi^tby's cloistcr'd pile,' 

' The Abbey of Whitby, in the Archdeaconry of Cleave- 
iBHd, on the coast of Yorkshire, was founded a.d. 857, in 
oonaequBQCe of a tow of Oswy, King of Northamberland. It 
contained both monks and nuna of the Benedictine order; 
but, contrary to whM was nsual in such catablishmeDta, the 
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Bound to St. Cuthbert's Holy Isle.^ 

It bore a bark along. 
Upon the gale she atoop'd her side, 
And bounded o'er the swelling tide, 

As she were dancing home ; 
The merry seamen laugh'd, to see 
Their gallant ship so lustily 

Furrow the green sea-foam. 
Much joy'd they in their honour'J freight ; 
For, on the deck, in chair of state, 

itbbaaa was suparior to the abbot. The monasteiy was nfter- 
wards ruiaed by the Danes, and rebailded bj William Percy, 
in the reign of the Conqueror. Thare were no nnns there in 
Henry the Eighth's time, nor long before it. The mins of 
Whitby Abbey are very magnificent. 

1 Lindiafame , an isle on the coast of Horthumberland, was 
called Holy Island, from the sanctity of ita ancient monastery, 
and tW.m its having been the Episcopal seat of the see of 
Durham during the early ages of British Christianity. A 
succession of holy men hetd that office ; but Iheir merits were 
swallowed np in the superior fame of St. Cuthbeit, who was 
sixth bisliop of Durham, and who bestowed Lhe name of hia 
" patrimony " upon the extensive property of the see. The 
mins of tJie monastery upon Holy Island betoken peat an- 
tiquity. The arohea are, in general, strictly Saxon; and the 
pillars which support them, short, strong, and ma?8y. In 
some places, however, there are pointed windows which indi- 
oat« that lhe building has been repaired at a period long sub- 
sequent to the original foundation. The exterior ornaments 
of the building, being of a light sandy stone, have been 
wasted, as described in the text Lindisfarae is not properly 
an island, but rather, as the venerable Bede has termed it, a 
semi-isle; for, although surrounded by the sea at full tide, 
the ebb leaves tbe sands dry between it and the opposite coast 
of Northumberland, from which it is about three miles distant 
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The Abbess of Saint Hilda placed, 
With five iair nuns, lie galley graced. 



Twas sweet to see these holy maids, 
Like birds escaped lo greenwood sliades. 

Their first flight from the cage. 
How timid, and how curious too, 
For all to them was strange and new, 
And all the common sights they view. 

Their wonderment engage. 
One eyed the shrouds and swelling sail. 

With many a henedicite ; 
One at the rippling surge grew pale, 

And would for terror pray ; 
Then shriek'd, because the seadog, nigh, 
His round black head, and sparkling eye, 

Eear'd o'er the foaming spray ; 
And one would still adjust her veil, 
Disorder'd by the summer gale. 
Perchance lest some more worldly eye 
Her dedicated charms might spy ; 
Perchance, because such action graced 
Her fair-tum'd arm and slender waist. 
Light was each simple bosom there. 
Save two, who ill might pleasure share, — 
The Abbess, and the Novice Clare. 



The Abbess was of noble blood. 
But early took the veil and hood. 
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Ere upon life she cast a look, 
Or knew the world that she forsook. 
Fair too she was, and kind had heen 
As she was fair, but ne'er had seen 
For her a timid lover sigh, 
Nor knew the influence of her eye. 
Ivove, to her ear, was but a name, 
Combined with vanity and shame ; 
Her hopes, her fears, her joys, were all 
Bounded within the cloister wtJl : 
The deadliest sin her mind could reach, 
Was of monastic rule the breach ; 
And her ambition's highest aim 
To emulate Saint Hilda's feme. 
For this she gave her ample dower,' 
To raise the convent^s eaatem tower ; 
For this, with carving rare and quaint, 
She deck'd the chapel of the saint, 
And gave the relic-shrine of cost. 
With ivory aad gems emboss'd. 
The poor her convent's bounty blest, 
The pilgrim in its halls found rest. 



Black waa her garb, her rigid rule 
Reform'd on Benedictine school ; 
Her cheek was pale, her form was spare ; 
Vigils, and penitence austere, 

I [MS.—" ' Tmas she thai gave hef Rmpla dower . . 
' Tioaa ihe, with carving rare and quaint, 
tTAo deck'd tlie chapel of the Eairt."] 
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Had early quench'd the light of youth, 
But gentle was the dame, in sooth ; 
Though, vain of her religious sway. 
She loved to see her maids obey, 
'Tet nothing stem was she in cell, 
And the nuns lo^ed their Abhess well. 
Sad was this voyage to the dame; 
Summon'd to Lindisfarne, she came, 
There, with Saint Cuthbert's Abbot old. 
And Tynemouth's Prioress, to hold 
A chapter of Saint Benedict, 
For inquisition stern and strict, 
Oa two apostates from the feith, 
And, if need were, to doom to deatli. 



Nought say I here of Sister Clare, 
Save this, that she was young and fiur ; 
As yet a novice unprofess'd, 
Lovely and gentle, but distress'd. 
She was betroth'd to one now dead, 
Or worse, who had dishonour'd fled. 
Her kinsmen bade her give her hand 
To one who loved her for her lind : 
Herself, almost heart-broken now, 
Was bent to take the vestal vow, 
And shroud, within Saint Hilda's gloom, 
Hertlasted hopes and wither'd bioom. 
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Sfae sate upon fhe galley's prow, 
And seem'd to mai'k the waves below ; 
Nay, seem'd, so fix'd her look and eye, 
To count them as they glided by. 
She saw them not — 'twas seeming all — 
Far other scene her though^^ recall, — ■ 
A sun-scorch'd desert, waste and bare, 
Nor waves, nor breezes, murmur'd there ; 
There saw she, where some careless hand 
O'er a dead corpse had heap'd the sand, 
To hide it till the jackals come, 
To tear it from the scanty lomb. — 
See what a woefiil look was given, 
As she raised up her eyes to heaven ! 



Lovely, and gentle, and distress'd — 

These charms might tame the fiercest breast : 

Harpers have sung, and poets told. 

That he, in fury uncontroU'd, 

The shstggy monarch of the wood, 

Before a virgin, fair and good. 

Hath pacifiediJiis savage mood. 

But passioai in the human frame. 

Oft put the lion's rage to shame : 

And jealousy, by dark intrigue, 

With sordid avarice in league. 

Had practised with their bowl and knife, 

Against the moumer'a harmless life. 
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This crime was charged 'gainst those who lay 
Prison'd in Cuthbert's islet gray. 



And now the vessel skirts the strand 

Of mountainous Northumberland ; 

Towns, lowers, and halls, successive rise. 

And catch the nuns' delighted eyes. 

Monk-Wearmouth soon behind them lay, 

And Tynemouth's priory and bay; 

They mark'd, amid her trees, the hall 

Of lofty Seaton-Delaval ; 

They saw the Blythe and Wansbeck floods 

Rush to the sea through sounding woods ; 

They pass'd the tower of Widderington,* 

Mother of many a valiant son ; 

At Coquet-isle their beads they tell 

To the good Siunt who own'd the cell ; 

Then did the Alne attention claim. 

And Warkworth, proud of Percy's name ; 

And next, they cross'd themselves, to hear. 

The whitening breakers sound so near, 

Where, boiling through the rocks, they roar. 

On Donstanborough'a cavem'd shore ; 

Thy tower, proud Bamborough, mark'd they 

King Ida's castle, huge and square, 
From its tall rock look grimly down, 
And on the swelling ocean frown ; 

I [See lie Notes on Ckeoy Cftoae.— Percy's SeU^tti-i 
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Then from tlie coast they hore away, 
And reach'd t!ie Holy Island's bay. 



The tide did now its flood-maxk gain, 
And girdled in the Saint's domain : 
For, with the flow and ebb, its style 
Varies from continent to isle ; 
Dry-shcfd, o'er sands, twice every day, 
The pilgrims to the shrine find way ; 
Twice every day, the waves efface 
Of staves and sandall'd feet the trace. 
As to the port the galley flew, 
Higher and higher rose to view 
The Castle with its battled walls, 
The ancient Monastery's halls, 
A solemn, huge, and dark-red pile, 
Placed on the margin of the isle. 

In Saxon strength that Abbey frown'd. 
With massive arch^ broad and round, 
That rose alternate, row and row. 
On ponderous columns, short and low. 

Built ere the art was known, 

By pointed aisle, and shafted stalk, 

The arcades of an alley'd walk 

To emulate in stone. 

On the deep walls, the heathen Dane 

Had pour'd his impious rage in vain ; 
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And needful was such, strength to these, 
Exposed to the tempestuous seas, 
Scourged by the winds' eternal sway, 
Open to rovers iierce as they, 
Which could twelve hundred years withstand 
Winds, waves, and northern pirates' hand. 
Not but tliat portions of the pile, 
Bebuilded in a later style, 
Show'd where the spoiler's hand had been ; 
Not but the wasting sea-breeze keen 
Had worn the pillar's carving qu^nt, 
And moulder'd in his niche the siunt. 
And rounded, witli consuming power, 
The pointed angles of each tower ; 
Yet stai entire the Abbey stood, 
Like veteran, worn, but unsubdued. 



Soon as they near'd his turrets strong. 
The m^dena raised Saint Hilda's song, 
And with the sea wave and the wind, 
Their voices, sweetly shrill, combined. 

And made harmonious close ; 
Then, answering from the sandy shore, 
Half-drown'd amid the breakers' roar. 

According chorus rose : 
Down to the haven of the Isle, 
The monks and nuns in order file. 
Prom Cuthbert's cloisters grimi 
Banner, and cross, and relics there, 
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To meet Saint Hilda's maida, they baro ; 
And, as they caught the sounds on air, 

They echo'd back the hymn. 
The islanders, in joyous mood, 
Kush'd emulously through the flood, 

To hale the bark to land ; 
Conspicuous by her veil and hood, 
Signing the cross, the Abbess stood. 

And bless'd them with her hand. 



Suppose we now the welcome said, 
Suppose the Convent banquet made : 

All through the holy dome, 
Through cloister, Msle, and gallery, 
Wherever vestal maid might pry, 
Kor risk to meet unhallow'd eye, 

The stranger sisters roam : 
Till fell the evening damp with dew, 
And the sharp sea-breeze coldly blew, 
For there, even summer night is chill. 
Then, having stray'd and gazed their fill. 

They closed around the fire ; 
And all, in turn, essay'd to paint 
The rival merits of their saint, 

A theme that ne'er can tire 
A holy maid ; for, be it known. 
That their saint's honour is their own. 
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lANTOlt.l THE CONVENT. 

Then Whitby's nuns exulting told, 
How to their house three Barons bold 

Must menial service do ; ' 
While horns blow out a note of sliame, 
And monks cry " Fye upon your name ! 
In wralh, for loss of sylvan game, 

Saint Hilda's priest ye slew." — 
" This, on Ascension-day, each year, 
While labouring on our harbour-pier. 
Must Herbert, Bruce, tuid Percy hear,"- 
They told, how in their convent-cell 
A Saxon piinceaa once did dwell, 

The lovely Edelfled ; ^ 
And how, of thousand snakes, each one 
Was changed into a coil of stone. 

When holy Hilda pray'd ; 
Themselves, within their holy bound, 
Their stony folds had often found. 
They told, how sea-fowls' pinions iail. 
As over Whitby's towers they sail,' 



1 [Sea the Appendix, Note Q.J 

2 She was the daughter of King Oswy, vfho, in gratitude to 
Heaven for Uie great victory which he won in 855, against 
Penda, the pagan King of Meroia, dedicated Edelfleda, then but 
ft year old, to the service of God, in the monastery of Whitby, 
of which St. Hilda was then abbess. She aflerwards adorned 
the place of ber education with great magnificence. 

1 These two miracles are much insisted upon by all ancient 
writers, who have occasion to mention either Whitby or St. 
Hilda. 'I'he relics of tha snakes which infested the precincts 
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And, sinking down, with flntterings faint, 
They do their homage to the saint. 



Nor did Saint Cuthbert's daughters fail, 

Ta vie with these in holy tale ; 

His body's resting-pla«e, of old, 

How oft their patron changed, tliey told ; ' 

qf the conyeDt, and were, at the abbe's'" pnyer not onlj be- 
headed, but petrifiad, are et I found ab™ hp rocks, and aie 
termed by Protestant foasilhts Ammoiata 

The other miracle is thus mentioned hj Camden: "It is 
aJso ascribed to the power of her ano tv that these wild 
geese, which, in the winter fly n g eat flocks to the lakes 
and rivers unfrozen ip the s ulhem parts o he great amaze- 
ment of every one, fall down saddenlj u nn the "ronnd, when 
they are iu their flight over certam neighbouring fields here- 
abouta ; a relation I should not have roade, if I had not re- 
ceived it from several crodible men. But those who are less 
inclined to heed superstition, attribute it to some oooult 
quality in the givjund, and to somewhat of antipathy between 
it and the geese, such aa they say is betwist wolves and 
scyllaroots; For that such hidden tendencies and aversions, 
as we call sympathies and antipathies, are implanted in many 
things by provident Nature for the preservation of them, is a 
thing so evident, that everybody grants it." Mr. Charlton, 
in his History of Whitby, points out the true origin of the &- 
ble, from the number of sea-gulls, that, when flying from 
a Btorm, often alight nearWhitbyj and from the woodcocks, 
and other birds of passage, who do the same upon their arri- 
val on shore, after a long flight. 

1 St. Cuthbert was, in the choice of his sepulchre, one of 
the most mutable and unreasonable saints in the Calendar. 
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How, when the rude Dane burn'd their pile, 
The monks fled forth from Holy Isle ; 

about two jeara before.^ His botly was brought to Liudis- 
ftrne, where it remainad until a descent of the Danes, about 
7B3, when the monastery was nearly destroyed. Tbe-monfcs 
fled to Scotland, with what they deemed their chief treasure, 
the relics of St. Cufhbert. The Saint was, however, a most 
capricious fellow-travellBr; which was the more intolerable, 
as, like Siobad's Old Man of the Sea, he jonmeyed npon the 
shoulders of his companions. They paraded him thnragh 
Scotland forseveral years, and came as farwest as Whithem, 
in Galloway, whence they attempted to sail for Ireland, bnt 
were driven baolt by tempests. He at length made a halt at 
Norham ; from theoee he went to Melrose, where he remained 
stationary fbr a short dme, and then caused himself to be 
laonobed npqn the Tweed in a stonecoffin, which landed hun 
at Tihnoutb, in Northumberland. Tliis boat is finely shaped, 
ten feet long, three feet and a half In diameter, and only four 
inches thick; so that, wilh ver}' little assistance, it might 
certainly hare swam: It still lies, or at least did so a few 
years ago, in two pieces, beside the ruined chapel of Til- 
mouth. From Tilmonth, Cuthbert wandered into Yoritshire ; 
and at length made along sta j at Chesler-le-Street, to which 
the bishop's see was transferred. At length, the Danes con- 
tinuing to infest the coDntFy,the monks removed to Rippon 
foraseason; and it was in return from thence to ChesterJe- 
Street, tiiat, passing through a forest called Dunholme, the 
Saint and his carriage became immorable at a place named 
Wardlaw, or Wardilaw. Here the Saint chose his place of resi- 
dence; and all who have seen Durham must ailmit, that, if dif- 
ficult in his choice, he evinced taste in at length fixing it. It is 
said that the Nortliutnbrian Catholics still keep secret the pre- 
cise spot of the Sunt's sepulture, which Is only intrusted to 
three persons ata dme. When one dies, the survivors associate 
1 [He resumed the bishopric of Lindisfame, which, owing 
to bad health, he again relinquished within less than three 
months before his death.— Raibb's Si. OilMert.] 
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O'er northern moimlsun, marsh, and moor, 

From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 

Seven years Saint Cuthbert's corpse they bore. 



to them, m his room, a person judged fit bj be the depositiii-v 
of so valuable a secret. 

(The raating-plaoB of the remwns of this Sainl is not iio\f 
matter of unoertnintj'. So recently as I7th Mfty, 1827, 1139 
years after his death, their discovery and disinterment ware 
etfeoted. Under a blue stone, in the tniddla of the shrine of 
St. Cuthbert, at the eiiBtem axtreraity of the choir of Dur- 
ham Cathedral, there was then found a walled grave, con- 
taining the coffins of the Saint. The first, or outer one, was 
ascertained to be that of 1641, the second of 1041; the Uiird, 
orinnerone, answering in every particular to the description 
of that of 6S8, was found to contain, not indeed, as had been 
averred then, and even until 1689, the incorruptible body, but 
the entire skeleton of the Saint; the boCtcni of the grave 
being perfectly dry, free from otfensiva smell, and witliout 
tbe slightest symptom that a human body bad everundergone 
decomposition withm its wall' The skeleton was found 
swathed in live silk robes ol emblematical embroidery, the 
ornamental parts laid with f-old leaf and these again cov- 
ered with a robe of bnen Beside the skeleton was also de- 
posited several gold and silver imngaia, and other relics of 
the Saint. 

(The Roman Catholics now allow that the cofBn was tlmt 
of St. Cuthbert ) 

The bones of the baint were again restored to the grave in 
a new coffin, aroid the frigments ol tlie former ones. Those 
portions of the inner coffin which could be preserved, includ- 
ing one of its rings, with the silver altur, golden cross, stole, 
comb, two maniples, bracelets, girdle, gold wire of the skele- 
ton, and fragments of the five silk robes, and some of the 
rings of the outer coffin made in 1641, were deposited in the 
library of the Dean and Chapter, where they are now pre- 
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!ANIOU.] THE CONVEKT, 

They rested them in fair Mefrose ; 
Bat though, alive, he loved it well, 

Not there his relies might repose ; 
For, wondrous tale to tell ! 

In hia stone-coffin forth he rides, 

A ponderous bark for river tides, 

Tet light as gossamer it glides, 
Downward to Tilmouth cell. 
Mor long was his abiding there, 
For southwai'd did the saint rep^r ; 
Chester-le-Street, and Rippon, saw 
His holy corpse, ere Wardilaw 

Haii'd him with joy and fear ; 
And, after many wanderings past, 
He chose his lordly seat at last, 
Where his cathedral, huge and vast, 

Looks down upon the Wear ; 
There, deep in Durham's Gothic shade, 
His relics are in secret laid ; 

But none may know the place. 
Save of his holiest servants three, 
Deep sworn to solemn secrecy. 

Who share that wondrous grace. 



For ample details of the life of St. Cnthbert,— his ooffiii- 
jonrnsys, — an account of the opening of his tomb, and a ile- 
aoription of Ihe silk robes and other relics found in it, the 
reader intereEtedinauch matters is referred to a work entitled 
" Saint Cnthbert, by Jamas Riune, M. A." (4to, Durham, 1828,1 
where he will find much of antiqnarian history, ceremonies, 
and superBlJtions, to graUfy his curiosity Ed.J 
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Who may his miracles declare '. 

Even Scotland's dauntless ting, and heir, 

(Although with them they led 
Galwegians, wild as ocean'a gale, 
And LcmJcd's knights, all sheathed in mail, 
And the bold men of Teviotdale ) 

B hi andai d fl 

Tw h to nd a h n 

Ed i Alt ed hi n h D ne, 

And u d he Co qu ba k annin,'^ 

1 E rv h h h wh D Tid , with his son 

Henry ddNtlm d a6h English host 

mai h agn h m n d h h ban r of St. Cnth- 

bert to li ffi b h wtu mp d he great victory 

which they obtaiaed in the bloody battle of Northallarton, or 
Cuton-moor. The conquerors were at least aa much in- 
debted to tlie jeaJonsy and intractability of tlie diffarent tribes 
who composed Dayid's army; among whom, as mentioned in 
the text, were the Galwegians, the Britons ef Strath-Clyde, 
the men of TaTiotdaJe and Lothian, with many Norman and 
German warriors, who asserted the canse of the Empress 
Mand. See Ceulhehs's Qdei/oiiia, vol. i. p. 623; a most 
laborious, curions, and inleresting pnblication, from which 
considerable defects of style and manner oaght not to tnrn 
aside the Scottish antiqnary. 

2 Cuthbert, we have seen, had no great reason to spare the 
Danes, when opportunity offered. Accordingly, 1 find, in 
Simeon of Durham, that the Saint appeared in a vision to 
Alfred, when lurking in the marshes of Glastonbury, and 
promised him assistance and victory over his heathen ene- 
mies; a conaolaljon, which, aa was reasonable, AUred, after 
the victory of Ashendown, rewarded, by a royal offering at 
the shriQB of the Saint. Aa to William the Conqueror, the 
terror spread before his army, when he marcbed to punish 
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THE CONVENT. 



When, with his Norman bowyer band, 
He came to waste NortJiumberland. 



But fain St. Hilda's nuns would learn 
K, on a rock, by Lindisfame, 
Saint Cuthbert aits, and toils to frame 
The sea-born beads that bear his name : ' 
Such taJes had "WTiitby's fishers told, 
And said they might his shape behold, 

And hear his anvil sound ; 
A deaden'd dang, — a huge dim form, 



the revolt of the Northumbrians, in 1096, hsd forced the 
monks to fly once more to Holy Mnad with the body of the 
Saint. It was, however, replaced before William left tho 
north; and, fo balance accounts, the Conqueror having inti- 
mated an Indiscreet curiositj- to view the Saint's body, he 
was, while in the act of commandiiig the shrine to he opened, 
seiied with heat and sickness, accompanied w;ith such a, 
panic terror, that, notwithstanding there was a, sumptuous 
dinner prepared for him, he fled without eating a morsel, 
(which the monkish historian seems to have thought no small 
part lioth of the miracle and the penance,) and never drew 
his bridle till he got to the River Tees. 

i Although we do not leam that Cuthbert was, during hia 
life, such an artificer as Dunstan, his brother in sanctity, yet, 
since his death, he has acquired the reputation of forring 
those SnlrocJii which are found among the rocbs of Holy 
Island, and pass there by the name of St. Cuthbert's beads. 
While at this task, ho is supposed to sit during the night upon 
a certain rook, and use anoiher aa his anvil. This story was 
perhaps credited in former days; at least the Saint's legend 
contains some not more probable. 
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Seen but, and heard, when gathering storm ' 

And night were closing round. 
But this, as tale of idle fame. 
The nuns of Lindisfarne disclaim. 

XTII. 

While round the fire such legends go, 
Far different was the scene of woe, 
Where, in a secret aisle beneath. 
Council was held of life and death. 
It was more dark and lone that vault, 

Than the worst dungeon cell : 
Old Colwulf ' built it, for his fault, 
In penitence to dwell, 

' [MS. — " fSeen on^ vihen Ike gathering storm."] 
« Ceolwiilf, or Colwiilf, King of Northumberland, flourished 
in the eighth century. He was a man of some Isacnlng; fur 
the venerable Bede dedicates to him his " Ecclesiastical His- 
tflry." He abdicated the throne about 788, and retired to 
Holy Island, where be died in the odonr of sanctity. Saint 
as Colwulf was, however, I fear the foundaUon of the pen- 
ance vault does not correspond with bis character; for it is 
recorded among bia memwabiBa, that, Unding the air of the 
Island raw and cold, he indulged the monks, whose rnle had 
hitherto confined them to milk or vf ater, vf ith the comfortable 
privilege of using wine or ale. If any rigid antiquary insists 
on this objection, be is welcoma to suppose the penance-vault 
was intended, by tlie founder, for the more genial purposes 

These penitential vaults were the Geissel-geiBo&e of Ger- 
man convents. In the earlier and more rigid times of monas- 
tic discipline, they were sometimes used as a cemetery for 
the lay benefactors of the convent, whose unsanotified corpses 
were then seldom permitted to pollute th« choir. They also 
served as places of meeting for the chapter, when measures 
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When lie, for cowl and beads, laid down 
The Saxon battle-aKe and crown. 
This den, which, chilling every sense 
Of feeling, hearing, sight, 
Was call'd the Vault of Penitence, 

Esclnding air and light. 
Was, by the prelate Sexhelm, made 
A place of burial for such dead, 
As, having died in mortal sin. 
Might not be laid the church within. 
Twas now a place of punishment ; 
Whence if so loud a shriek were sent, 

As reach'd the upper air. 
The hearers bleas'd themselyes, and said. 
The spirits of the sinful dead 

Bemoan'd their torments there. 

XVI II. 

But though, in the monastic pile. 

Did of this penitential aisle 

Some vague tradition go. 

Few only, save the Abbot, knew 

lyhere the place lay ; and still more few 

Were those, who had from him ibe clew 

To that dread vault to go. 
Victim and executioner 
Were blindfold when transported there. 

of unoommOQ severity were to be adopted. But their 
frequent nse, as implied fay the name, was be places fo 
forming penimces, or undergoing punishment. 
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In low dark rounds the arches hung, 
From the rude rock the aide-walls sprung ; 
The gravestones, rudely sculptured o'er, 
Half sunk in earth, by lime half wore, 
Were all the pavement of the floor ; 
The mildew-drops fell one tiy one. 
With tinkling plash, upon the atone. 
A cresset,' in an iron chain,^ 
Which served to light this drear domain. 
With damp and darkness seem'd to strive. 
As if it scarce might keep aUve ; 
And yet it dimly served to show 
The awful conclave met below. 



There, met to doom in secrecy. 

Were placed the heads of convents three : 

All servants of St. Benedict, 

The atatutes of whose order strict 

On iron table lay ; * 
In long black dress, on seats of stone. 
Behind were these three judges shown 

By the pale cresset's ray. 
The Abbess of Saint Hilda's, there. 
Sat for a space with visage bare, 

' AiiKqne chandelier. 

* [MS. — " Suspended by an iron chain, 

A cresset show'd this j ^^^^ j domain." 
> [MS.—" On stosy table lay."] 
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Until, to hide her bosom's swell, 
And tear-drops that for pity fell, 

She closely drew her veil : 
Yon shrouded figure, as I guess, 
By her proud mien and flowing dress, 
Is Tynemouth'a haughty Prioress,' 

And she with awe looks pale : 
And he, that Ancient Man, whose sight 
Has long been quench'd by age's night, 
Upon who^e wrinkled brow alone, 
Nor rulh, nor mercy's trace, is shown. 

Whose look is hard and stem, — 
Saint Cuthbei-t's Abbot is his style ; 
For sanctity call d, through the isle, 

The Saint of Lmdiifiime 

1 That there wa= aa ancient pno t T m th ia c« 

doubtless, mat j a sow was made to th hn I th d 
tressed mariners wl o drove towards th re b d oosst f 
NorthumberlaDd in stormy weatb It w i tl 

ounnery; for Viroa, abbess of Ty m th p t d M 
Cuthhert(ye( alive) with a rare windi g b t mul t 

of aholylndyosJIedTuda, who tad h m ffi Bt 

a Int) a, of Whitby, and of Hoi I 1 d th d t 

of nun at Tyneraonth, in tlie reig f H \ III 

anaoh m m The nunnery at H ly 1 1 d aJt g th 
fl t U u Indeed, St. Cnthbert wa I k 1 to p m t h 
an tabl hment; for, notwithstanding his aeoepting the 
m rtua g f ta above mentioned, and his canying on a viait- 
ng acquaintance with the abbess of Coldingham, he certain- 
ly 1 a dth wholeffemale sex; and, inrevsngeof a slippery 
trick played to him by an Irish princess, he, after death, 
inflicted severe penances on such as presumed to approach 
within a certain distance of Ills shrine. 
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MARMION. 



Before them stMd a guilty pair ; 
But, though an equal fate they share, 
Tet one alone deservea our care. 
Her sex a page's dress belied ; 
The cloak and doublet, loosely tied, 
Obscured her charms, but could not hide. 

Her cap down o'er her face she drew ; 
And, on her doublet breast, 

She tried to hide the badge of blue, 
Lord Marmion's felcon crest. 
But, at the Prioress' command, 
A Monk undid the silken band, 

That tied her tressea fair. 
And raised the bonnet from her head. 
And down her slender form they spre-ad, 

In ringlets rich and rare. 
Constance de Beverley they know, 
Sister profess'd of Fontevraud, 
Whom the Church number'd with the dead, 
For broken vows, ani convent fled. 



When thus her face was given to view, 
(Although so pajlid was her hue. 
It did a ghastly contrast bear 
To those bright ringlets glistering iiiir,) 
Her look composed, and steady eye, 
Bespoke a matchless constancy ; 
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And there she stood so calm and pale, 
That, but her hreaiiing did not fail, 
And motion slight of eye and head, 
And of her hosom, warranted 
That neither sense nor pulse she laeks. 
Ton might have thought a fonn of wax, 
Wrought to the very life, was there ; 
So still she was, so pale, ao fair,' 

'["The picture ofConatimee -before her judges, though 
more laboured (Ihaa that of tbe Voyage of the Lady Abbess,) 
is not, to our taste, so pleasing ; thongh it lias beauty of a 
kind fnlly as popular."] — Jepfbey. 

"I sent for 'Marmion,' because it occurred lo me there 
migbt be a resemblaoca between part of ' Parrgina,' and a 
similar scene in the second canto of ' Marmion.' I fear there 
is, tbougli I never thought of it before, and could hardly wish 
to imitate that which is inimitable. I wish you would aak 
Mr. Gifford whether I ought to say any thing upon it. I had 
completed the story on the passage from Gibbon, which in- 
deed leads to a like scene naturally, without a thought of the 
kind; but it comes upon me not very comfortably."— Zimf 
Byron to Mr. Hurray, Feb. 8, 1818.— Compare ; 
". . . . Parfsina's tiital charms 

Again attracted every eye — 

Would she thus hear him doora'd to diel 

She stood, I said, all pala and still. 

The living cause of Hugo's ill; 

Her ayes unmoved, but full and wide, 

Not once had tum'd to either side — 



And there with glassy gaze sbe stoi 
As ice were in her curdled blood; 
vol.. II. 8 
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Her comrade was a sordid soul, 

Such as does murder for a meed ; 
Who, but of fear, knows no control, 
Because his conscience, sear'd aad foul. 

Feels not the import of his deed ; 
One, whose brute-feeling ne'er aspires' 
Beyond his own more brute desires. 
Such tools the Tempter ever needs, 
To do the savagest of deeds j 
For them no vision'd terrors daunt. 
Their nights no fancied spectres haunt, 
One fear with them, of al! most base. 
The fear of death, — alone finds place. 
This wretch was clad in frock and cowl, 
And shamed not loud to moan and howl, 



But every now and then a tear 
So large and slowly gather'd slid 
From the long dark fringe of that fair lid, 

And those who saw, it did surprise, 
Such drops ooald fall from hnman ayes. 
To epeak shB t]ionj(ht — the imperfect nots 
Was cholied within her swelling throat, 
Yet seem'd in that low hollow growi 
Her whole heart gushing in the tone." 

Byron's Worlcs, sol. x. j 



word had been ei 
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His body od the floor to dash, 
And crouch, like hound beneath the lash ; 
While his mute partner, standing near. 
Waited her doom without a tear. 

XXIII. 

Yet weU the luckless wretch might shriek, 
Well might her paleness terror speak ! 
For there were seen in that dark wall, 
Two niches, narrow, deep, and tall ; — 
Who enters at such grisly door. 
Shall ne'er, 1 ween, find exit more. 
In each a slender meal was kid, 
Of roots, of water, and of bread : 
By each, in Benedictine dress, 
Two haggard monks stood motionless ; 
Who, holding high a blazing torch, 
Show'd the grim entrance of the porch : 
Reflecting back the smoky beam, 
ITie dark-red walls and arches gleam. 
Hewn stones and cement were display'd, 
And building tools in order laid. 



These executioners were chose, 
As men who were with mankind foes. 
And wili despite and envy fired. 
Into the cloister had retired ; 

Or who, in desperate doubt of grace, 
Strove, by deep penance, to efiaee 
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Of some foul crime the stain ; 
For, as the vassals of her wiU, 
Such men the Church selected still, 
As either joy'd in doing ill, 

Or thought more grace to g^, 
If, in her cause, they wrestled down 
Feelings their nature strove to own. 
By strange device were they brought there, 
They knew not how, nor knew not where. 



And now that blind old Abbot rose, 

To speak the Chapter's doom, 
On those the wall was to inclose, 

Alive, within the tomb ; ^ 
But stopp'd, because that woeful Maid, 
Gathering her powers, to speak essay'd, 

1 It is well known, that the religious, who broke tJieir vows 
of chastity, were eubjecledto the sama penalty as the Bomiin 

their bodies, wasmade in the masaiTe wall of the convent; a 
slender pittance of food and water was deposited in it, uid 
Ihe awful words, Vade is Pace, wore the signal for immnr- 
ing the criminal. It is not likely that, in latter times, this 
pnnishment was often resorted to; but, among the cuinB of 
the abbey of Coldingham, were some years ago discovered 
the remainfl of u female skeleton, which from the shape of 
the niche, and position of the figure, seemed to be that of an 

[The Edinburgh Reviewer, on st. xxxii. poit, suggests that 
the proper reading of the sentence is vade inpoeem — aai part 
in peace, but go into peace, or into eternal rest, a pretty intel- 
ligible mittinias t« another world.] 
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Twice she essa/d, and twice in vain ; 

Her accents might no utterance gain ; 

Nought but imperfect murmurs slip 

From her convulsed and quivering lip ; 
'Twixt each attempt all was so still, 
Tou seem'd to hear a distant rili — 

'Twas ocean's swells and falls ; 
For though, this vault of sin and fear 
Was to the sounding surge so near, 
A tempest there you scarce couid hear, 
e the walls. 



At length, an effort sent apart 

The hlood that curdled to her heart. 

And light came to her eye, 
And colour dawn'd upon her cheek, 
A hectic and a flutter'd streak,^ 
Like that left on the Cheviot peak, 

Ey Autumn's stormy sky ; 
And when her silence hroke at length, 
StiU as she spoke she gather'd strength, 

And arm'd herself to bear.^ 



1 [MS.— "Afeeblaandafluttor'dstreak, 

Like thut with which the mornings break 
In Autumn's sohec sky."] , 

* [ " Mr. 8. has judiciously combined the horrotB of llie 

i to heighten the iutereat which the siluatiou itself must 
eoesaarily escite; and the struggle of Constance to speak, 
efore the fatal seutence, ia finely painted." — Moaiilg Re- 
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Such high, resolve and constancy, 
In form so soft and fair.^ 



XXV n. 
" I speak not to implore your grace,' 
Well know I, for one minute's space 

Successless might I sue : 
Nor do I speak your prayers to gain : 

L [ MS.—" And mann'd herself to bear. 
It wiis a fearrul thing to see 
Such high resolve and constancy, 

In form so soft and fiur ; 

Like Sammer'i dea her accents fill. 

But dreaaful was her tale to tell." | 

2 I MS.—" I speak not now to sue for grace, 

for well I know one minuta's space 

Your mercy scarce would grant: 
Nor do I speak your prayers to gain; 
For if my penance be in vain, 

Tour prayers 1 cannot want. 
Full well I knew the Church's doom. 
What time I left a convent's gloom, 

To fly with him I losed; 
And well my folly's meed he gave— 
1 forfeited, to be a slave, 
All here, and all beyond the grave. 

And ftuthless hath he proved ; 
He saw another foce more fair, 
He saw her of broad lands the heir. 

And Constance loved no more — 
Loved her no more, who, once Heaven's bi 
Now a ecom'd menial by his side, 

Had wander'd Europe o'er." 
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For if a deati of lingering pain, 
To cleanse my sins, be penance vain, 

V ain a re your masses too. — 
I listeii'd to a traitor's tale, 
I left the convent and the veil ; 
For three long years I bow'd my pride, 
A horse-boy in his train to ride ; 
And well my foUy's meed he gave, 
Who forfeited, to be his slave, 
AU here, and all beyond the grave. — 
He saw young Clara's face more fair, 
He knew her of broad lands the heir, 
Forgot his vows, his faith forswore, 
And Constance was beloved no more. — 

'Tis an old tale, and often told ; 
But did my fate and wish agree, 

Ne'er had been read, in story old. 

Of maiden true betray'd for gold, 
That loved, or was avenged, hke me 



•' The King approved hia favourite's aim 
In vMn a rival barr'd his claim, 

Whose fate with Clare's was plight. 
For he attaints that rival's fame 
With treason's charge — and on they cam 
In mortal lists to fight. 
Their oaths are said, 
Their prayers are pray'd, 
Their lances in the rest are laid, 
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They meet iu mortal shock ; 
And. hark ! the throng, with thandering cty, 
Shout ' Mai-mion, Marmjon ! to the sky, 

De Waton to the block 1 ' 
Say ye, who preach Heaven shall decide ' 
When in the lists two champions ride. 

Say, was Heaven's justice here ? 
When, loyal in his love and faith, 
Wilton found overthrow or death, 

Beneath a traitor's spear ? 
How false the charge, how true he fell. 
This guilty packet best can tell. " — 
Then drew a packet from her breast. 
Paused, gather'd voice, and spoke the rest. 

" Slill was false Marmion's bridal staid ; 
To Whitby's convent tied the maid, 

The hated match to shun, 
' Ho ! shifts she thus ? ' King Henry cried, 
' Sir Marmion, she shall be thy bride, 

If she were sworn a nun.' 
One way remain'd — the King's command 
Sent Marmion to the Scottish land : 
I linger'd here, and rescue plann'd 

For Clara and for me : 
This caitiff Monk, for gold, did swear, 
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He would to Whitby's shrine repmr, 
And, by his drugs, my rival fair 
A saint in heaven should be. 
But ill the dastard kepi his oath. 
Whose cowardice has undone us both. 



" And now my tongue the secret teUs, 
Not that remorse my bosom swells, 
But to assure my soul that none 
Shall ever wed with Marmion.' 
Had fortune my last hope betray'd, 
This packet, to the King convey'd, 
Had given him to the headsman's stroke. 
Although my heart that instant broke. — 
Now, men of death, work forth your will, 
For I can suffer, and be still ; 
And come he slow, or come he fast, 
It is but Death who comes at last. 

XXXI, 

" Yet dread me, from my living tomb, 
Te vassal slaves of bloody Rome ! 
If Marmion's late remorse shouid wake. 
Full soon such vengeance will he take. 
That you shall wish the fiery Dane 
Had rather been your guest again. 
Behind, a darker hour ascends ' 

' [The MS. adds — " His schemes revenl'd, his honour gone."] 
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The alUra quake, the crosier bends, 
The ire of a despotic King 
Rides forth upon destruction's wing ; 
Then shall these vaults, so strong and deep, 
Burst open to the sea-winds' sweep ; 
Some traveller then shall find mj bones 
Whitening amid disjointed slones. 
And, ignorant of priests' cruelty,^ 
Marvel such relics here should be." 



Fix'd was hur look, and stem her air : 
Ba«k from her shoulders stream'd her hair ; 
The locks, that wont her brow to shade. 
Stared up erectly from her head ; ^ 
Her figure aeem'd to rise more high ; 
Her voice, despair's wild energy 
Had given a Cone of prophecy, 
Appalt'd the astonish'd conclave sate ; 
With stupid eyes, the men of fate 
Gazed on the light inspired form. 
And listen'd for the avenging storm ; 
The judges felt the victim's dread ; 
No hand was moved, no word was said, 
TUl thus the Abbot's doom was given, 
Raising his sightless balls to heaven : — 
" Sister, let thy sorrows cease ; 

1 [MS. — " And, witless of priests' orualty."] 

s [MS.— " Stared up | "'^^"^ \ from her head."] 
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Sinful brother, part in peace ! " ' 

From that dire dungeon, plac« of doom, 
Of execution loo, and tomb, 

Paced forth the judges three ; 

Sorrow it were, and shame, to tell 

The butcher-work that there befell. 

When they had glided from the oeO 

Of sin and misery. 

XX Sin. 

An hundred winding steps convey 
That conclave to the upper day ;" 
But, ere they breathed the fresher air, 
They heard the shriekings of despair. 

And many a stifled groan : 
With speed their upward way they take, 
(Such speed as age and fear can make,) 
And crosa'd themselves for terror's sake. 

As harrying, lettering on : 
Even in the vesper's heavenly tone," 
They seem'd to hear a dying groan. 
And bade the passing kneil \o toll 
For welfere of a parting soul. 
Sbw o'er the midnight wave it swung, 
Northumbrian rocks in answer rung ; 

i ISeo Sole on Stanza xxv., ante, p. 116.] 

2 [MS.—" From thftt dark penance vault to day."] 

' IMS.—" That night amid the vesper's swell, 

They thought they heard Constantia's yell, 
And bade the mighty bell to toll, 
For welfare of a passing sonl."] 
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To Warkworth cell the echoes roU'd, 
Hb beads the wakeful hermit told, 
The Bamborough peasant raiaed bis head, 
But slept ere half a prayer he said ; 
So far was board the mighty knell, 
The stag sprung up on Cheviot Fell, 
Spread hia broad nostril to (he wind. 
Listed before, aside, behind, 
Then couch'd him down beside the bind, 
And quaked among the mountain fern. 
To hear that sound, so dull and stern. 

[" The sound of the knell that was rung for the parting 
sonl of Ihis victim of eeductJon, is described wiUi great force 
and solemnity." — JBFffRKT. 

" The whole of this trial and doom presents ahigh- wrought 
scene of horror, which, at the close, rises almost to loo Kreat 
n pilch." — Scofa Mag, March, 1808,] 
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TO CANTO THIRD. 
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WILLIAM ERSKINE, ESa.' 



Ashestiel, JCltrick Ffireit. 

Like April morning clouds, that pass, 
With varying shadow, o'er the grass. 
And imitate, on field and fiirrow, 
Life's chequer'd scene of joy and sorrow ; 
Like streamlet of the mountain north, 
Now in a torrent racing forth. 
Now winding slow its silver train, 
And almost slumbering on the plain ; 
Like breezes of the autumn day. 
Whose voice inconstant dies away, 

1 [William Erskine, Esq., advocdte, Sheriff-dapuie of the 
Orkdep, became a Judge of the Conrt of Session by llie title 
of Lord Kinnedder, and died at Edinburgh in August, 1823. 
He had bean from eOrlj Tonch the most inUraatejif the Poet's 
tViends, and his chief confidant and adviser as to all literarj- 
matters. See a noUce of his life and character by the late 
Mr. Hay Donaldson, to which Su: Walter Scott contribnted 
leyeral paragraphs. — Ed.] 
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And ever swells again as fast, 
When the ear deems its murmur past ; 
Thus various, my romantic theme 
Flits, winds, or sinks, a morning dream. 
Yet pleased, our eye pursues fie trace 
Of Light and Shade's ineonslant race ; 
Pleased, views the rivulet afar, 
Weaving its maze irregular ; 
And pleased, we listen as the hreeze 
Heaves its wild sigh through Autumn trees ; 
Then, wild as doud, or stream, or gale, 
Flow on, flow unconfiiied, my Tale ! 

Need I to thee, dear Erskine, tell 
I love the license all too weO, 
In sounds now lowly, and. now strong. 
To raise the desultory song ? — ^ 
Oft, when 'mid such capricious chime, 
Some transient fit of lofty rhyme 
To thy kind judgment seem'd excuse 
For many an error of the muse. 
Oft hast thou said, " If, still misspent. 
Thine hours to poetry are lent,^ 
Go, and to tame thy vrandering course, 
Quaff from the fountain at the source ; 

1 [MS.—" With sound now lowlj, and now highw, 

Irregular to wake the lyre.'*l 
S [MS.—" Thine honrs to ihnjlkn rhifme are lent,"] 
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Approach those masters, o'er whose tomb 
Immortal laurela ever bloom : 
Instructive of the feebler bard, 
Slill from, the grave their voice is heard ; 
From them, and from the paths they show'd, 
Choose honour'd guide aad practised road ; 
Nor ramhle on through brake and maze, 
With harpers rude of barbarous days. 

" Or deem'st thou not our later time ^ 
Yields topic meet for classic rhyme ? 
Hast thou no ele^ac verse 
For Brunswick's venerable hearse ? 
What ! not a line, a tear, a sigh. 
When valour bleeds for liberty ? — 
Oh, hero of that glorious time. 
When, with unrivall'd light sublime, — 
Though martial Austria, and though all 
The might of Eussia, and the Gaul, 
Though banded Europe stood her foes — 
The star of Erandetiburgh arose ! 



. — " Dost thoa Qot deem om- later day 
Yields topic meet for classic laj? 
Hast thou no elegiac tune 
To join that universal moan, 
Which mingled with the battJe's yell, 
Where venerable Brnnswlok fell?— 

When valour bleeds for liberty? '■] 
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Thou couldst Dot live to see her beam 
Forever quench'd in Jena's stream. 
Lamented Chief ! — it was not given 
To thee to change the doom of Heaven, 
And crush that dragon iD its birth, 
Predestined scoui^ of guihy earth. 
Lamented Chief! — not thine the power, 
To save in that presumptuous hour, 
When Prussia hurried to the field, 
And snatch'd the spear, but left the shield ! 
Valour and skill 'twas thine to try, 
And, tried in vain, 'twas thine to die. 
Ill had it aeem'd thy silver hair 
The last, the bitterest pang to share. 
For princedoms reft, and scutcheons riven, 
And birthrights to usurpers given ; 
Thy land's, thy children's wrongs to feel, 
And witness woes thou couldst not heal ! 
On thee relenting Heaven bestows 
For honour'd life an honour'd close ; ^ 



1 [M8.— " For honour'd life an hononr'd close— 
The boon "which falling heroes crave, 
A Boldler's death, a warrior's grava. 
Or if, with more enalting swell, 
Of conqnering chiefs thon bvest to Mil, 
Give to tliG harp an unheard strain, 

Of him the Bed-Crosa hero teach, 
Daootless on Acre's bloody breach. 
And, scerner of tyrannic power, 
As dauntless in the Temple's tower: 
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And when revolves, in time's sure change, 
The hour of Germany's revenge. 
When, breathing fury for her sake. 
Some new Afminius shall awake, 
Her champion, ere he strike, shaJl come 
To whet his sword on Bkuhswick's tomb. 

" Or of the Bed-Cross hero ' teach 
Dauntless in dungeon as on breach : 
Alike to him the sea, the shore, 
The brand, the bridle, or the oar ; 
Alike to him the war that calls 
Ita votaries to the shatter'd walls, 
Which the grim Turk, beamear'd with blood, 
Against the Invincible made good ; 
Or that, whose thundering voice could wake 
The silence of the polar lake, 
When stubborn Russ, and mettled Swede, 
On the warp'd wave their death-game pla/d ; 
Or that, where Vengeance and Affright 
Howl'd round the father of the fight, 
Who snatch'd, on Alexandria's sand. 
The conqueror's wreath with dying hand.^ 



to touch such chord be iIddb,' 
I [Sir Sidney Smith.] 
s [Sir Balpli Aberorombj.] 
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" Or, if to touch such chord be thine. 
Restore the ancient tragic hne. 
And emulate the notoa that rung 
From the wild harp, which silent hung 
Uy silver Avon's holy shore. 
Tin twic« an hundred years roll'd o'er ; 
When she, the bold Enchantress,-' came. 
With fearless hand and heart on flame ! 
From the pale willow snatch'd the treasure. 
And swept it with a kindred measure, 
Till Avon's swans, while rung the grove 
With Montfort's hate and Basil's love. 
Awakening at Ihe inspired strain, 
Deem'd their own Shakspeare lived again." 

Thy friendship thus thy judgment wrongiuj 
With prases not to me belonging. 
In task more meet for mightiest powers, 
Wouldst thou engage my thriftless hours. 
But say, my Erskine, hast thou weigh'd 
That secret power by all obey'd. 
Which warps not less the passive mind, 
Its source conceal'd or undefined ; 
Whether an impulse, that has birth 
Soon as the infant wakes on earth, 
One with our feelings and our powers. 
And rather part of us than ours ; 
Or whelher fitlier term'd the sway 
Of habit, form'd in early day ? 
1 [Joanna BaillieO 
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Howe'er derived, its force confest 
Rules with despotic sway the breast, 
And drags us on liy viewless chain. 
While taste and reason plead in vain.^ 
Look east, and ask the Belgian why. 
Beneath Batavia's sultry sky, 
He seeks not eager to inhale 
The freshness of tie mountain gale. 
Content to rear his whiten'd wall 
Beside the dank and dull canal ? 
He'U say, from youth he loved to see 
The white sail ghding by the tree. 
Or see yori weather-beaten hind. 
Whose stu^sh herds hefore him wind. 
Whose tatter'd pl^d and rugged cheek 



1 ["As man, perhaps, the moment of liia breatli, 
ReoeiYBB thif larking principle of deaHii 
The young disease, tliatmnst subdue at length, 
Qtovs with his growth, and strengthens with 

strength: 
So, cast and mingled with his very frame, 
The Mind's disease, its RuuNo Passion came; 
Each vital humour which should feed Iho whole, 
Soon flows to this, in tMjdy and in soul i 
Whateter warms the heart, or fills the head. 
As the iniud opens, and its functions spread, 
Imagination plies her dangerous art, 
And pours it all upon the peccant pari. 

" Nature its mother. Habit is ita nurse ; 
Wit, Spirit, Faculties, hut make it worse; 
Reason Itself but gives it edge and powerj 
As Heaven's blest beam tm-ns vinegar more sour," 
PoPH'a AWiy on Man.] 
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His northern clime and kindred speak ; 
Through England's laughing meads he goes, 
And England's wealth around him flows ; 
Ask, if it would content him well, 
At ease in those gay pUuns to dwell, 
Where hedge-rows spread a verdant screen, 
And spires and forests intervene. 
And the neat cottage peeps hetween V 
No ! not for these will he exchange 
His dark Loehaber's boundless range ; 
Not for fair Devon's meads forsake 
Bennevis gray, and Garry's Like. 

Thus while I ape the measure wild 
Of tales that charm'd me yet a child, 
Eude though they be, still with the chime 
Return the thoughts of early time ; 
And feelings, roused in life's fii^t day, 
G-low in the line, and prompt the lay. 
Then rise those crags, that mountain tower, 
Which charm'd ray fancy's wakening hour.' 
Though no broad river swept along. 
To claim, perchance, heroic song ; 
Though sigh'd no groves in summer gale. 
To prompt of love a softer tale ; 
Though scarce a puny streamlet's speed 
Claim'd homage from a shepherd's reed ; 
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Yet was poetic impube given, 

By the green hill aad clear blue heaven. 

It was a barren se«ne, and wild, 

Where naked cliffs were rudely piled ; 

But ever and anon between 

Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green ; 

And well the lonely infant knew 

Recesses where the wall-flower grew,'^ 

And honeysuckle loved to crawl 

Up the low crag and ruin'd wall. 

I deem'd such nooks the sweetest shade 

The sun in all its i-ound survey'd ; 

Aad still I thought that shatter'd tower ° 

The mightiest work of human power ; 

And marvell'd as the aged hind 

With some strange tale bewitch'd my mind, 

Of forayers, who, with headlong force, 

Down from that strength had spurr'd their horse. 

Their southern rapine to renew. 

Far in the distant Cheviots blue, 

And, home returning, fiil'd the hall 

With revel, wassel-rout, and brawl.* 

Methought that siiU with trump and clang, 

The gateway's broken arches rang : 

Methought grim features, seam'd with scars, 



1 [MS. — " SecesBaB wliare the iwwiffline grew.") 

2 [Sraailholin Tower, in Berwiuksliire, the scene of the 
Author's infenoj, is simated about two milea from Drybnrgh 
Abbey.l 

s [The two next couplets are not in the MS.] 
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Glared through the window's rusty bare. 

And ever, by the winter hearth, 

Old tales I heard of woe or mirth, 

Of lovers' slights, of ladies' charms, 

Of witches' spells, of warriors' arms ; 

Of patriot battles, won of old 

By Wallace wight and Bruce the bold ; 

Of later fields of feud and fight, 

When, pouring from their Highland height, 

The Scottish clans, in headlong away. 

Had swept the scarlet ranks away. 

While stretch'd at length upon the floor,' 

Again I fought each combat o'er. 

Pebbles and shells, in order laid. 

The mimic ranks of war display'd ; 

And onward still the Scottish Lion bore. 

And still the scatter'd Southron fled before.^ 

Still, with vain fondness, could 1 trace, 
Anew, each kind familiar face. 
That brighten'd at our evening fire ! 
From the thatch'd mansion's grayhair'd Sire,' 

1 [MS,—" While atill with mimic hosts of shells, 
AgiuB my sport the combat tells— 
Onward the Scottish Lbn bore, 
The soatterM Sonthron fled before."] 
s [Sea notas on The Eve of St. John, m the Border Mt 
Urday, Tol.iv.; and tho Author's IntroduotioQ to The Mai 
Itrelis, vol. i. p. 101.] 

" [Robert Scott of Sandyknows, the grandfather of th 
Poel.] 
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Wise without learning, plain and good, 
And sprung of Scotland's gentler blood ; 
Whose eye, in age, quick, clear, and keen, 
Show'd what in youth its glance had been ; 
Whose doom discording neighbours sought. 
Content with equity unbought ; * 
To him the venerable Priest, 
Our frequent and familiar guest, 
Whose life and manners well could paint 
Alike the student and the saint ; ' 
Alas ! whose speech too oft I broke 
With gajnbol rude and timeless joke : 
For I was wayward, bold, and wild, 
A self-will'd imp, a grandame's child ; 
But half a plague, and half a jest, 
Was still endured, beloved, caress'd. 

For me, thus nurtured, dost thou ask 
The classic poet's well-conn'd task? 
Nay, Erskine, nay — On the wild hill 

' Upon reviBinf! the Poem, it seems proper to mention Ihat 

" Whose doom discording neighbours BOuglit 
Content with equity unbought :" 
have been tmconsciously borrowed from a pHsssge in Dry- 
den'a beautifnl epistle to John Driden of Chesterton.— 1808. 
Note 6) ySeeonrf Edi&ra. 
s [MS.—" The student, gentleman, and Baint." 
The reverend gentleman ullnded to was Hr. John Maxtin, 
minister of Mertoim, In which parish Smaitholm Tower la 
utuated.J 
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Let the wild heath-bell flourish still ; 
Cherish the tulip, prune the vine, 
But freely let the woodbine twine, 
And leave UQtrimm'd the eglantine : 
Nay, my friend, nay — Since oft thy praise 
Hath given fresh vigour to my lays ; 
Since oft thy judgment could refine 
My flatten'd thought, or cumbrous line ; 
Still kind, as is thy wonl^ attend. 
And in the minstrel spare the friend. 
Though wild as cloud, as stream, as gale, 
Flow forth, flow unre^rmn'd, my Tale ! 
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The liTelong day Lord Marmion rode ; 
The mountain path the Pahner show'd 
By glen Mid streamlet winded still, 
Where stunted birchea hid the rill. 
They might not choose the lowland road,' 
For the Merse forayers were abroad, 
Who, fired with hate and thirst of prey, 
Had scarcely fail'd to bar their way. 
Oft on the trampling band, from crown 
Of some tall cliff, the deer look'd down ; 

1 [MS.—" Tliey mif;lK not choose the easier roail, 
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On wing of jet, from his repose 

111 the deep heath, the bladt-eoek rose ; 

Sprung from the gorse the timid roe, 

Nor waited for the bending bow ; 

And when the stony path began, 

Ky which the naked peak they wan, 

Up flew the snowy piarmigan. 

The noon had long been pass'd before 

They gain'd the height of Lammermoor ; ' 

Thence winding down the northera way, 

Before them, at the dose of day. 

Old Gifibrd'a lowers and hamlet lay.* 



5 calls them to the tower, 

To spend the hospitable hour. 

To Scotland's camp the Lord was gone ; 

His cautious dame, in bower alone, 

Dreaded her castle, to unclose. 

So late, to unknown friends or foes. 
On through the hamlet as they paced, 
Before a porch, whose front was graced 
With bush and flagon trimly placed, 
Lord Marmion drew his rein : 

1 [See notes to » The Bride of Lammermoor."] 
3 [The Tillage of Gifford lies iihout four miles from Had- 
dington; close to it is Tester House, the seat of the Marquia 
of Tweediiale, and a little further up the stream, which 
descends from the hills of Lammermoor, are Ihe remnins of 
the old castle of the family.] 
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The village inn seem'd large, though rude ;■ 

Its cheerful fire and hearty food 
Might well relieve his train. 
Down from their seats the horaemen sprung. 
With jingling spurs the court-yard rung ; 
They bind their horses to the stall, 
For forage, food, and firing call. 
And various clamour flUs the hall : 
Weighing the labour with the cost. 
Toils everywhere the bustling host. 



Soon, by the chimney's merry blaze, 
Through the rude hostel might you gajic ; 

1 The accommodations of a Scottish hostelrie, or imi, in the 
16th century, may lie collected from Dunbar's admirable tale 
of "The Friara of Berwick." Simoo Lnwder, "the gay 
oaOier," seems to have lived very comfortably; and his wife 
decorated her person with a scarlet kirtle, and a belt of silk 
and silver, and rings upon bar fingers; and feasted her para- 
monr with rabbits, capons, partridges, and Bourdeaus wins. 
At least, if the Sooltish inns were not good, it was not for 
want of encouragement from Sie Legislature j who, so early 
OS the reign of James I., not only enacted that in all boroughs 
and airs there be hostellaries, having stables and chambers, 
and provision for man and horse, but by another statute, or- 
dained that no man, travelling on horse or foot, should pre- 
snme to lodge anywhere except in these hostellarieB! and 
that no person, save innkeepers, should receive such travel- 
lers, under the penalty of forty shillings, for eieroising such 
hospilfllity* Bat in spite of these provident enactments, the 
Scottish hostels are bat indifferent, and strangers conljnne to 
find reception in tlie houses of individuals. 
2 James I., Parliament I., cap. 24 ! Parliament HI., cap. 66. 
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Might see, where, in dark nook aloof, 
The rafters of the sooty roof 

Bore wealth of winter cheer ; 
Of sea-fowl dried, and solanda store, 
And gammona of the tusky boar, 

And savoury haunch of deer. 
The chimney arch projected wide ; 
Above, around it, and beside, 

Were tools for housewives' hand ; 
Kor wanted, in that martia! day. 
The implements of Scottish fray, 

The buckler, lance, and brand. 
Beneath its shade, the plaee of state. 
On oakcD settle Maraiion sate. 
And view'd around the blazing hearth. 
His followers mix in noisy mirth ; 
Whom with brown ale, in jolly tide, 
From ancient vessels ranged aside. 
Full actively their host supplied. 



Theirs was the glee of martial breast. 
And laughter theirs at httle jest ; 
And oft Lord Maraiion deign'd to aid. 
And mingle in the mirth they made ; 
For though, with men of high degree, 
The proudest of the proud was he, 
Yet, train'd in camps, he knew the art 
To win the soldier's hardy heart. 
They love a captain to obey. 
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Boisterous as March, yet fresh as May ; 
With open hand, ^nd brow as free, 
Lover of wine and minstrelsy ; 
Ever the first io scale a tower. 
As venturous io a lady's bower : — 
Such buxom chief shall lead his host 
From ladia'a fires to Zembla's frost. 



Resting upon his pilgrim staff, 

Right opposite the Palmer stood 5 
His thin dark visage seen but haF, 

Half hidden by his hood. 
Stiil fix'd on Marmion was his look, 
Which he, who ill such gaze could brook. 

Strove by a frown to quell ; 
But not for that, though more than once 
FuU met their stern encountering glance,' 

The Palmer's visage fell. 



By fits less frequent from the crowd 
Was heard the burst of laughter loud ; 
For still, as squire and archer stared 
On thai dark fece and matted beard. 

Their glee and game dedined. 
All gaJied at length in silence drear, 
TJnbroke, save when in comrade's ear 
Some yeoman, wondering in his feaj-, 

' [MS.—" Fnll met their eye)' enconntaring glai 

VOL. n. 10 
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Thus whiaper'd forth his mind : — 
" Saint Mary ! saw'at thou e'er such sight ? 

How pale his cheek, his eye how bright. 
Whene'er the firebrand's fickle light 

Glances beneath his eowl ! 
Full on our Lord he sets his eye ; 
For his best palfrey, would not I 

Endure that sullen scowl." 



But Marmion, as to chase the awe 

Which thus had quelt'd their hearts, who sa 
The ever-varying fire-light show 
That figure st«m and face of woe. 

Now cfill'd upon a squire : — 
" Fitz-Eustace, know'st thou not some lay. 
To speed the lingering night away ? 

We slumber by the fire." — 



" So please you," thus the youth rejoin'd, 
" Our choicest minstrel's 1^ behind. 
El may we hope to please your ear, 
Accustom'd Constant's strtuns to hear. 
The harp full deftly can he strike. 
And wake the lover's lute alike ; 
To dear Saint Valentine, no thrash 
Sings Uvelier from a spring-tide bush, 
No nightingale her lovelorn tune 
More sweetly warbles to the moon. 
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Wo? to the cause, whale'er it be, 
Deliuns from us his melody, 
Lavish'd on rocks, and billows stern, 
Or duller monts of Lindisfame. 
Now must I venture as I may, 
To sing his favourite roundelay." 



A mellow voice Fitz-Eustace had, 
The air he chose was wild and sad ; 
Such have I heard, in Scottish land. 
Rise from the husy harvest band, 
Wlien falls before the mountaineer. 
On Lowland plains, the rfpen'd ear. 
Now one shrill voice the notes prolong, 
Now a wild chorus swells the song : 
Oft have I listen'd, and stood still, 
As it came soften'd up the hill. 
And deem'd it the lament of men 
Who languish'd for their native glen ; 
And thought how sad would be such sound. 
On Susquelianna's swampy ground, 
Kentucky's wood-encumber'd brake, 
Or wUd Ontario's boundless lake, 
Where heart-sick exiles, in the strain, 
R«eall'd fidr Scotland's hills agiun ! 



Where shall the lover rest, 
Whom the fates sever 
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From his true maiden's breast, 

Parted forever ? 
Where, through groves deep and iiigh, 

Sounds the fer billow, 
Where early violets die. 

Under the willow. 



MeTi loro, &c. Soft shall be his pillow 

There, through the summer day, 

Cool streams are laving ; 
There, while the tempests sway. 

Scarce are boughs waving ; 
There, thy rest shalt thou take, 

Parted forever. 
Never again to wake. 

Never, never ! 



« loro, &c. Never, n 



Where shall the traitor rest, 

He, the deceiver, 
Who could win maiden's breast. 

Ruin, and leave her? 
In the lost hattle. 

Borne down by the flying, 
Where mingles war's rattle 

With groanp of the dying. 
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Eleu loro, &c. There shall hu be lying. 

Her wing shall the eagle flap 

O'er the false-heaited ; 
His wanii blood the wolf shall lap, 

Ere hfe be parted. 
Shame and dishonour sit 

By his grave ever ; 
Blessing shall hallow it, — 

Never, never! 



Eleu hro, &c. Ne^ 



It eeased, the melanchoij sound ; 
And silence sunk on all around. 
The sh was sad ; but sadder still 

It fell on Miimiioa's eai, 
And pMn'd as if disgrace and iU, 

And shameful death, were nejir. 
He drew his mantle past his face, 

Between it and the band, 
And rested with his head a space. 

Reclining on his hand. 
His thoughts I scan not; but I ween, 
That, could their import have been see 
The meanest groom in all the hall, 
That e'er tied courser to a stall, 
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Would scare* have wiah'd to be their prey, 
For Lutterward and Fontenaye. 

xm. . 
High minds, of native pride and force. 
Most deeply feel thy pangs, Remorse I 
Fear, for their scourge, mean villains have, 
Thou art the torturer of the brave ! 
Yet fatal strength they boast to steel 
Their minds to bear the wounds they feel. 
Even while they writhe beneath the smart 
Of civU conflict in the heart. 
For soon Lord Marmion raised hia head, 
And, smiling, to Fitz-Eusfa«e said, — 
" Is it not strange, that, as ye sung, 
Seem'd in mine ear a death-peal rung, 
Such as in nunneries they toll 
For some departing sister's soul ? 

Say, what may this portend ? " — 
Then first the Palmer silence broke, 
(The livelong day he had not spoke,) 

" The death of a dear friend." ' 

1 Among other omens to which faithful credit is given 
among the Scottish peasantry, is what is called the " dead- 
btU," explflined by mj- friend James Hogg, ta be that tinkling 
in the ear which the country people regard as the secret 
ititellieence of some friend's decease. He tells a story lo the 
purpose in the MKcmain Sard, p. 26. 

I" lady, 'tis dark, an' I heard the dead-bell! 

An' I dai-ena gae yonder for gowd nor fee." 
" By the dead-bell is meant a tinkling in the ears, whiifli one 
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Marmion, whose sleady heart and eye 
Ne'er changed in worst extremity ; 
Marnuon, whose soul could scantly brook, 
Even from his King, a haughty look; ' 
Whose accent of command controU'd, 
In camps, the boldest of the bold — 
Thought, look, and utterance fail'd him now, 
Fall'n was his glance, and flush'd his brow : 

For either iu the tone, 
Or aometJiing m the Palmer's look, 
So fuU upon his conscience strook, 

peasantry in Ihe country regard a? a secret mtcUigenoe of 
some friend'3 decease. Thus this natural OLCuriPnce strikes 
many with a superstitious awe. Thi- reminds mc of a 
trifling anecdote, which I will here relate as an initanoe: 
Our two servant-girls agreed to go an errand of their own, 
one night after supper, to a considerable distance, from 
whiolt I strove to persuade them, hut could not prevail. So, 
after going to the apartment where I slept, I took a drinking- 
glasB, and, comiu}- dose to the ha k f tl d m de two 
or tJiree sweeps round thelips of th glas h my finger, 
which caused a load shrill sound. 1 th h d the fol- 

lowing dialogue; 'S. Ah, mer th d d ball went 
through ray head just now with I t. 11 as I never 
heard.'— 'Z Iheard it too.'— 'S. D i d d^ That is 

remarkable. I never Icnew of tw h g t tl same 
time before.'- '/. We will not go to Midgehop to-night.'— 
B. 1 would not go for all the world. I shall wairant it is 
my poor brother'Wat; who knows what these wild Irishes 
may have done to him?' " — HoQG's Mmntain Bard,Si Edit, 
p. 31-2.] 

I could never brook. 
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That answer te found none. 
Thus oft it haps, that when within 
They slirink at sense of secret sin, 

A feather daunts the brave ; 
A fool's wild speech confounds the wis 
And proudest princes yeil their eyes 

Before their meanest slave. 



Well might he falter ! — By his aid 
Was Constance Beverley betray'^. 
Not that he augur'd of the doom. 
Which on the hving closed the tomb: 
But, tired to hear the desperate maid ' 
Threaten by turns, beseech, upbraid ; 
And wroth, because, in wild despair,' 
She practised on the life of Clare ; 
Its fugitive the Church he gave, 
Though not a victim, but a slave ; 
And dcem'd restrdnt in convent strange 
Would hide her wrongs, and her revenge. 
Himself, proud Henry's favourite peer, 
■Held Romish thunders idle fear. 
Secure his pardon he might hold. 
For some slight mulct of penance-gold. 
Thus judging, he gave secret way. 
When the stern priests surprised their prey. 
His train but deem'd the favourite page 
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Was left behind, to spare his age ; 
Or other if they deem'd, none dared 
To mutter what he thought and heard : 
Woe to the vassal, who durst pry 
Into Lord Marmion's privacy ! 



His conscience slept — he deem'd iier well, 
And safe secured ia distant cell ; 
But, waken'd by her favourite lay, 
And that strange Palmer'a boding say. 
That fell so ominous and drear. 
Full on the object of his fear, 
To aid remorse's venom'd throes. 
Dark tales of convent-vengeance rose ; 
And Constance, late betra/d and scom'd, 
All lovely on his soul retum'd ; 
Lovely as when, at treacherous call. 
She left her convent's peaceful wall, 
Crimson'd with shame, with terror mute, 
Dreading alike escape, pursuit, 
Till love, victorious o'er alarms. 
Hid fears and blushes in his arms. 

XVII. 

"Alas!" he thought, "how changed that m 
How changed these timid looks have been,' 

i [The MS. reads:— 

" Since fteroor passiouB wild and high, 
Have flnsh'd her cheek with deeper dye, 
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Since years of guilt, and of disguise, 
Have steei'd her brow, and arm'd her eyes ! 
Mo more of virgin terror Hpeaka 
The blood that mantles in her cheeks ; 
Fierce, and unfeminine, are there, 
Frenzy for joy, for grief despair ; 
And I the cause — for whom were given 
Her peace on earth, her hopes in heaven ! — 
Would," thought he, as the picture grows, 
" I on its stalk had left the rose ! 
Oh, why should man's success rernove 
The very charms that wake his love I — 
Her convent's peaceful solitude 
Is now a prison harsh and rude ; 
And, pent within the narrow cell, 
How will her spirit chafe and swell ! 
How brook the stern monastic laws ! 
The penance how — and I the cause ! — 
Vigil, and scourge — perchance even worse ! "— 
And twice he rose to cry, " To horse !" 
■ And twice his Sovereign's mandate came. 
Like damp upon a kindling flame ; 
And twice he thought, " Gave I not charge 
She should be safe, though not at lai^e ? 



And yeara of guilt, and of diaguhe, 
Have steel'il har brow, and arm'd her eyes. 
And I -the cause — for whom were given 
Her peaea on earth, her hopes in heaven ! — 
How will her attiant spirit ewal>, 
And chale within the narrow oelll"! 
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They durst not, for their island, shred 
One golden ringlet from her head." 

XVI n. 
While thus in Marmion's hosom strove 
Repentance and reviving love, 
Like whirlwinds, whose contending sway 
Fve seen Loch Vennaehar obey, 
Their Host the Palmer's speecli had heard. 
And, talkative, took up the word : 

" Ay, reverend Pilgrim, you, who stray 
From Scotland's simple land away,' 

To visit realms afar, 
FuD often learn the art to know 
Of future weal, or future woe, 

By word, or sign, or star ; 
Tet might a knight his fortune hear, 
If, knight-like, he despises fear. 
Not far from hence, — if fathers old 
Aright our hamlet legend told," — 
These broken words the menials move, 
(For marvels stjll the vulgar. love,) 
And, Marmion giving license cold, 
His tale the host thus gladly told r — 



" A Clerk could tell what years have flown 
Since Alexander flU'd our throne, 

l[MS.— "From AwyiouiaimpiB land away." j 
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(Third monarch of that warlike name,) 
And eke the time when iere lie came 
To seek Sir Hugo, tlien our lord r 
A braver never drew a sword ; 
A wiser never, at the hour 
Of midnight, spoke the word of power : 
The same, whom ancient records call 
The founder of the Goblin- Hall.i 

' A vaulted hall under the ancient castle of Giffi>r<l, or 
Tester, (for it bears either name indifferently,) the constmc- 
Hon of which has' from a very remote period liaen aaeribed to 
mugjc. The Statistical Account of the Fiirish of Garvald and 
Baro, gives the following account of the present state of this 
castle and apartment: " Upon a peninsula, formed by the 
water of Hopes on the east, and a large rivulet on the weBt> 
stands the ancient ciistle of Tester. Sir David Dalrymple, 
in bis Annals, relates, that ' Hugh Gifford de Tester died in 
1387 i that in his castle there was a capacious cavern, formed 
by ma^cal art, and called in the country Bo-Hall, i. e. Hob- 
goblin Hall.' A st^ of twenty-fbur steps led down to this 
apartment, which is a large and spacious ball, witb an arched 
roof; and though it had stood fbr so many centuries, and 
been exposed to the external air for a period of dfty or sixty 
years. It i; still as firm and entire as if it had only stood a 
few years. From the floor of this hall, another stair of thicty- 
six steps leads down to a pit which hath a communication vilh 
Hopes-water. A great part of the walls of this large atid 
ancient castle are still standing. There is a tradition, that 
the castle of Tester was iha last tbrtiflcation, in this country, 
that surrendered to General Gray, jent into [iootUnd hj Pro- 
tector Somerset." SMiistical Account, voL xiii. — I have only 
to add, that, in 1787, the Goblin Hall was tenanted by tlio 
Marquis of Tweedale's £ilconer, as I learn from a poem by 
Boyse, entjtied " Eetirement," written upon vlslKng Tester. 
It is now rendered inaccessible by the fall of tba stair. 

Sir David Dalrymple's authority for the anecdote is in 
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I would, Sir Knight, your longer stay 
Gave you that cavern to survey. 
Of lofty roof, and ample size. 
Beneath the castle deep it lies : 
To h«w the living rock profound, 
The floor to pave, the arch to round, 
There' never toil'd a mortal arm. 
It all was wi'ought by word and charm ; 
And I have heard my grandsire say, 
That the wild clamour and affray 
Of those dread artisans of hell, 
Who labour'd under Hugo's spell, 
Somided as loud as ocean's war, 
Among the caverns of Dunbar. 



" The King Lord Gifford's castle sought. 
Deep labouring with uncertain thought j 
Even then he muster'd all his host. 
To meet upon the western coast : 
For Norse and Danish galleys plied 
Tlieir oars within the Frith of Clyde. 



Frwdnn, whose words are, — '' f 

dt FMfer moriiur ; ciguj eortraiB, f ei wifiem jiaceam, e( diin^ 

3adeni lujbetur jmrabHis ^ecus Bj^lemmeiiSj </pere mirifico c&A- 
dtrucfua, vuigno terraruia gpatiO- proielatus, qui eotnmfotit^r 
Bo-Hall. igipeUntm eit." Lib. X. oap. 21. — Sir David ooii- 
jaotureB, that Hagh da Gifford nnisl either have been a very 
wise mui, or a, gtent oppressor. 
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There floated Haco's banner trim,' 
Above Norwejan warriors grim,^ 
Savage of heart, and large of limb ; 
Threatening both continent and isle, 
Bute, Ari-an, Ouimingharae, and Kyle. 
Lord GifFord, deep beneath the groiiiiJ, 
Heard Alexander's bugle sound, 
And tarried not his garb to cliange, 
But, ill his wizard habit strange,^ 
Came forth, — a quaint and fearful sight ; 
His mantle lined with fox-skins white ; 
His high and wrinkled forehead bore 

I 111 1268, Haco, King of Norway, cnma into tha Frith of 
Clyde with a powerful anunmeiit, Had made a descent at 
Largs, in Ayi'fliire. Here lie was euconntered and defeated, 
on tlie 2d October, by Alexander III. Haco retreated to Ork- 
ney, where he died soon after this disgrace to his arms. 
There are stiil exiaOng, near the place of battle, many bar- 
rows, some of which, having baen opened, were found, as 
usual, to contain hones and urns. 

2 [JiS.~" There floated Hsoo's banner grim, 

O'er fierce of heart and lai^e of limb."] 

s " Sta^oians, as is well known, were very cnrions in the 
uhoice and form of their vestments. Their caps are oval, or 
like pyramids, with lappets on each side, and tar within. 
Their gowns are long, and furred with fox-skins, under which 
they have a linen garment reaeliiiig to the knee. Their 
girdles are three inches broad, and have many cnbalistical 
namaa, witli crosses, trines, and circles mscribed on them. 
Thek shoes should be of new russet leather, with a cross cut 
upon them. Their knives are dagger-fashion! and their 
swords have neither guard nor scabbard." — Sea these, and 
many oHier particulars, in the Di^coursB concerning Devils 
and Spirits annexed IoEeginald Scot's DUcocei-g of Wikh- 
a-afi, edition leOB. 
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A pointed cap, surh as of yore 

Clerks say tliat Pliaraoh's Magi wore : 

His slices were marlt'd with cross and spell, 

Upon his breaat a penttuile ; * 

His zone, of virgin parchment thin, 

Or, as some tell, of dead man's sliin, 

Bore many a planetary sign, 

Comhust, and retrograde, and trine ; " 

And in his hand he held prepared, 

A ii;iked sword without a guard. 



" Dire dealings with the fiendish raee 
Had mark'd strange lines upon his fiice ; 
Vigil and fest had worn him grim. 
His eyesight dazzled seem'd and dim, 
As one unused to upper day ; 
Even his own menials with dismay 
Beheld, Sir Knight, the grisly Sire, 
In his unwonted wild attire ; 
Unwonted, for traditions run, 
He seldom thus beheld the sun. — 
' I know,' he said, — his voice was hoarse, 

1 " A pantiiole is a, piece of fine linen, folded with five cor- 
iiera, aooording to the fiva senses, and snit«bly inscribed with 
oliarncters. This the magician extenda towards the spirits 
which he invokes, when they are stubborn and rebellions, 
and refuse to be conformflble unto the coremOniea and rites 
of ma^c."— See the Disoonrses, &c., above mentioned, p. 86 

Of pla.netB retrograde and trine."] 
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And broken seem'd its hollow force, — 
' I know the cause, although uniold, 
Why the King seeks his vassal's hold : 
Vainly from me my liege would know 
His kingdom's future weal or woe ; 
But yet, if strong his arm and heart, 
His courage may do more than a,rt. 

XX n. 
" ' Of middle air the demons proud, 
Who ride upon the racking cloud, 
Can read, in flx'd or wandering star, 
The issue of eveats afar ; 
But stOl their sullen aid withhold, 
Save when hy mightier force eontroll'd. 
Such late I summon'd to my hall ; 
And though so potent was the call, 
That scarce the deepest nook of hell 
I deem'd a refuge from the spell. 
Yet, obstinate in silence still, 
The haughty demon mocks my skUl. 
But thou, — who little know'st thy might. 
As bom upon that blessed night ' 
When yawning graves, and dying groan, 
Proclfujn'd hell's empire overthrown, — 

1 It is a popular article of faitb, that those who are bom on 
CUriatmas, or Ciood Friday, have the power of seeing spiiits, 
iind even of ooinmnuaing them. The Spaniards impnted Ihe 
haggard and downcast looks of their Fliilip II. to ths dis- 
agreeable visions to which this privilege subjected him. 
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With untaught valour shalt compel 
Response denied to magic spell.' — ^ 
' Grramerey,' quoth our Monarch free, 
' Place him but front to front with me, 
And, by this good and honour'd brand. 
The gift of Coeur-de-Lion'a hand, 
Soothly I swear, that, tide what tide, 
The demon shall a bnffet hide.' — ^ 
His bearing bold the ■ndzard view'd. 
And thus, well pleased, his speech renew'd r — 
' There spoke the blood of Malcolm ! — mark : 
Forth pacing hence, at midnight dark, 
The rampart seek, whose circling crown" 
Crests the ascent of yonder down : 
A southern entrance shalt thou find ; 
There halt, and there thy bugle wind, 
And trust thine elfin foe to see. 
In guise of thy worst enemy ; 
Couch then thy lance, and spur tJiy steed— 
Upon him ! and Ssunt Geoi^e to speed ! 
If he go down, thou soon shalt know 
Whate'er these airy sprites can showr — 
K thy heart fail thee in the strife, 
I am no warrant for thy life,' 

' [MS.—" With nntansht valonr mayst compel 

What is denied to magic spell." ] 
2 [MS.—" Biolier and bnffet lie shnll bide."| 
o r..c i c 1 ( that ) .J i camp whioli I „, 

'[MS. — ■'Seek j f old J h .k t ( ^^ 'I cr<""i- J 

TOL. ir. 11 
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" Soon as the midniglit bell did ring, 
Alone, and arm'd, forth rode the King ' 
To that old camp's deserted ixmnd : 
Sir Knight, you well might mark the mound, 
Left hand the town, — the Pictish race, 
The trench, long since, in blood did trace ; 
The moor around is brown and baie. 
The space within is green and fair. 
The spot our village children know. 
For there the earliest wild-flowers grow ; 
But woe betide the wandering wight. 
That treads its circle in the night ! 
The breadth across, a bowshot clear, 
Gives ample space for full career ; 
Opposed to the four points of heaven, 
By four deep gaps are entrance given. 
The southernmost our Monarch past,^ 
Halted, and blew a gallant blast ; 
And on the north, within the ring, 
Appear'd the form of England's Kmg, 
Who then a thousand leagues afar. 
In Palestine waged holy war ; 
Yet arms like England's did lie wield. 
Alike the leopards in the shield. 



— " Alone, and arm'd rode forth the King 

To thnt encuirpment'a haunted round."] 
— " The flouthem gate onr Monarch past."] 
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:TO III.] THE IIOSTEL, OR ISiy. 

Alike bis Syrian courser's frame, 
The rider's length of limb the same : 
Long afterwards did Scotland know, 
Fell Edward ' was Iter deadliest foe. 

XXIV. 

"The vision made our Monarch start, 
But soon be mann'd his noble heai-t, 
And in (be first career they ran, 
The Elfin Knight fell, horse and man ; 
Tet did a splinter of bis lance 
Through Alexander's visor glance. 
And razed the skin— a puny wound. 
The King, light leaping to the ground, 
"With naked blade his phantom foe 
Compell'd the future war to show. 
Of Largs he saw the glorious plain, 
"Wbere still gigantic bones remain, 

Memorial of the Danish war; 
Himself be saw, amid the field, 
On high his brandish'd war-axe wield. 

And strike proud Haco from his oar, 
While aU around the shadowy Kings 
Denmark's gi'im ravens cower'd their w 
"Tis said, that, in that awful night, 
Remoter visions met bis sight, 
Foreshowing future conquest far,^ 

1 Edward I., surnaraed r,oneshanks. 
= [MS.—" To be fulfiU'd in timea nfur, 
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Wlen our sone' sons wage norfhern war ; 
A royal cilj, tower and spire, 
Redden'd the midnight sky with fire, 
And shouting crews her navy bore. 
Triumphant, to the victor shore.' 
Such signs may learned clerks explain, 
They pass the wit of simple swain, 

XXV, 

" The joyful King tum'd home again, 
Headed his host, and quell'd the Dane ; 
But yearly, when retum'd the night 
Of his strange combat with the sprite, 

His wound must bleed and smart ; 
Lord Gifford then would gibing say, 
' Bold as ye were, my hege, ye pay 

The penance of your start.' 
Long since, beneath Dunfermline's nave. 
King Alexander fills his grave, 

Our Lady give him rest I 
Tel siill the knightly spear and shield 
The Elfin Warrior doth wield. 

Upon the brown hill's breast;^ 
And many a knight hath proved his chance, 

A royal city's towers and spires 
Beddeo'd the midnight sky with fires, 
And ahonting crews her navy bore, 
Triumpliaivt, from the vaiiquish'd shore."] 

1 [For an account of the expedition to Copenhagen in lEOl, 
!e Southey's life of Nelson, chap, rii.] 

3 See Appendix, Note H. 
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rTO m.J Tllli HOSTEL, OR INN. I 

In the charm'd ring to break a lance, 

But all have foully sped ; 
Save two, as legends tell, and they 
Were Wallace wight, and Gilbert Hay. — 

Gentles, roy tale is said." 

XXVI. 
The quiiiglis' were deep, the liquor pirou^ 
And on the tiile llie yeoman-throng 
Had made a comment sage and long, 

But MaiTnion gave a sign ; 
And, with their loi-d, the squires i-i^iire ; 
The rest around the hostd fire. 

Their drowsy limbs recline : 
For pillow, underneath each head. 
The quiver and Ihe tai^e were laid. 
Deep slumbering on the hostel floor,^ 
Oppress'd with toil and ale, they snore : 
The dying flame, in fitful change, 
Threw on the gi-oup its shadows strange. 

xxvir. 
Apart, and nestling in the hay. 
Of a waste loft, Fitz-Eustace lay ; 
Scarce, by tlie pale moonlight, were seen 
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The foldings of his mantle green : 
Lightly he dreamt, as youth mill dream, 
Of sport by thicket, or by stream. 
Of hawk or hound, or riiig or glove. 
Or, ligliter yet, of lady's love. 
A cautions tread hia slumber broke. 
And, close beside him, when he woke, 
In moonbeam half, and half in gloom. 
Stood a tall form, with nodding plume ; 
But, ere hb da^er Eustace drew, 
His master Marmion's voice he knew.^ 



— " Fitz-Eu«tace ! rise, — -T cannot rest ; 
Yon churl's wild legend haunts my breast. 
And graver thoughts have chafed my mood: 
The WP must cool my feverish blood j 
And fain would I ride forth, to see 
The scene of elfln chivalry. 
Arise, and saddle me my steed ; ^ 
And, gentle Eustace, take good heed 
Thou dost not rouse these drowsy slaves ; 
I would not, that the prating knaves 
Had cause for saying, o'er their ale, 
That I could credit such a tale." — 
Then softly down the steps they slid, 
Eustace the stable door undid. 



' IMS.—" Bat, ere his diiggec Euatace drew, 

Ji spoke— Lord Macmlon'E yoice he kne 
i [MS.—" Come down and saddle my steed. "1 
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^T<> III.] TIIK HOSTEL, OK INK. Iti 

And, (liirkling, Marmion's steed array'd, 
While, whispering, thus the Baron said : 

XXIX. 

" Did'st never, good my youth, hear tell, 

That on the hour wlien I was born, 
Smnt George, who graced my sire's chapelle, 
Down from his steed of marble fell, 

A weary wight forlorn ? 
The flattering chaplains all agree, 
The champion left his steed to me, 
I would", the omen's truth to show. 
That I could meet this Elfin Foe !* 
Blithe would I battle, for the right 
To ask one question at the sprite : — 
Vain thought 1 for elves, if elves there be, 
An empty race, hy fount or sea. 
To dashing waters dance and sing,^ 
Or round the green oak wheel their ring." 
Thus speaking, be his steed bestrode. 
And from tlie hostel slowly rode. 



Fita-Eustace follow'd him abroad, 
And mark'd him pace the village road. 
And listen'd to his horse's tramp, 
IIU, by the lessening sound, 

1 [MS.— "I would, to prove the omen right, 

That I could meet this Elfin Knightl '■] 
» [MS.—" Dance to the wild waves' murmuring."] 
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8 MARMION. [CANTO 1 

He judged that of the Pietish camp 
Lord Marmioii sought the round. 
Wonder it seem'd, in the squire'd eyes. 
That one, so waiy held, and wise, — 
Of whom 'twas said, he seai-ce received 
For gospel, what the Chureh believed, — 

Should, siirr'd by idle tale, 
Ride forth iu silence of the night, 
Afl hopmg half to meet a sprite, 

Array'd in plate and mail. 
For little did Fitz-Eustace know, 
That pasaions, in contending flow. 

Unfix the strongest mind ; 
"Wearied from doubt to doubt to flee, 
We welcome fond credulity. 

Guide confident, thougii blind. 

XXXI. 

Little for tliis Fitz-Eustace cared. 
But, patient, w^ted till he heard. 
At distance, prick'd to utmost speed, 
The foot-tramp of a flying steed, 

Come town-ward rushing on ; 
Firet, dead, as if on turf it trode. 
Then, clattering on the village i-oad, — 
In other pace than forth he yode,"^ 

Eetum'd Lord Marmion. 
Down hastily he sprung from selle. 
And, in his haste, weUnigh he fell ; 
1 Yode, used by old poela for meat. 
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ITO 111.] THK HOSTEL, OR INN. 

To the squire's hand tlie rein he threw, 
And spoke no word as he withdrew : 
But yet the moonlight did betray, 
The falcon-crest was soil'd with ciay ; 
And plainly might Fitz-Eustoce see. 
By stains upon the charger's knee, 
And his left side, that on the moor 
He had not kept his footmg sure. 
Long musing on these wondrous signs. 
At length to rest the squire reclines, 
Broken and short ; for still, between, 
Would dreams of terror intei'vene : 
Eustace did ne'er so blithely mark 
The fii-st notes of the moi-ning lark. 
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MARMION. 



INTliODUCTIOX TO CANTO FOUII 
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JAMES SKENE, ESQ.' 



An ancient Minstrel sagely said, 
" Wliere is the life which late we led ? " 
That motley clown in Arden wood, 
Whom humorous Jacques *vith envy view'< 
Not even that clown could amplify. 
On this trite text, so long as I. 
Eleven years we now may tell, 
Since we have known each other well ; 
Since, riding side hy side, our hand 
First drew the voluntary brand ;" 
And sure, through many a varied scene, 
Unkindness never came between. 



1 [jHraes Skene, Esq., of EubisUw, Aberdeenshire, m 
oTBBt in tha Ecyal EilinburgU Light Horse Volunteers; n 
ir Walter Soott was Qnartermaster of tha same corps.] 

2 [MS—" Unsheath'il the voluntary brand.''] 
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Away these winged years have flown. 

To join the mass of ages gone ; 

And though deep mark'd, like all below, 

With checker'd shndea of joy and woe ; 

Though thou o'er realms and seas hast ranged 

Mark'd cities lost, and empires changed, 

While here, at home, my narrower ken 

Somewhat of manners saw, and meu ; 

Though varying wishes, hopes, and fear*, 

Fever'd the progress of these yeaw, 

Yet now, days, weeks, and months, but seeii 

The recollection of a dream, 

So still we glide down to the sea 

Of fathomless eternit^ 

Even DOW it scai-cely seems a day, 
Smce first I tuned this idle lay ; 
A task so often thrown aside, 
"When leisure graver cai-es denied. 
That now, November's dreary gale, 
Whose voice inspired my opening tale. 
That same November gale once more 
Whirls the dry leaves on Yarrow shore. 
Their vex'd boughs streaming to the sky. 
Once more our naked birches sigh, 
And Blackhouse heights, and Ettrick Pen, 
Have donn'd their wintry shrouds again : 
And mountain dart, and flooded Tiead,' 
Bid us forsake the banks of Tweed. 

i [MS. — "Aud BooniKfc miaf, and flooded mead."] 
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Earlier than wont along the sky, 
Mix'd ivitli the rack, the snow mists fly ; 
The shepherd who, in summer snn. 
Had something of our envj won, 
As thon with pencil, I with pen. 
The features traced of hill and glen ; — ' 
He who, outstretch'd the livelong day. 
At case among the heath-flowers lay, 
View'd the light clouds with vacant look, 
Or alnmber'd o'er his tatter'd book. 
Or idly busied him to guide 
His augie o'er the lessen'd tide ; — 
At midnight now, the snowy plain 
Finds sterner labour for the swain. 

WheQ red hath set the heamless sun,* 
Through heavy vapours dank and dun ; 
WLen the tired ploughman, dry and wai'm, 
Hears, half asleep, the rising storm 
Hurling the hail, and sleeted rwn, 
Against the casement's tinkling pane ; 
The sounds tJiat drive wild deer, and fox, 
To shelter in the brake and rocks. 
Are warnings which the shepherd ask 
To dismal and to dangerous task. 



1 [Varions illustrations of the Poetry and Novels of Sir 
Walter Scott, from designs by Mr. Skene, have since been 
pabliEhed.] 

3[MS.—" When red Ivatlv set the evening sun, 

And loud winds speak the storm begun.''] 
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Oft he looks forth, and hopes, in vain, 
The blast may sink in mellowing rain ; 
Tin, da.rk above, and white below,^ 
Decided drives the flaky snow, 
And forth the hardy swain must go. 
Long, with dejected look and whine, 
To leave the hearth his dogs repme ; 
Whistling and cheering them to aid, 
Around his hack he wreathes the plaid : 
His flock he gathers, and he guides, 
To open downs, and mountain-sides, 
"Where fiercest though the tempest blow. 
Least deeply lies the drift below. 
The blast, that whistles o'er the fells,' 
Stiffens his locks to icicles ; 
Oft he looks back, while streaming far, 
His cottage window seems a star,* — 
Loses its feeble gleam, — and then 
Turns patient to the blast again. 
And, facing to the tempest's sweep, 
Drives through the gloom his lagging sheep. 
If fails his heart, if his limbs fml. 
Benumbing death is in the gale : 

1 [MS.—" Till thickly drives tha flaky snow, 
And forth the hardy swnln must go, 
Wliile, -with deeded look and wliine," &c.l 
" [MS.—" The frozen blast that sweeps the fells."] 
» [MS.-" His cottsge window ienim a star,- 
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ISTRODTJCTION TO CASTO I'OUKTH. 

His paths, his landmarks, all unknown, 
Close to the hut, no more his own, 
Close to the aid he sought in vain. 
The morn may find the stiSen'd swain : * 
The widow sees, at dawning pale. 
His orphans raise theii- feeble wail ; 
And, close beside him, in the snow, 
Poor YaiTow, partner of their woe, 
Couches upon his master's breast,^ 
And hcks his cheek to break his re^t. 

Who envies now the shepherd's lot, 
His healthy fare, his rural cot, 
His summer couch by greenwood tree, 
Hjs nistie kirn's' loud reveby. 
His native hill-notes, tuned on high. 
To Marion of the blithesome eye ; ' 



1 (MS.—" The mom shall find the s«ffen'tl Bwain: 
His widow saes, at morning pale, 
His children rise, and ™sb their wail."] 

I cmmoC help here mentioning, that, on the night in which 
these Jinea were written, suagested, as they were, by a sudden 
fall of anew, beginning after snnset, an unfortunate man per- 
ished exactly in the mannei' here described, and his body 
was neit morning found close to his own house. The acci- 
dent happened within fire miles of the farm of Ashestdel. 

[Compare the celebrated deecriptiou of a man perisliing in 
the snow, in Thomson's Winter.] 

» [MS.—" Couches upon his fioaea breast."] 

fl The Scottish Harvest-home. 

« [MS.—" Hia natiye wild notes' melody. 

To Marion's blithely blinking eye."] 
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His crook, his scrip, his oaten reed, 
And all Arcadia's golden creed ? 

Changes not so with us, my Skene, 
Of human life the varying scene ? 
Our youthful summer oft we see '■ 
Dance by on wings of game and glee, 
While the dark storm r 
Against the winter of o 
As he, the ancient Chief of Troy, 
His manhood spent in peace and joy ; 
But Grecian fires, and loud alarms, 
Call'd ancient Priam forth to arms.^ 
Tlien happy tliose, since each must drain 
His share of pleasure, share of pain, — 
Then happy those, beloved of Heaven, 
To whom the mingled cup is given ; 
Whose lenient sorrows find relief. 
Whose joys are chasten'd by their grief. 
And such a lot, my Skene, was thine, 
When thou, of late, wert doom'd to twine 
Just when thy bridal hour was by, — 
The cypress with the myrtle tie. 
Just on thy bride her Sire had smiled,^ 
And bless'd the union of his child, 

1 [MS.—" Our yonthflil smumsr oft we see 

Dtinoe by on wings of mirth and glee, 
While the dark stonn raserveB its rage, 
To oraali the winter of our age."] 
» |MS.— " Call'd fortli his feeble age to arms."] 
* [MS. — "Scarce on thy bride her Sire had smiled."] 
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ISTRODUCTION TO CANTO FOtTBTH. 179 

When love must change ils joyous choer, 
And wipe affection's filial tear. 
Nor did the actions next his end,' 
Speak more the father than the friend : 
Scarce had lamented Forties ° paid 
The tribute to his Minslrel'a shade ; 
The tale of friendship scarce was told, 
Ere the narrator's heart was cold — 
Far may we search before we find 
A heart so manly and so kind ! 
But not around his honor'd um, 
Shall friends alone and kindred moiim ; 
The thousand eyes hi? care had dried, 
Pour at his name a bitter tide ; 
And frequent falls the grateful dew. 
For benefits the world ne'er knew. 
If mortal charity dare claim 
The Ahnighty's attributed name, 
Inscribe above his mouldering clay, 
" The widow's shield, the orphan's stay," 

1 |MS.— " But Bven the aotiona next his end, 

Spoke the fond sire and faithful friend."! 

a Sir Willlani Furbea of Pitsligo, Baronet; nneqnalled, pei^ 
haps, in the dagree of individual affection entertained for him 
liy his friends, as well as in the general respect and esteem 
of Scotland at large. His Life of Beottk, whom be be- 
friended and patronized in life, as waE aa celebrated after his 
decease, was not long published, l>efore the benevolent and 
affectionate bii^apher was called to follow the subject of his 
narrative. This melttuoholj event very shortly succeeded the 
mnrriage of the friend, lo whom this introduction is addressed, 
"■ilb one of Sir WiUiam's daughters. 
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Nor, though it wate thy sorrow, deem 
My verse intrudes on this sad theme ; 
For sacred was the pen that wrote, 
" Thy father's friend forget thou not : " 
And gi-ateful title may I plead,' 
For msmy a kindly word and deed, 
To hring my tribute to his grave : — 
'Tii: little — but 'tis all I have. 

To thee, perchance, this rambling strain 
Recalls our summer walks again ; 
When, doing naught, — and, to speak true, 
Not anxious to find aught to do, — 
The wild unbounded hills we ranged, 
While oft our talk its topic changed, 
And, desultory as our way. 
Hanged, unconfined, from grave to gay. 
Even when it flagg'd, as oft will chance. 
No effort made to break its trance, 
We could right pleasantly pursue 
Our sports in social silence too ; ^ 
Thou gravely labouring to portray 
The bUghled oak's fantastic spray ; 
I spelling o'er with much delight, 
The legend of that antique knight, 
Tirante by name, yclep'd the White. 
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I.VTRODUCTIOX TO CiNTO FOUKTR. ISl 

At cither's feet a trusty squire, 
Pandour and Camp,' with eyes of fire, 
Jealous, each other's motions view'd, 
Aad scarce suppress'd their ancient feud.^ 
The laverock whistled frota the cloud ; 
The stream was lively, but not loud ; 
From the white thorn the ftlay-ilower shed 
Its dewy fragrance round our head ; 
Not Ariel lived more merrily 
Under the blossom'd bough, than we. 

And blithesome nights, too, have been uurs. 
When Winter stript the summer's bowers. 
Careless we heard, what now I bear,' 
The ivild blast sighing deep and drear. 
When fires were bright, and lamps beajn'd 

gay, 
And ladies tuned the lovely lay ; 
And he was held a laggard soul, 
Who shunn'd to quaff the sparkling bowL 
Then he,* whose absence we deplore. 
Who bi-eathes the gales of Devon's shore, 
The longer miss'd, bewail'd tie more ; 



I [ Camp wa? a tiivourite dog of tlie Poet's, a bull-lenier of 
exlraordinary Bngaoitj'. He is introdnceil in Rsieburn's pop- 
Wait of Sir Wfllter Soott, now at Dalkeith Palace,] 

' |11S.— " Till oft our voioa snppreHS'd llie feud."] 

B|5IS.— " meB^fi/Kweheard wliatnowlhear,"! 

* IColin Mnekenzie, Esq. of Portmore. See Bo,-dei- Mm- 
l(i'c%, vol. iv. p. 351.J 
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And thou, and I, and dear-loved B ,' 

And one whose name I may not say, — ^ 

For not Mimosa's tender tree 

Shrinks sooner from tlie touch than he, — 

In merry chorus well combined, 

"With laughter drown'd the whistling wind. 

Mirth was within ; and care without 

Might gnaw her nails to hear our shout. 

Not but amid the busom scene 

Some grave discourse might intervene — 

Of the good horse that bore him beat. 

His shoulder, hoof, and arching crest : 

For, like mad Tom's,' our ehiefest care, 

Was horse to ride, and weapon wear. 

Such nights we've had; and,though the game 

Of manhi>n<l Vie more sober tame, 



1 [Sir William Roe of St. Catharlna'f, Bart., subaeqnantly 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, was a diatinj^iished member of 
the voluntfiBP corps to which Sir Walter Scott belonged; and 
ha, tha Poet, Mr. Skene, Mr. Mackeuiie, nnd a few other 
frieDda, bad formed themselves into a little sami-militnry 
olab, the meetings of which were held at their flunily supper 
tables in rotation.] 

* [The gentleman whose name the Poet " mif!ht not say," 
will now, it is presumed, pardon its introduction. The late 
Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, Batt., son of tlie author of the 
Life of Baattie, was another member of this volunteer corps 
and club.] 

a See King Liar. 

* [MS. — " Such nights we've had; and though om- game 

Advance of years may something tame."] 
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IMTKODUCTION TO CANTO FOUREIl- 

And though the field-day, or the di-ill, 
Seem less imporfant now — yet still 
Such may we hope to share again. 
The sprightly thought inspires my strai 
And mai'k, how, like a horseman true, 
Lord JIarmion's march I thus renew. 
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CANTO FOURTH. 



THE CAMP. 
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MAEMIOK. 



THE CAMP. 



Eustace, I said, did blitbeiy mai-k 
The fim notes of the merry lark. 
The lark sang shrill, the cock he crew, 
And loudly Marmion's bugles blew, 
And with their light and lively call, 
Brought groom and yeomaii to the stall. 
Whisding they came, and free of heart, 

But soon their mood was changed ; 
Complaint was heard on every part, 

Of sometliing disarranged. 
Some clamour'd loud for aimour lost ; 
Some brawl'd and wrangled with the host ; 
" By Becket's bones," cried one, "I fear,* 
That some false Scot has stolen my spear ! " 

1 [MS.—" ' By Becket's bones,' cried one, ' 1 swear.' ' 
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Young Blount, Lord Marmion's second squire, 

Found his steed wet with sweat and mire ; 

Although the rated horseboy swai-e, 

Last night he dress'd him sleek and faii-. 

^Vtile chafed the impatient squire like thunder, 

Old Hubert shouts, in fear and wonder, — 

" Help, gentle Blount ! help comrades all ! 

Bews lies dyiug in his stall : 

To Mannion who the plight dare teU, 

Of the good steed he loves so well ? " — 

Gaping for fear and ruth, tbey saw 

The charger panting on his straw ; ^ 

Till one, who would seem wisest, cried, — 

" \Vliat else but evil could betide. 

With that cursed Palmer for our guide ? 

Better we had through mire and bush 

Been lantern-led by Friar Rush." " 

• [MS.—-" The good horee panting on Uie straw." | 
« AUoi, " Will o' the Wlep." This personage is a strolhng 
demon, or es/inlfuSet, who, once upon a time, got admittance 
into a monastorj as a scullion, and played the Monks manj- 
pranks. Ha was also a sort of Robin Goodfellow, and Jack 
o' LaulliBm. It is in allusion to this miseliievous demon that 
Hilton's clown speaks, — 

" She was pinched, and patl'd, she said. 
And he by Ftvu-'s lanlhem led." 
"The History of Friar Rush" is of extreme rarity, and, 
fbr some time, even tlie existence of such a book was doubted, 
although it is exprensly alluded to hy Beginnld Scot, in his 
" Discovery of Witchcraft." 1 have perused a copy in the 
Tolaable library of my iriend Mr. Heber; and I observe, from 
Mr. Beloe's Anecdolea of LUeratiire that there is one in 
the excellent collection of the Marquis of Stafford. 
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Fitz-Eiistace, who tlie cause but guess'il, 

Nor wholly understood, 
His comrades' clamorous plainis suppress'd ; 

He knew Lord Marmion'a mood. 
Him, ere he issued forth, he sought, 
And found deep plunged in gloomy thought. 

And did his tale display 
Simply, as if he knew of nought 
To cause such disarray. 
Lord Marmion gave attention cold, 
Kor marvell'd at the wondera told, — 
Pass'd them as accidents of course. 
And bade his clarions sound to horse. 



Young Henry Blount, meanwhile, the cost 
Had reckon'd with their Scottish host ; 
And, as the charge he cast and piud, 
" TU thou d&servest thy hire," he said ; 
" Dost see, thou knave, my horse's plight? 
Fmries liave ridden him aD the night. 

And left him in a foam ! 
I trufit, that soon a conjuring hand. 
With English cross, and blazing brand,' 
Shall drive the devils from this land, 

To their infernal home : 
For in this haunted den, I trow. 
All night they trampled to and fro." — 

1 [US.—" With bloody cross and fiery brand."] 
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,90 MABMION. [c/ 

The laughiog host look'd on the hire, — 
" Gramercy, gentle southern squire, 
And if thou comest among the rest, 
With Scottish broadsword to be blest, 
Sharp be the brand, and sure the blow, 
And short the pang to undei^." 
Here slay'd their talk, — for Mamiion 
Gave now the signal to set on. 
The Palmer showing forth (lie way, 
They journcy'd all the morning-day .'^ 



The green-sward way was smooth and good. 
Through Humbie's and through Saltoun's 

A forest glade, which, varying still. 
Here gave a view of dale and hill. 
There naiTower closed, till overhead 
A vaulted screen the branches made. 
" A pleasant path," Fitz-Eustace said ; 
" Such as where errant-knights might see 
Adventures of high chivalry ; 
Might meet some damsel flying fast, 
Wiih hair unbound, and looks aghast ; 
And smooth and level course were here, 
In her defence to break a spear. 
Here, too, are twilight nooks and dells ; 
And oft, in such, the story tells, 
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The damsel kind, from danger freed, 
Did grateful pay her champion's meed." 
He spoke to cheer Lord Marmion's mind ; 
Perchance to show his lore design'd j 

For Eustace much had pored 
Upon a huge romantic tome,' 
In the hall-window of his home, 
Imprinted at the antique dome 

Of Caxlon, or de Worde.= 
Therefore, he spoke, — but spoke in vain. 
For Marmion ansiver'd nought agwn. 



Now sudden, distant trumpets shrill, 
In notes prolong'd by wood and hill, 

Were heard to echo far ; 
Each ready archer grasp'd his bow. 
But by the flourish soon they know. 

They breathed no point of war. 
Yet cautious, as in foeman's land, 
liOrd Marmion's order speeds the band. 

Some opener ground to gain ; 
And scarce a furlong had they rode, 
When thinner trees, receding, show'd 

1 [MS. — " Upon a Waei andpomkrom tome."] 

2 [William Gaston, the earliest Pinglisli printer, woa bo 
n Kent, a.d. 1412, and died 1491. Wynken de Worde w 

r in Che producUon of those 



" Race volumOB, dark witU taraish'd gold," 
e now iho delij-ht ot bibliomanisios.J 
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A little woodland plain. 
Just in that advant^eous glade, 
The halting troop a tine had made, 
As forth from the opposing shade 

Issued a gallant train. 



Firat came the tiumpeta, at whose c!;uig 
So lale the forest echoes rang ; 
On prancing steeds they forward press'd, 
With scarlet mantle, azure vest ; 
Each at his trump a banner wore, 
Which Scotland's royal scutcheon ' bore ; 
Heralds and pursuivants, by name 
£ut«, Islay, Marchmount, Rothsay, came. 
In painted fabai-ds, pi-oudly sliowing 
Gules, Argent, Or, and Azure glowing. 

Attendant on a King-at-ai-ms, 
Whose hand the armorial truncheon held. 
That feudal strife had often quell'd, 

When wildest its alarms. 



He was a man of middle age ; 
In aspect manly, gi'ave, and sage. 

As on King's en-and come ; 
But in the glances of his eye, 
A penetrating, keen, and sly- 
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Expression found its home ; 
The flash of that satiric rage, 
"Which, bursting oti the early stage, 
Branded the vices of tJie age, 

And broke the keys of Rome.* 
On milk-white palfrey forth he paced j 
His cap of maintenance was graced 

With the proud heron-plume. 
From his steed's shoulder, loin, and breast, 

Silk housings swept the ground, 
With Scotland's arms, device, and crest, 

Emhroider'd round and round. 
The double fressure might you see. 

First by Achaius borne. 
The thistle and the fleur-de-lis, 

And gallant unicorn.^ 
So bright the King's armoiial coat. 
That scarce the dazzled eye could note, 
In living colours, blazon'd brave, 
The Lion, which his title gave ; 
A train, which well beseem'd his state. 
But all unarra'd, around him wmt. 

Still is thy name in high account, 
And still thy verse has charms. 



■ |MS.— " The flash of that satiric rage, 

Which, bureting from the eariy stsge, 
Lash'd the coarse vices of the egc," Sic 
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MABMION. 



Sir Ditvid Lindesay of tlie Mount, 
Lord LioQ King-at-arms ! ' 



Down from his liorse did Marmion spring, 

Soon as he saw the Lion-King ; 

For well the stately Baron knew 

To him such courtesy was due, 

Whom TOyal James himself had crown'd. 

And on his temples placed the round 

Of Scotland's ancient diadem : 
And wet his brow with hallow'd wine, 
And on his finger given to shine 

The emblematic gem. 
Their mutual greetings duly made, 
The Lion thus his message said ; — 
" Though Scotland's King hath deeply swoi 
Ne'er to knit f«th with Henry more, 
And strictly hath forbid resort 
From England to his royal court ; 
Tet, for he knows Lord Marmion's name. 
And honoure much his warlike fame, 
My liege hath deem'd it shame, and lack 
Of courtesy, to turn him back ; 
And. by his order, I, your guide. 
Must lodging fit and fair provide, 



1 [See Appandis, Note I.J 

2 [MS. — "The Lion-King his mesBBge enid: — 

' My Liege hath deep und deadl; gwore 
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Till finds King James meet time to see 
The flower of English chivalry." 



Though inly chafed at this delay, 
Lord Marraion hears it as he may. 
The Palmer, his mysterious guide, 
Beholding thus his place supplied, 

Sought to take leave in vaiu : 
Strict was the Lion-King's command, 
That none, who rode in Marmion's baud, 

Should sever from the train : 
" Englnnd has here enow of spies 
In Lady Heron's witching eyes : " 
To IMavchmount thus, apart, he said, 
But fair pretext to Marmion made. 
The right hand path they now decline. 
And trace against the stream the Tyne. 



At length up tliat wild dale tliey wind, 

Where Crichtoun Castle ^ crowns the bank ; 

For there the Lion's care assign'd 
A lodging meet for Marmion's rank. 

That Castle rises on the steep 
Of the green vale of Tyne : 

And fer beneath, where slow they creep, 

1 [See Appendix, Ngle K.; and, for a ftiUer description of 
Cr[ohton Castle, see Sir Walter Scott's Fromndal AntigtMet 
<f Semlatid, ito, 1626, toI. i.] 
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From pool to eddy, dark and deep, 
Where alders moist, and willows weep, 

Tou hear her streams repine,' 
The towers in different ages rose ; 
Their various architecture shows 

The builders' various hands ; 
A mighty moss, that could oppo:^e,^ 
When deadliest hatred flred its foes. 

The vengeful Douglas bands. 



Crichtoun ! thouj^li now thy miry court 
But pens the lazy steer and sheep. 
Thy turrets rude, and totter'd Keep, 

Have been the minstrel's loved resort. 

Oft have I traced, within thy fort, 

Of mouldering shields the mystic sense," 
Scutcheons of honour, or pretence, 

Quarter'd in old armorial sort, 
Remains of rude magnificence. 

Nor wholly yet had time defaced 
Thy lordly gallery fair ; 

Nor yet the stony cord unhraced, 

Whose twisted notes, with rosea laced, 
Adorn thy ruin'd stair. 

Still rises unimpair'd below, 

The court-yard's graceflil portico ; 

I [MS.—" Her Inzy streams repine."] 

3 [MS.— " But the huge mass could well oppoaa."] 

s [MS.-" Of many a mouldering shield the sense." 
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Above its cornice, row and row 
Of fair hewn facels richly show 
Their pointed diamond form, 
Tliough there but houseless cattle go, 

To shield them from tlie storm. 
And, shuddering, still may we explore, 

Wliere oft whilom were captives pent. 
The darkness of thy Massy More ; ' 
Or, from thy grass-grown battlement, 
May trace, in undulating line. 
The sluggish mazes of the Tyne. 



Another aspect Crichtoun show'd, 

As through its portal Marmion rode ; 

But yet 'twas melancholy state 

Reeeiyed him at the outer gate ; 

For none were in tlie Castle then. 

But women, boys, or aged men. 

With eyes scarce dried, the sorrowing dame. 

To welcome noble Marmion, came ; 

Her son, a stripling twelve years old. 

ProfFer'd the Baron's rein to hold ; 

For each man that could draw a sword 

Had march'd that morning with their lord, 

Earl Adam Hepburn, — ^he who died 

On Flodden, by his sovereign's side,^ 

1 The pit, or prison vault.— [.See Appendix, Note K.| 

2 He was the eecond Earl of BoUiwell, and fell in tiie field 
of Fiodden, -wbere, aooocding to an ancient English poet, lie 
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Long may his Lady look in vain ! 

She ne'er shall see his gallant train ^ 

Come sweeping back through Criehtoun-Dean. 

'Twas a brave race, before the name 

Of bated Eothwell stain'd their fame,* 



And here two days did Marmion rest. 
With every right (hat honour claims, 

Attended as the King's own guest, — 
Such the command of Royal James, 

WLo niarjihall'd (hen his land's an-ay, 

Upon the Borough-moor that lay. 

Perchance he would not foeman's eye 

Upon his gathering host should pry, 

Till full prepared was every band 

distinguished himself by a furions attempt to retrieve the 

'i Tlieii on the Scottish part, right proud, 

The Earl of Bothwall then ont brast, 
And stepping forth, with stomach good, 

Into tlie enemies' throng he Ihrast; 
And BolhmeS .' Soikicell .' cried bold, 

To cause his souldiers to ensue, 
Bat there lie caught a wellcoma cold, 

The Englishmen straight down him threw. 
Thus Haburn through his hardy heart 

Hia fatal fine in conflict found," &o. 
Flod^ea fV'cH, a Poem ; edited by H. Weher. Edin. 1808. 

1 [MS.—" Well might his gentle Lady mourn, 

Doom'd ne'er to see her Lord's return."] 

2 Adam was grandfather to Jamee, Earl of Bothwell, too 
well known in the history of Queen Mary. 
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To mavch against the English land. 
Here while they dwelt, did Lindesay's ivit 
Oft cheer the Baron's moodier fit ; 
And, in his turn, he knew to prize 
Loi-d Mannion's powerful mind, and wise,- 
Train'd in the lore of Rome and Greece, 
And policies of waj and peacc.^ 



It chanced, as fell the second night. 

That on (he battlements theyivalk'd, 
And, by the slowly fading light, 

Of varying topics talk'd ; 
And, unaware, the Herald-bavd * 
Said, Marmion might his toil have spared. 

In travelling so fer ; 
For that a messenger from heaven 
In vain to James had counsel given 

Against the English war:' 
And, closer question'd, thus he told 
A tale, which chronicles of old 
In Scottish story have enroll'd: — 

• [JIS.— " Nor less the Herald Monnroh kiien- 
The Baron's powers to value tme — 
Hence confidence between them grew."] 

a [MS.—" Then fell from Lindesay, nnawnre, 
That Marmion niight 1 ^.^ ^^^^^^ 
Hamiion miglit well ) 
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"Of all the palaces so fail-,' 

Built for the royal dwelling, 
la Scotland, far hejoiid compare 

Linlithgow is excelHng ;* 

' [" In 3omB places Mr. Scott's love of variety has betrayed 
him into slrange imitations. This is evidently formed on Hie 
achoo! of Stamhold and Hopkins,— 

' Of all the palaces so fair,' " &c. 

Jeffrey.] 
2 [Ih Scotland there are about twen^- piUaces, castles, and 

" Where Scvlia's kings of other years " 
had their roya! home. 

" Linlithgow, diatingnished by the combined strength and 
beaucy of its situation, must have been early selected as a 
royal residence. David, who bought tlie title of saint by his 
liberality to the Church, refers several of his charters to his 
town of Linlithgow; and in that of Holyrood expressly 
bestows on the new monastary all the skins of the rams, 
ewes and Iambs, belonging to his castle of Linliten, which 
•hall die during tha year . , . The convenience afforded 
for the sport of falconry, which was so great a favourite 
during the feudal ages, was probably one cause of the 
attachment ol the ancient Scottish monarchs to Linhthgow 
and Its fine lake. Tha sport of hunting was also followed 
with success in the neighbonrhood, from which circumstance 
It probablj arises that tha ancient arms of the city represent 
a black greyhound bitch tied to a tree. . . . The situation 
of Linhtligow Palace is eminently beautiful. It stands on a 
promontory of some aievation, which advances almost into 



it of the lake. The form is tl 



a square ci 
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And in its park, in jovial June, 
How sweet tlie merry linnet's tune, 

How blithe tlie blackbii-d's lay I 
The wild buck bells' fi'om ferny brake, 
The coot dives merry on the lake. 
The saddest heart might pleasure take 

To see all nature gay. 
But June is to oiu" Sovereign dear 
The heaviest month in all the yeai- : 
Too well his cause of grief you know, 
June saw his father's overthrow.* 



composed of bnildiiigs of four stories high, with towara at 
the angles. The fronts within the ajuare, and the wiadawe, 
ave highly ornamented, and the size of the rooms, as well aa 
the width and character of the staircases, are upon a magniH- 
cent scale. One banquet-i'oom is nlnety-fbur feat long, thirty 
feet wide, and thirty-three feet high, with a gallery for muBio. 
The Iting'E Tvardrobe, or dressing-room, looking to the west, 
projects over tiie wnlls, so as to have a delicious prospect on 
three sides, and is one of the most enviable boudoirs we 
have ever seeji." — Sib WaltiiB Scott'b Pfmincial Atdigai- 
Heo.] 

1 1 am glad of an opportunity to deseribe the cry of the 
deer by another word than bmymg, although the latter has 
been sanctified by the use of the Scottish metrical transialjon 
of the Psalms. BeUseeros to be au abbreviation of beliotr. 
This sylvan sound conveyed great delight to our aneestors, 
chiefly, I suppose, from association. A gentle knight in the 
raign of Henry VIU., Sir Thomas Wortley, built Wantley 
Lodge, in Wancliffe Forest, for Ihe pleasure (as an ancient 
inscription testifies) of listening to tjie hart's beB. 

2 The rebellion against James III. was signalized by the 

When the King saw liia own banner displayed against him, 
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Woe fo the traitors, who could bring 
The princely boy against his King ! 
Still in iiis conscience bums the sting. 
In offices as strict as Lent, 
King James's June is ever spent.' 



" When last lliis rutWu! month was co 
And in Linlithgow's holy dome 

The King, as wont, was praying ; 
While, for his royal father's soul. 
The chanters sung, the bells did toll, 

The Bishop mass was saying — 
For now the year brought round again 
The day the luckless King was slain— 



und his son in the faction of his enemies, he lost the little 
courage he hBil evor possessed, fled out of the field, fell from 
his horse aa it started at n woman and water-pitcher, and 
was slain, it ia not well understood by whom. James IV., 
after the battle, passed to Stirling, and hearing tha monks of 
the chapsl-royal deploiing the death of hia father, their 
founder, he was seiaad wllh deep remorse, wtiich manifested 
itself in savere penances. 8aa a following Note on stanza ix. 
of canto T. The battle of Sauchiebnm, in widch James III. 
fell, was foaght ISth June, 1488. 

1 [MS.— "In offices as strict as Lent, 

And penancaa his Janes are spent."] 

2 [MS.—" For now the year brought round again 

The very day that he i - i ■ 

The day that the third James ( "™ '^ "'"" 
In Katharine's aisle tlie Monaccli kneds, 
And folded hands ) , .. ^ ,. „ , „ . 

, ,, , , .}■ SHOW what hefeela."! 

And hands sore clasped j 
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la Katharine's aisle the Monarch knelt, 
With eackcloth-shirt, and iron belt, 

And eyes with sorrow streEuning; 
Around him in their stalls of State, 
The Thiatle's Knight-Companions sate, 

Their hanners o'er them beaming. 
I too ■WAS thei-e, and, sooth to tell, 
Bedeafen'd with the jangling knell, 
Was watching where the sunbeams fell, 

Through the stain'd casement gleaming ; 
But, while I mark'd what next befell, 

It seem'd as I were dreaming. 
Stepp'd from the crowd a ghostly wight, 
In azure gown, with cincture white ; 
His forehead hald, his head was bare, 
Down hung at length his yellow hair. — 
Now, mock me not, when, good my LoBrd, 
I pledge to you my knightly word, 
That, when I saw his placid grace. 
His simple majesty of fiice. 
His solemn bearing, and his pace 

So stately gliding on, — 
Seem'd to me ne'er did limner p^nt 
So just an image of the Saint, 
^Vho propp'd the vii^in in lier faint, — 

The loved Apostle John ! 



" He stepp'd before the Monarch's chair, 
And stood with rustic plainness there, 
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And litlle reverence made ; 
Nor head, nor body, bow'd, nor beut, 
But on the desk his arm he leant. 

And words like these he said. 
In a low voice,— but never tone ' 
So tluill'd through vein, and nerve, and 

bone : — 
' My mother sent me from afar, 
Sir King, to warn Ihee not to war, — 

Woe waits on thine array ; 
If war thou wilt, of woman fau-,^ 
Her witching wiles and wanton snare, 
James Stuart, doubly wam'd, beware : 

Giod keep thee aa he may ! ' — 
The wondering monarch seem'd to seek 

For answer, and found none ; 
And when he raised his head to speak. 
The monitor was gone. 
The marshal and myself had cast 
To stop him as he outward paaa'd; 
But, lighter than the whirlwind's blast, 

He vanish'd from our eyes, 

Like sunbeam on the biOow east, 

That glances but, and dies." 

' [MS. — "In n low voice— but every tone 

Thrill'd through the listener's vein and bone."] 
2 [MS. — " And if lo war thou needs wilt fiire 
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xviii. 

While Lindesay told his marvel strange, 
The twilight was so pale, 

He mark'd not Marmion's colour change, 
While listening lo the tale : 

But, after a suspended pause, 

The Baron spoke : " Of Nature's laws 
So strong I held the force. 

That never superhuman cause 
Could e'er control their course ; 
And, three days since, had judged your aim 
Was hut to make your guest your game. 
But I have seen, since past the Tweed,' 
What much has changed my sceplJiijireed, l_ 
And made me credit aught." — He staid, 
And seem'd to wish his words unsaid : 
But, by that strong emotion press'd, 
Which prompts us to unload our breast, 

Even when discovery's pain, 
To Lindesay did at length unfold 
The tale his village host had told. 

At GifFord, to his train. 
Nought of the Palmer says he thei-e. 
And nought of Constance, or of Clare ; 
The thoughts, which broke his sleep, he seems 
To mention but as feverish dreams. 

1 |MS.— " But events, since I oross'd the Tweed, 
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" 111 vain," said he, " to rest I spread 
My burning limbs, and couch'd my head : 

Fantastic thoughts retum'd ; 
And, by theii- wild dominion led. 

My heart within me bum'd.' 
So sore was Ihe delirious goad, 
I took my steed, and forth I rode, 
And, as the moon shone bright and cold. 
Soon rcach'd the camp upon the wold. 
The southern entrance I pass'd through. 
And halted, and my bugle blew, 
Mettought an answer met my ear, — 
Yet was the blast so low and drear,^ 
So hollow, and so faintly bloivn. 
It might be echo of my own. 

XX. 

" Thus judging, for a little space 
I listen'd, ere I left the place ; 

But scarce could trust my eyes, 
Nor yet can think they serve me true, 
When sudden in the ring I view, 

' [MS.—" In vain, said he, " to rest I laid 

My buniing limbs, and llirobliing head— 
Fautastio tboughts retum'd ; 

lied, 
And, by their wild dominion > eway'd, 

My heart within rae burn'd."] 
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In form distinct of shape aiid hue, 

A mounted champion rise. — 
I've fought, Lord-Lion, many a day,' 
In single fight, and mis'd affray, 
And ever, I myself may aay, 

Have borne me as a knight ; 
But when this unexpected foe 
Seem'd starting from the gulf below, — 
I eai-e not though the truth I show, — 

I trembled with affright ; 
And as I placed in rest my speai', 
My hand so shook for very fear, 

I scarce could conch it right. 



" Wliy need my tongue the issue tell ? 
We ran our coui-se, — my charger fell ; — 
What could he 'gainst the shock of hell ? 

I roU'd upon the plain. 
High o'er my head, with threatening hand, 
The spectre shook his naked brand, — - 

Yet did the worst remain : 
My dazzled eyes I upward east, — 
Not opening hell itself could blast 



1 [MS.- 



-" I've been, Lord-Uon, many a day, 

In conibiit single, or raeHe."] 

'** The spectra sbook his naked brand,— 

Yet doth the norst remain : 

My reeling eyes I npward cast, — 

But opening liell could never blast 

Their sight like what I saw."] 
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Their sight, like what I saw ! 
Full on hh face the moonbeam sfrook ! — 
A. face could never be mistook ! 
I knew the stem vindictive IcMjk, 
And held my breath for awe. 
I saw the face of one who, fled ^ 
To foreign climes, has long been dead, — 

I well believe the last ; 
For ne'er, from visor raised, did stai'e 
A human warrior, with a glare 

So grimly and so ghast. 
Thrice o'er my head he shook the blade ; 
But when to good Saint George I pi-ay'd, 
(The first time e'er I ask'd his aid,) 

He plunged it in the sheath ; 
Ajid, on hLs courser mounting light, 
He seem'd to vankh from my sight t 
The moonbeam droop'd, and deepest night 

Sunk down upon the heath. — 

Twere long to tell what cause I have 
To know his face that met me there, 

CalI'd by his hatred from the grave, 
To cumber upper air : 
Dead, or alive, good cause had he 
To be my mortal enemy." 

1 [MS.—" I knew the face of one long dead, 



I kn«w the face of one who fled 

To foreign olimea, or long since de 

I well may judge the last."] 
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Marvcll'd Sir David of tlie Mount ; 
Tlien, learn'd in story, 'gan recount 

Such chance had happ'd of old, 
When once, near Norham, there did fight 
A spectre fell of fiendish mighty 
In likeness of a Scottish knight. 

With Brian Buhner hold. 
And train'd him nigh to disallow 
The aiA of his baptismal vow. 
"And such a phantom, too, 'tis said. 
With Highland' broadsword, targe, and plaid, 

And fingers red with gore, 
Is seen in Eothiemurcus glade, 
Or where the sable pine-trees shade 
Dark Toman toul, and Auchnasl^d, 

Dromouchty, or Glenmore.^ 
And jet, whate'er such legends say, 
Of warUke demon, ghost, or fay. 

On mountain, moor, or plain, 
Spotless in faith, in bosom bold,' 
True son of chivalry should hold 

These midnight terrors vain ; 
For seldom have such spirits power 
To harm, save in the evil hour. 
When guilt we meditate witliin, 

' See the traditions concerning Bulmer, and the spectre 
osilled Lhamdearg, or Bloody-hand, In a note on canto iii. 
[Appendix, Note H.] 

s IMS.—" Of spotless faith, and bosom bold."] 
VOL.. II. 14 
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Or harljour, unrepented sin." — ^ 
Lord Marmion turn'd him half aside. 
And twice to clear his voice he tried, 

Then press'd Sir David's hand, — 
But nought, at length, in answer said ; 
And here their further converse staid, 

Each ordering that his hand 
Should howne them with the rising day, 
To Scotland's camp to take their way, — 

Such was the King's conimand. 

xxni. 
Early they took Dun-Edin's road, 
And I could trace each step they trode : 
Hill, hrook, nor dell, nor rock, nor stone. 
Lies on the path to me unknown. 
Much might it boast of storied lore ; 
But, passing such digression o'er, 
Sufftce it that their route was laid 
Across the furzy hills of Braid. 
They pass'd the glen and scanty rill. 
And chmb'd the opposing bank, uniil 
They gain'd the top of Blackford Hill. 

XXIV. 

Blackford ! on whose uncultured breast. 

Among the broom, and thorn, and whin, 
A truant-boy, I sought the nest, 

1 I MS.—" When mortals metlitata within 
Fresh guilt, or unrepBTifad sin."l 
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Oi' listed, as I lay at rest, 

While rose on breezes thin, 
The murmur of the city crowd, 
And, from his steeple jangling loud, 

Saint Giles's mingling din. 
Now, fi-om the summit to the plaiu. 
Waves all the hill with yellow griiin ; 

And o'er llie landscape as I look- 
Nought do I see unchanged remain. 

Save the rude cliffs and chiming brook. 
To me they make a heavy moan, 
Of early friendships past and gone. 



But different far the change has been,^ 
Since Marmion, from the croivn 

Of Blackford, saw that martial scene 
tpon the bent so brown ; 

Thousand pavilions, white as snow. 

Spread all the Borough-moor helow,^ 



1 [MS.—" But, oh, far different change has been. 

Since Marmion, from the err>wn 

Of Blaokford-hlll, upon the acane 

Of Scotland's war look'd down."3 
« The Borough, or Common Moor of Edinburgh, was of 
very great extent, reaching tVora the aouthem wnlls of the 
city to the bottom of Braid Hilla. It was anciently a forest ; 
tmd, in that state, wan bo great a nuisance, that the inhabi- 
tant of Edinburgh had penniaaion granted to them of bnild- 
ing wooden galleries, projecting over the street, in order to 
encourage them to consume the timberj which they seem to 
iiave done very effBctnalij. When James IV. mustered the 
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Upland, and dale, and down ;— 
A thousand did I say ? I ween,' 
Thousands on tliousanda there were seen 
That cheeker'd all the healh hetwecn 

The streamlet and the town ; 
Iq crossing ranks extending far, 
Foi-ming a camp irregular ; ^ 
Oft giving way, where still there stood 
Some I'elics of the old oak wood, 
That darkly huge did intervene, 
And tamed the glaring white with green 
Li these extended lines there lay 
A martial kingdom's vast arraj-. 



For from Hehudes, dark with rain, 
To eastern Lodon's fertile plain, 
And from the southern Redswire edge, 
To furthest Rosse's rocky ledge : 

aiTOj of the kingdom there, in 1613, the Borough-moor was, 
acoordinp; to Hawthornrten, " n field apaoious, and delighlfol 
by the shnde of many stately and aged OHfcs." Upon that, 
and similar occasions, the royal standard is traditionally stdd 
to have been displayed th)m the Hare Stnne, a high stone, 
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JAMTOIV.] THE CAMP. 213 

From west to east, from south to north, 
Scotland sent all her \varrioc3 forth. 
Marmion might hear the mingled hum 
Of myi'iads up the mountain come ; 
The horses' tramp, and tinkling clank, 
Where chiefs review'd their vassal rank, 

And charger's shrilling neigh ; 
And see the shifting lines advanee, 
While fi'Cquent flash'd from shield and lance, 

The sun's I'Cfiected my. 



Thin curling in the morning air, 

The wreaths of failing smoke declare 

To embers now the brands decay'd. 

Where the night-watch their fires had made. 

They saw, slow rolling on the plain. 

Full many a baggage-cart and waiii. 

And dire artillery's clumsy car. 

By sluggish oxen tugg'd to war ; 

And there were Borthwick's Sisters Seven,' 

And cuirarins which France had given. 

Hl-omen'd gift 1 the guns remain 

The conqueror's spoil on Flodden plain, 

xxvni. 
Nor mark'd ihey less, where in the air 
A thoussmd streamers flaunted fair ; 

1 Sevan eulveiins so called, east by one Borthwiok. 
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Various in shape, device, and hue. 
Green, sanguine, purple, red, and blue, 
Broad, narrow, awaHow-tail'd, and square, 
Scroll, pennon, pencil, handrol,^ there 
O'er the pavilions flew.' 

1 Each of these fendal ansigns Intimated the different rank 
of those entitled to dlEp!iiy them. 

2 1 do not exactly know the Scottish mode of encampment 
in 1513, but Patten gives a curious description of tliat which 
lie saw after the battle of Pinltey, in IS+fi " Here now, to 
aaj somewhat of the manner of their otimp : An thay had uo 
pnvilionj^, or round houses, of any commendnble coTDpass, so 
wear thare few otJier tentes with posts, as the used mannar of 
making is; and of these few also, none of ahove twenty foot 
length, bnt most far under; tbr the moat part all vary sump- 
taously beset, (after tlieir fashion,) tbr the love of France, 
with flBur-de-1 js, some of blue huoiieram, some of blaok, and 
some of anme other colours. These white ridges, as 1 call 
them, that, as we stood on Fauxsyde Bray, did make so great 
muster toward us, which I did take then to be a number of 

coarser cambryk in dade, for it was all of canvas sheets and 
wear the tenticles, or rather oabyns and couches of their aol- 
diers; the which, (much after tha common building of their 
country beside) had they ftamed of four stjclu, about an ell 
long a piece, whearof two fastened together at one end aloft, 
aud iha two endes beneath stuck in the ground, an ell asun- 
der, standing in fashion like the bowes of a eowes yoko! ovar 
two such bowes (one, as it were, at their head, the other at 
thaitfeet,)tliey stretched a sheet down on both sides, whereby 
their cabin bacama roofed like a ridge, but skant shut at both 
ends, and not very close beneath on the sides, unless their 
sticks were the shorter, or their wives the more liberal to 
lend them larger naperj-; howbeit, when they had lined 
them, and stuff'd them so thick with straw, with the weather 
as it was not very cold, when they wear ones couched, ther 
were as warm as they had been wrapt in horses dung."— 
T.\ili:s'n Ac^owit of Smaersef) Expeilitim. 
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■ANTOIV.] THE CAMP. ^1 

Highest, and midmost, was descried 
The royal banner floating wide ; 

The staff, a pine-tree, strong and straight,^ 
Pitch'd deeply in a massive stone. 
Which still in memory is shown, 

Yet hent beneath the standard's weight 
Whene'er the western wind onroll'd. 
With toil, the huge and cumbrous fold. 
And gave to view the dazzling field, 
Where in proud Scotland's royal shield, 

The ruddy lion ramp'd in gold.^ 

XXIX. 

Lord Marmion view'd the landscape bright.- 
He view'cl it with a chief's delight, — 



1 JMS.— " The St 



it is shown."] 



s The well-known arms of Scotland. If yoii will believe 
Boethius nnd Buchanan, the double treaanre round the shield, 
menlioned p. 199, cauMer jteur-de-lyied, or lingved md armed 
fimre, was first aaanmed by Achains, Kii^ of Scotland, oon- 
teroporary of Chsrlemagna, and founder of the oelebrated 
League witt Franca; bnt later antiquaries make poor Eoohy, 
or Achy, little better than a sort of King of Brentford, whom 
old Grig (who has aleo swelled Into Gregorins Magnus) asso- 
ciated with himself in the important duty of governing aome 
part of the northeastern ooast of Scotland, 
s [MS.— "Lord Marmion's large dark eye flash'd light, 
It kindled with a chiefs delight. 
For glow'd with martial joy hia heart. 
As upon hattle-day."] 
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216 MARMION. [CANTO IV, 

Until within him hum'd his heart, 

And lightning from his eye did part, 
As oa the battle-day ; 

Such glance did falcon never dart. 
When stooping on hia prey. 
"Oh! well, I-ord-Lion, hast thoa said, 
Thy King from warfare to diasuside 

Were but a vain essay : 
For, hy St, George, were that host mine, 
Not power infernal, nor divine, 
Should once to peace my soul incline, 
Till I had dimm'd their armour's shine 

In glorious battle-fray I " 
Answer'd the Bard, of milder mood : 
" Fair is the sight,— and yet 'twere good. 

That Kings would think withal. 
When peace and wealth their land has biess'd, 
Tis better to sit atill at rest,^ 

Than rise, perchance to fall." 



Still on the spot Lord irarmion siay'd. 
For fairer scene he ne'er survey'd. 



— " 'Tis better sitting still at rest, 
Hianrisingbuttofell. 
Ajtdwhiie Aese mords Otey ^d exi^ange. 
They reach'd the camp't txlretneai range. 
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■AHTOIV.] THE CAJIP. 2li 

When sated with the mai-tial show 
That peopled all the plain below, 
The wandering eye could o'er it go, 
And mark the distant city glow 
With gloomy splendour red ; 
For on the smoke-wreaths, huge and slow, 
That round her sahle turrets flow. 
The morning beams were shed, 
And tinged them with a lustre proud, 
Like that which sti-eaks a thundercloud. 

Such dusky grandeur clothed the height. 

Where the huge Castle holds its state. 
And all the steep slope down, 

Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky, 

Piled deep and massy, close and high, 
Mine own I'omantic town ! ' 

But uortliwai-d far, with purer blane, 

On Ochil mountains fell the ray^. 

And as each heathy top they kiss'd, 

It gleam'd a purple amelliyst. 

Yonder the shores of Fife you saw ; 

Here Preston-Bay, and Berwick-Law ; 
And, broad between them roll'd. 

The gallaut Frith the eye might note. 

Whose islands on its bosom float, 
Like emeralds chased in gold, 

Fitz-Eustace' heart felt closely pent ; 

As if to give his rapture vent. 

The spur he to his charger lent, 

1 [MS.— " Uun-EiliQ'a towers and toivii."] 
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And raised his bridle hand, 
And miiking demi- volte in air, 
Cried, " Where's the coward that would i 

To flght for such a land ! " 
The Lindesay smiled his joy to see ; ' 
Nor Marmion's frown i-epi-esz-'d his glee. 



Thus while they looli'd, a flourish proud. 
Where mingled trump, and clarion loud. 

And fife, and kettle-drum, 
And sackbut deep, and paaltery. 
And war-pipe with discordant ciy. 
And cymbal clattering to the sky. 
Making wild music bold and high, 

Did up the mounttun come ; 
The whilst the bells with distant chime, 
Merrily toU'd the hour of prime, 

And thus the Lindesay spoke : '' 
" Thus clamour still the war-notes when 
The King to mass his way has ta'en. 
Or to St. Katharine's of Sienne,' 

Or Chapel of Saint Eocque. 
To you fhey speak of martial fame ; ' 

1 [MS.— "The LionBmiledhisjojtoaee."] 
» [MS.—" And thus the Lion spoke."] 
8 [MS.—" Or 10 our Lndy's of Sienue."] 
' [MS.—" To j-ou they epaak of martial fame, 
To me of mood more mild and tame- 
Blither would be their cheBr."| 
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liNTOIV,] THE CAMP, i 

But me remind of peaceful game, 

"When blither wa? their cheer, 
ThriUiug in Falkland-woods the air, 
In signal none his steed should spare, 
But stripe which foremost might repair 

To the downfall of the deer. 

XXXII. 
" Nor less," he said, — " when looking forrh, 
I view yon Empress of the North 

Sit on her hilly throne ; 
Her palace's imperial bowers, 
Her castle, proof to hostile powers, 
Her stately halls and holy towers^ — 

Nor less," he said, " I moan, 
To think what woe mischance may bring. 
And how these merry bells may ring 
The death-dirge of our gallant King; 

Or with the larum call 
The burghers forth to watch and ward, 
'Gainst southern sack and fires to guard 

Dun-Edin's leaguer'd wall. — 
But not for my pi-esaging thought. 
Dream conquest sure, or cheaply bought ! - 

Lord Marmion, I say nay : 
God is the guider of the field, 
He breaks the champion's spear and shield 
But thou thyself shait say. 
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^ MARJIIOX. [CA.\TO 

When joins yon host in deadly slowre. 
That England's dames must weep in bower, 

Hep monks the death-mass sing ; ' 
For never saVst thou such a power 

Led on by such a King." — 

And now, down winding to the plain. 
The barriers of the camp they gain, 

And there they made a stay. — 
There stays the Minstrel, till he fling 
His Land o'er every Border string. 
And fit his harp the pomp to sing. 
Of Scotland's ancient Court and King, 

In the succeeding lay. 

I [MS.—" Their monks dead masses Eing."] 
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IXTEODUCTION TO CANTO FIFTH.' 

1 ["These Introductory Epistles, thongh escellent in tham- 
selves, are m fact only inteimptionB to the fable, and, ac- 
cordingly, nine readers ont of ten bave perused them sepa- 
rately, either before or aiVer the poem. In short, the personal 
appearance of the Minstrel, who, though the Lmt, in the 
most charming of all mmstrels, ia hy no means compensated 
by the idea of an author shorn of bis picturesque beard, and 
writing letters to his intimate friends."— George Ellis.] 
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OEORGE ELLIS, BStt." 

Edlnbui^h. 

When dark December glooms the day. 

And takes our autumn joys away ; 

When short and scant the sunbeam throws. 

Upon the weaiy waste of snows, 

A cold and profitless regard. 

Like patron on a needy bard ; 

When sylvan occupation's done, 

And o'er the chimney rests the gun, 

And hang, in idle trophy, near, 

The game-pouch, flshing-rod, and spear ; 

When wiry terrier, rough and grim. 

And greyhound, with his length of limb, 

And pointer, now employ'd no more, 

' [This accomplished gontlaraan, the well-known oondjnto 
of Mr. Canning and Mr, Frere in the " AaiiJHcobin," am 
editor of " Specimens of Ancient English Romances," &o. 
died lOth April, 1815, aged TO yaars; being suooeeded in hii 
BBtates by hb brother, Charles Ellis, Esq., created, in 1827 
Lard Seaford.— Ed.] 
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Cumber our parlour's narrow floor ; 

.When in his stall the impatient steed 

Is long condemn'd to rest and feed ; 

When from our snow-encircled home, 

Scarce cares the hardiest step lo roam, 

Since path ia none, save that to bring 

The needful water from the spring ; 

When wrinkled news-page, thrice conn'd o'er, 

Beguiles the dreary hour no more, 

And darkling pohtician, cross'd, 

Inveighs against the lingering post, 

And answering housewife sore complains 

Of carriers' snow-impeded wains ; 

When such the country cheer, I come. 

Well pleased, to seek our city home ; 

For converse, and for books, to change 

The Forest's melancholy range. 

And welcome, with renew'd delight. 

The busy day and social night. 

Not here need my desponding rhyme 
Lament the ravages of time, 
As erst by Newark's riven towers. 
And Ettrick sfripp'd of forest bowei-s.' 
True, Caledonia's Queen is changed,' 
Since on her dusky summit ranged, 

e The Old Town of Edinburgh was secured on the north 
,ida by a lake, now drained, ajid on tile south by 11 Wftll, 
vhich there was some attempt to make defensiblB avan ac 
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IXTRODUCTION TO CASTO FIFTH, 

Within its steepy Hmita pent, 
By bulwark, line, and battlement, 
And flanking towers, and laky flood. 
Guarded and garrison'd she stood, 
Denying entranee or resort, 
Save at eatli tall embattled port ; 
Above whose arch, suspended, bung 
Portcullis spiled ivitb iron prong. 
That long is gone, — but not so long, 
Since, early dosed, and opening late, 
Jealous revolved the studded gate. 
Whose task, from eve to morning tide, 
A wicket churlishly supplied. 
Stem then, and steel-girt was thy brow, 
Dun-Edin I 0, how alter'd now, 
When safe amid thy mountain court 
Thou sitt'st, like Empress at her sport, 
And Uberal, unconflned, and free, 
Flinging thy white arms to the sea.' 
For thy dark cloud, with umbeHd lower. 
That hung o'er cliff', and lake, and tower, 



lata es 1J46. The gales, and the greater psrt of tlie wall, 
have been pulled down, in the courEB of the lale extensive 
and beautifnl eiilargamBnt of the city. My ingenious and 
valued friend, Jlr. Thomas Campbell, proposed to celebrate 
Edinburgh under theapithethera borrowed. Buttho" Queen 
of the North " has not been so fortunate as to receive from 
so eminent a pen the proposed distinction, 

I Since writing tbia line, I find 1 have inadvertently boiv 
rowed it almost verbatim, though with somewhat a different 
meaning, from a chorus in " Caraetaous!" — 
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Thou gleam'st against the western i-dj- 
Teo thousand Imes of brighter day. 

Not she, Uie Championess of old, 
In Spenser's magic tale enroll'd, 
She for the charmud spear renown'd, 
Which forced each knight to kids the ground,— 
Not she more changed, when, placed sit re^, 
What time she was Malhecco's guest,' 
She gave to flow her maiden vest ; 
When from the eoi-selet's grasp relieved. 
Free to the sight her basom heaved; 
Sweet was her blue eye's modest smile. 
Erst hidden by tlie aventajle ; 
And down Ler ehoulders graceful roU'd 
Her locks profuse, of paly gold. 
They who whilom, in midnight fight. 
Had marvell'd at her matchless might, 
No less her maiden charms approved, 
But looking liked, and liking loved.' 
The sight could jealous pangs beguile. 
And charm Malbeceo's cares a while ; 
And he, the wandering Squire of Dame^, 
Forgot his Columbella's claims, 

" Britain hoard tlie descant bold, 
Ste flnng Iier wliite arms o'er the sen, 

Prond ill her leafy Imaom to enfold 
The freight of harmony." 
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ISTEODUCTION TO OAXTO riFTH. '. 

And paf^sion, erst unknowii, could gain 

TJie brenst of blunt Sir Satyrane ; 

Nor durst light Pavidel adrauce, 

Bold as he was, a looser glance. 

Site charra'd, at once, and tamed the heart, 

In com parable Britomarte ! 

So thou, fair City ! disarray'd 
Of battled wall, and rampart's aid. 
As stately seem'st, but lovelier lar 
Than in tliat panoply of war, 
Nor deem that from thy fenceless ihrone 
Strength and security ai'e flown ; 
StJU as of yore. Queen of the North ! 
Still canst thou send thy children forth. 
Ne'er readier at alarm-bell's call 
Thy bui^hers rose to man thy wall, 
Than now, in danger, shall be thine, 
Thy dauntless voluntary line ; 
For fosse and turret proud to stand, 
Their breasts the bulwarks of the land. 
Thy thousands, train'd to martial toil. 
Full red would stain their native soil, 
Ere fi-om thy mural crown there fell 
The slightest knosp, or pinnacle. 
And if it come, — as come it may, 
Dun-Edin I that eventful day, — 
Eenown'd for hospitable deed. 
That virtue much with Heaven may plead, 
In patriarchal times whose care 
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Descending angels deigned 1o share ; 

That claim may wrestle blessing* down 

On those who fight for The Good Town, 

Destined in. every age to be 

Eefuge of injured royalty ; 

Sinc« first, when conquering York aioai: 

To Henry meek she gave repose/ 

1 Henrj- VI., with his Queen, his heir, and the chiefs of liis 
family, fled to Scotland after the fatnl battle of Towton. In 
this note, a donbt was flrnnerly expressed, whether Henry 
VL Ofime to Edinbnrgli, though his Queen certainly did, Mr. 
Finkerton inclining to believe that he remained at Kirkcnd- 
hilght. But my nohle friend, Lord Nnpier, has pointed oat 
to rae a Rrnnt by Henry, of an annuity of fortymnrks to his 
Lordship's ancestor, John Napier, subscribed by the Kuig 
himself, at Edbibarsh, the 2Sth day of August, hi the thirty- 
ninth year of his reign, which corresponds to the year of Qod, 
1461. This grant, Douglas, with his usual neglect of accu- 
racy, dates in 1B88. But this error being corrected from the 
copy in Macfarlane's M88., p. 119,20, removes all skepticism 
on the subject of Heury VI. being really at Edinbnrgh. John 
Sapier was son and heir of Sir Alexander Napier, and about 
this time was Provost of Edinburgh. The hospitable recep- 
tion of the distressed monarch and his family, called forth on 
Scotland the euoominm of Molinet, a contemporary poet. 
The English people, he says;— 

" Usg KOBsrau roj crieTtfit, 

Par deipUeax TOiUiiT, 
Le tieil en deboMrenl, 
Et ton legitime hoir, 
QidfuylyfaUa prendre 
If Eicosae 2e ffantJtd^ 
De too! sidclei le laendre, 
EtlepbatoUerant." 

Recollections des Avantnres. 
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INTliODL'CTlON TO CANTO FIFTH. 

Till late, witli wonder, grief, and awe, 
Great Bourbon's relies, sad she saw.^ 

Truce to these thoughts ! — for, as they ri 
How gladly I avert mine eyes, 
Bodings, or true or false, to change. 
For Fiction's fair romantic range, 
Or for Tradition's dubioas light, 
That hovers 'twixt the day and night ; 
DazzUng alternately and dim, 
Her wavering lamp I'd rather trim. 
Knights, squires, and lovely dames to see. 
Creation of my fantasy, 
Than gaze abroad on reeky fen,* 
And make of mists invading men. — '■ 
"Who loves not more the night of June 
Than dull December's gloomy noon ? 
The moonlight than the fog of frost ? 
And can we say, which cheats the most ? 

But who shall teach my harp to gain 
A sound of the romantic str^n, 



' [In Jannaiy, 1796, the exiled Count d'Artois, aftcrwiirds 
Cbarlas X. of France, took np his rBBideiice in Holyrood, 
wliera he remained until August, 1799. When ngain driven 
from his cuuulry by the Revolution of July, 1830, tha same 
nnforfnnate Prince, with all the immediate members of his 
tkmiij-, sought refuge once mora in the ancient palace of the 
Stuarts, and remained there until ISlh September, 1633.] 

a [MS — " Than gaze out on the foggy fen." 1 
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Whose Anglo-Norman tones while re 

Could win the royal Henry's ear,^ 

Famed Beauclerk call'd, for that he loved 

The minstrel, and hia lay approved ? 

Who shall these lingering notes redeem, 

Decaying ou Oblivion's stream ; 

Such uotos as from the Breton tongue 

Marie translated, Blondel sung ? — 

! horn, Time's rav^e to repair, 

And make the dying Muse thy care ; 

Who, when his scythe her hoary foe 

Was poising for tlie final blow, 

The weapon fiiDm hia hand could wring. 

And break his glass, and shear hia wing, 

And bid, reviving in his strain, 

The gentle poet live again ; 

Thou, who canst give to lightest lay 

An unpedantic moral gay. 

Nor leaa the dullest theme bid flit 

On wings of unexpected wit ; 



1 Mr. Eilis, in his vnlnabla Inlrodnetion to the " Speolmens 
of Eomance," has proved, by the concurriag testimony of La 
Kavaillere, Tressaii, bat especially iha Abb^ de la Rue, that 
the courts of our Anglo-Norman Kings, rather than those of 
the French monarch, produced the birth of Konmn lit t. 
ture. Marie, eoon after mentioned, compiled from Ann n 
originals, and translnted into Norman-Frencli, -om 
language, the tweWo carious Liijs, of which M Fills hia 
^Ten us aprecii in the Appendix to his Introd 1 Tl 

story of Blondel, the famous imd faithful minstrel f E h. d 
I., needs no commentary. 
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INTRODDCTIOS TO CANTO FIFTH. 

In letters as in life ajiproved, 

Example honour'd, and beloyed, — 

Deai- Ellis ! to tlie bard impai-t 

A leason of thy magic art, 

To win at once the head and heart, — 

At onee to charm, instviiet, and mend, 

My guide, my pattern, and my friend ! ^ 

Such minstrel lesson to bestow 
Be long tby plea-siiig (ask, — but, ! 
No more by thy example teach, 
— Wliat few can practise, all can preach,— 
Witli even patience to endure 
Lingering disease, and pamful cure, 
And boast affliction's pangs subdue<l 
By mild and manly fortitude. 
Enough, the lesson has been given : 
Forbid the repetition, Heaven ! 

Come listen, then ! for thou hast known. 
And loved the Minstrel's varying tone, 
Who, like his Border sires of old, 
Waked a wild measure rude and bold, 
Till Windsor's oaks, and Ascot plain, 
With wonder heard the northern strain." 

I [" Come then, iny friead, my genius, come slon^, 
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-i-yi MARJIIOX. 

Come listen ! bold in thy applause, 
The Bard shall seem pedaatic laws ; 
And, as the ancient art could stain 
Achievements on the storied pane, 
Irregularly traced and plann'd, 
But yet BO glowing and so grand, — 
So shall he strive, in changeful hue, 
Field, feast, and combat, to renew, 
And loves, and arras, and harpei-s' glee 
And all the pomp of chivalry. 
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THE COURT. 
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THE COUET. 



The train haa left llie hills of Braid ; 
The baiTier guard have open made 
(So Lindesay bade) the palisade, 

That closed the tented ground ; 
Their men the warders badiward drew. 
And carried pikes as they rode through, 

Into ils ample bound,' 
Fast i-an the Scottish warriors there, 
Upon the Southern band to stare. 

1 I MS. — " The barrier guard the Lion knew, 

Advu.nced their pikes, and soon withdrew 
The slender palisades and few 

That closed Che tented ground; 
And Jlannion with hia train rode through, 
Across its ample hound.''] 
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) MAUMIOX. [iJASTO 1 

And envy witli their wonder rose, 
To see such well-appointed foes ; 
Sueh length of shafts, such mighty bows,' 
So huge, that many simply thought, 
But for A vaunt guch weapons wrought ; 
And little deem'd their force to feel, 
Through links of mail, and plates of steel, 
When rattUng upon Flodden vale, 
The cloth-yard arrows flew like hail.^ 



Sor less did JIarmion's skilful view 
Glance every line and squadron through ; 
And much he marveU'd one small land 
Could marshal forth such various band : 

For men-at-arms were here. 
Heavily sheathed in msul and plate, 
Like iron towers for strength and weight, 
On Flemish steeds of bone and height, 

With battle-axe and spear. 

1 [MS.— "So long their shafts, so large their bows."] 

2 This is no poetical exaggemlion. In some of the ooiin- 
tiBB of England, distinguished for archery, sliafts of this ex- 
traordinary length were actually used. Thus, at the battle 
of Blackheath, between the troops of Henry VII. and the 
Cornish insargents, in 1490, the bridge of Dartford was de- 
fended by a picked band of archers from the rebel army, 
" whoee arrowa," says Hollinshed, " ware In length a fiiU 
cloth yard," The ScotHsh, according to Ascham, had a prov- 
erb, that every English archer carried under his belt twenty- 
fonr Scots, in allusion to bis bundle of unerring shafts. 
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TO v-l THE COURT. d6 

Young knights and squires, a lighter train, 
Practised their chargers on the plain,^ 
By aid of kg, of liand, and rein, 

Each warlike feat to show, 
To pasf, to wheel, tlie croupe to gain, 
And high curvet, that not in vain 
The sword sway might descend amain 

On foeman's casque below.'' 
He saw the hai-dy burghers there 
March arra'd, on foot, with faces bare,* 



' [MS. — " There arjai Ihaic ohnrgera on the plain."] 
a " The most useful irir, as the Frenolimen term it, is (errj- 
terr; the coiir6eUfi,cabrioles, or unpai ei fin jrawii, being fitter 
for horaes of parnde nmi triumph than for soldiers : yet 1 Ofui- 
not deny but b demivolta with courbeltei, so tliiit they be not 
too high, miiy lie useful in n flglit or vKske ; for, as Labrone 
hath it, in his Book of Horsemanship, Monsieur de ilonlmoi^ 
enoy having a horse that was excellent in performing the 
demiwlte, did, n-ith his sword, strike down two adversaries 
from their horees in a tourney, where divers of Ihe prime 
gallants of France did meet ; ftir, taking his time, when the 
horse was in the height of his coarbelte, and disohargmg a 
bUiw then, hia aivord fell with such weight and force upon 
the two cayaliera, one alter another, that he stmok them from 
their horses to the gninnd."— Xord aei'bfH of Oierburs'i 
lA/e, p. IS. 

» The Scottish burgesses were, like yeomen, appointed to 
be armed with bows and sheaves, sword, buckier, knife, spear, 
or a good ase instead of a bow, if worth L.lOO; their armour 
to be of white or bright harness. They wore b^Uii haia, i. e. 
bright steel caps, without crest or vizor. By an act of .fames 
IV., their weapon-sukamnst are appointed to be held four 
times a-year, imder the aldermen or baili^. 
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For vizor they wore none, 
Nor waving plume, nor crest of knight ; 
But bumish'd were their corselets bright, 
Their brigantines, and gorgets light. 

Like very silver shone. 
Long pikes they had for standing light. 

Two-handed swords they wore, 
And many wielded mace of weight,^ 

And bucklers bright they bore. 



On foot the yeoman too, but dress'd 
In his steel-jack, a swarthy vest, 

With iron quilted well 
Each at his back (a slender store) 
IHis forty days' provision bore. 

As feudal statutes tell. 
His aims were halbert, axe, or spear,^ 



1 IMS. — "And malU did many 



wield ) 



2 Bows and quivers were in vnin reoomniended to the peas- 
antry of Scotlnnd, by repeated statutes ; speiira and axes 
seem uniTersally to huva bean used instead of them. Thair 
defensive annour was the plnta^jaek, linnberk, or bngaii&i«; 
und their missile weapona crosslKiws and cnivei-ins. All wore 
swords of eioellent temper, according to Patten; and e. volu- 
minous handkerchief round tiieir neck, " not for cold, but 
for cnttinK." The mace also was mnoh used in the Scottish 
army. The old poem on tha balUe of Flodden mentjons a 



" Who manfully did meet their 


foes, 




With leaden mauls, and lances 


long 




the feudal array of the kingdon 




i called forUi. 
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■ANTO V.J THE COURT, 

A crossbow there, a hagbut here, 

A dagger-knife, and brand. 
Sober he seem'J, and sad of cheer, 
As loth to leave his cottage dear, 
And raai'cli to foreign sfrand , 
Or musing, wlio would guide hi& sleer, 

To till tie fallow Idjid 
Yet deem not in his thoughtful eye 
Did auglit of dastaid tenor he, 

More dreadful f ti Ill's ire, 
Tlian theirs, who, scorning danger's nam 
111 eager mood to battle came. 
Their valour like light straw on flame, 

A fierce but fading Are. 



Not so the Borderer : — bred to war, 
He knew the battle's din afar. 

And joy'd to hear it .swell. 
His peaceful day wa* slothful ease ; 
Nor harp, nor piiie, his ear could please, 

Like tlie loud slogan yell. 
On active steed, with lanoe and blade. 
The light-arm'd pricker plied his ti-ade, — 

Let nobles fight for fame ; 

ench man ivas obliged to appear with forty days' provision. 
When tliis was expeniled, which took place before the battle 
of Flodilen, the army melled away of conrae. Almost all the 
Scottish forces, except a few kiiighls, men-at-arms, and the 
Border prickers, who formed excellent light cavalry, acted 
upon foot. 
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Let vassals follow wliere they lead, 
Burgbei's, to guard their townships, bleed ; 

But war's the Boi'derer's game. 
Their gain, tLeir glory, their delight. 
To sleep the day, maraud the night, 

O'er mountain, moss, and moor ; 
Joyful to fight they took their way, 
Scai'ce caring who might win the day, 

Their booty was secure. 
These, as Lord Marmion's train pass'd by, 
Look'd on at flrat with careless eye. 
Nor marvell'd aught, well taught to know 
The form and force of English bow. 
But when they saw the Lord array'd 
In splendid arms, and rich brocade, 
Each Borderer to his kinsman said, — 

" Hist, Singan ! seest thou there ! 
Canst guess which road tbey'U homeward 

! could we but on Eoi-der side, 
By Eusedale glen, or Liddell's tide. 

Beset a prize so fair ! 
That fengless Lion, too, their guide, 
Might chance to lose his glistering hide ; ^ 

'IMS.— "Hial, lUnganl seast thou there ! 

CaiiEt guess what homeward rosd they tHke-- 
By Euaedale glen, or YetUolm Inke ? 
! conlil wa but by buah ur bralte 

Beset a pri?.8 so fair! 
The fanglasa Lion, too, his euW^T 
Might chance to lose his glittering hide. "J 
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Bwiwn Mmidliii, of that doublet pied, 
Could inake a kirtle rai'e." 



Next, Marmioii niark'd the Celtic race. 
Of different language, form, and face, 

A various race of man ; , 

Just then the Chiefs their tribes array'd, 
And wild and garish semblance made, 
The checker'd trewa, and belted plaid. 
And varying notes the war-pipes bray'd, 

To every varying clan j i 

Wild through their red or sable hair 
Look'd out their eyes with savage stare,^ 

On Ztlaiinion as he pass'd ; 
Their legs above the kne« were bare ; 
Their frame was sinewy, short, and spare, 

And harden'd to the blast ; 
Of taUer i-ace, the chiefs they own 
Were by the eagle's plumage known. 
The hunted red-deer's undress'd hide 
Their hairy buskins well supplied ; 
The graceful bonnet deek'd their head : 
Back from their shoulders hung the plaid ; 
A broadsword of unwieldy length, 
A dagger proved for edge and strength, 

A studded targe they wore, 
And quivers, bows, and shafts, — but, ! 

1 [MS, — " Wild from thsir red and swarthy hair 

Look'd through their eyes witli savage ftnre.' 
VOL. 11. 16 
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Z-i'2 JIARMIOS. ]c. 

Sliort was the sliaft, and weiik the bow, 

To tliat which England bore. 
The Isles-men can-ied at ilieir bncks 
The aneient Danish battie-axe. 
They raised a wild and wondeiing cry, 
As with his guide rode Marmion by. 
Loud were their clamouring tongues, as v 
The danging sea-fowl leave the fen, 
And, with their cries discordant mix'd, 
Grumbled and yell'd the pipes betwixt. 



Thus through the Scottish camp they pa-sM, 
And i-each'd the City gate at last. 
Where all around, a wateful guaj'd, 
Arm'd burghers kept their watch and ward. 
Well had they cause of jeftlous fear, 
Wlien lay encamp'd, La field so near, 
The Borderer and the Mountaineer. 
As through the bustling streets they go, 
Alt was alive wilh martial show : 
At every turn, with dinning clang, 
The annourer's anvil clash'd and rang ; 
Or toil'd the swarthy smith, to wheel 
The bar that arms the chargei-'s heel ; 
Or axe, or falchion, to the side 
Of jarring grindstone was applied. 
Page, groom, and squire, with hurrying pace, 
Through street, and lane, and market-place, 
Bore lance, or casque, or sword ; 
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While burghers, with important faoe. 

Described each new-come lord, 
Discuss'd his lineage, (old his name. 
His following,^ and his warlike fame. 
The Lion led to lodging meet, 
AVliich high o'erlook'd the crowded street ; 

There must the Baron rest. 
Till past the hour of vesper tide. 
And then to Holy-Rood must ride, — 

Such was the King's behest 
Meanwhile the Lion's eare assigns 
A banquet rich, and eostly wines, 

To Marmion and liis train ; ^ 
And when (he appointed hour succeeds, 
The Baron dons his peaceful weeds. 
And following Lindesay as he leads. 

The palace halls they gain. 

1 fofloicinff— reuilnl retainors.— f lliis word, bvthe way,lia.^ 
Iwen, since the Autlior of MamiiQii used it, nnd tlionglit it 
culled for eiplanation, oompletely ndopted into English, imd 
BspBoially iuto I'arlinmentary parliinoe.— Ed.J 

2 In nil transaotions of great or petly importance, and 
among whomsoever taking place, it wonld seem that a present 
of wine waa a onifona and iiidispsLisBble praliminBry. It 
was not to Sir Joha Falstaff alone that such an introdnctory 
preface was nacosBary, howeyar well judged and acceptable 
on the part of Mr. Brook; for Sir Ralph Sadler, while on an 
embassy to Scotland in 1589-40, mention?, with complacency, 
" the same night oaioe Rothesay (the henild so called) to me 
again, and bmuglit me ivliie from the King, both white and 
red.''— C/ifonf 3 }-:</ilim, p. 39. 
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Old Holy-Rood rung uienilj-, 
Tliat night, wttii wassell, mii'iJi, and glee : 
Ejng James within her priiicely bower 
Feasted tie Chiefs of Scotland's power, 
Summon'd to speud the parting hour ; 
For he had charged, that his array 
Should southward mai'cli by break of day. 
Well loved that splendid monarch aye 

The banquet and the song, 
By day the t«umey, and by night 
The merry dance, traced fast and light. 
The maskers quaint, the pageant bright, 

The revel loud and long. 
This feast outshone his banquets past ; 
It was his blithest, — and his last. 
The dazzling lamps, from gallery gay, 
Cast on the Coui-t a dancing ray ; 
Here to the harp did minstreb sing ; 
There ladies touched a softer string ; 
With iong-ear'd cap, and motley vest. 
The licensed fool retail'd his jest; 
His magic tricks the juggler plied ; 
At dice and draughts the gallants vied ; 
While some, in close recess apart, 
Courted the ladies of their heart, 

Sot courted them in vain ; 
For often, in the parting hour. 
Victorious Love asserts his power 

O'er coldness EUid disdiwn ; 
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And flinty is her heart, can view 
To battle march a lover true — 
Can hear, perchance, his last adieu. 
Nor own her share of pfun. 



Through this mix'd crowd of glee iiiwl game, 
The King to greet Lord Marmion came. 

While, reverent, aO made room. 
An eaay task it was, I trow, 
King James'e manly form to know, 
Although, his courtesy to show, 
He doff 'd, to Marmion bending low, 

His broider'd cap and plume. 
For royal was his garb and mien. 

His cloak, of crimson velvet piled, 

Ti-imm'd with the fur of martin wild ; 
His vest of changeful satin sheen, 

The dazzled eye beguiled ; 
His gorgeous collar hung adown, 
Wrought with the badge of Scotland's crown,' 
The thistle brave, of old renown : 
His trusty blade, Toledo right,^ 

1 I MS.—" Bearing the badge of Scotland's orowQ."] 

2 [MS.—" His trusty blade, Toledo right, 

Descended from a baldi'ie bright, 

And danglsd at his knee: 
White were his bnskina ; from theiv heel 
His spurs inlaid I „ , , , . , 
Hi.tatM,,™ !»'«»M-»l.l..l 

Wera jinglmg merrily."] 
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d from a baldric bright ; 
White were his buskins, on the heel 
His spurs inlmd of gold and steel ; 
His bonnet, all of crimson fair, 
Was button'd with a ruby rare: 
And Martnion deem'd he ne'er had sei 
A prince of such a noble mien. 



The Monarch's form was middle size ; 
For feat of strength, or exercise, 

Shaped in proportion fair ; 
And hazel was his eagle eje. 
And auburn of the darkest dye, 

His short curl'd beaiil and hdr. 
Light was his footstep in the dance, 

And firm his stirrup in the lists ; 
And, oh 1 he had that merry glance, 

That seldom lady's heart resists. 
Lightly fiwrn fair to fair he flew. 
And loved to plead, lament, and sue, — 
Suit lightly won, and short-lived pain, 
For monarchs seldom sigh in vain. 

I said lie joy'd in banquet bower ; 
But, 'mid his mirth, 'twas often strange, 
How suddenly his cheer would change, 

Hi s look o'ercast and lower. 
If, in a sudden turn, he felt 
The pressure of his iron belt. 
That bound his breast in penance pain. 
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In memory of his father slain.' 
Even so 'twas stifuige, how evermore, 
Soon as the parsing pong was o'er, 
Forward he rush'd, with douhle jrlee. 

1 Few [■eaders naed to be reminilea of this belt, to the 
weight of wliicli Jomea lidded certain ounces every vesr 
that he lived. PitBCOttie fbnnda hia helief that Jmne? wns 
not slnin in the bottle of Flodden, becunse the English never 
had this token of the u^-belt to show to any Seottishmiin. 
The pereoii nnd ohnmctor of Jamea are delineated according 
to onr best historians. His romantic disposition, which led 
him highly to relish gayety, opproaohiug to license, was, at 
the fame time, tinRCd mth enthnsiaBtio devotion. The pro- 
pensilie5 60roetjmesformed| strange contrast. He was wont, 
dun g h hti of devotion, to assnme the dress, and conform 
t t) ml of the order of Franciscans; and when ha had 
thu d n p nance for some time in Stirling, io plnnge again 
t th tde of pleasure. Probably, too, with no nnnsnal 
t T, he sometimes langhed at the superaUtlons 
b rv to which ho at other Umea subjected himself 

n a 'ery singular poem by Dnnbnr, seemingly ad- 

d d t James IV. on one of these occasions of monasfii; 
eel It is a most daring and profane parody on the 

rvioes f the Church of Rome, entitled,— 
" Dunbnr's DWige to m King, 

Sy^ug oaer long in Sti'iviliag, 
We that are here, in liearen's glory, 
To ynu that are in Purgatory, 
Commend us on our hearty wise; 
I mean we folks in PamdiBa, 
In Edinburgh, with all merrineas. 
To you in Stirling, with distress. 
Where neither pleasure nor deliglit is. 
For pity this episUe wrytis," &c. 
Sea the whole in Sibbald's Collection, vol. i. p. iSi. 
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luto the siveam of revelry ; 
Thus, dim■^seen object of affi'ight 
Startles the courser in his flight, 
And half he halts, half springs aside ; 
But feels tlie quickening spur applied, 
And, strmning on the tjghten'd rein. 
Scom-s doubly s\vift o'er hill and plain. 



O'er James's heart, the courtiers say, 
Sir Hugh the Heron's mfe held sway : ' 

To Scotland's Court she came, 
To be a hostage for her Jord, 
Who Cessford's gallant heart had gored. 
And with the King to make accord, 



1 It hns been already noticed [see note to stiinza xiii. of 
uanto i.], tlmt King James's acqnaintanoe with Lady Heron 
of Ford did not commence until he ntirohed into England. 
Onr iiistorians impute to the King's infatuivted pRssion the 
delays which lad to the fatal dafeat of Flodden. The author 
of " The Genealogy of the Heron Family " endeavours, with 
Isudaiile anxiety, to clear the Lady Ford from thie scandal: 
liia.t she OMoa and went, however, between the armies of 
James and Surrey, is certain. See Pinkebioh'b Siilory, and 
the authorities he refers to, vol. ii. p. 99. Heron of Ford 
had been, in 1611, in some sort accessory to the slaughter of 
Sir Robert Kerr of Cessford, Warden of the Middle Marches. 
It was committed by his brother the bastard, Lilbum, and 
Starited, three Borderers. Lilbam, and Heron of Ford, itere 
delivei'cd np by Henry to James, and were imprisoned in the 
fortress of Fastoastle, where the former died. Part of the 
pretence of lady Ford's negotiations with James was the 
Uberty of har husband. 
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Had sent Ms lovely dame. 
Nor to that lady free alone 
Did the gay King alle^ance own ; 

For the fair Queen of France 
Sent him a turquois ring and glove, 
Aiid charged him, as her knight and love, 

For her to break a laace ; 
And strike three strokes witli Scottish brand,^ 
And march three miles on Southron land, 
And bid the banners of his band 

In English breezes dance. 
And thus, for France's Queen he drest 
His manly limbs in mailed vest ; 
Ajid thus admitted EngUsh ftiir 
His inmost councils still to share ; 
And thus, for both, he madly plann'd 
The ruin of himself and land ! 

And yet, the sooth to tell. 
Nor England's fair, nor France's Queen,^ 

1 " Also the Queen of Franca wrote a love-letter to tlia 
King of Scotlanii, calling liim her love, showing him that slie 
had snffeiBil much rebuke in France for Iha defending of his 
honour. She beUeved surely that he would recompense her 
again with some of his kingly support in her naoasslty; that 
is to say, that he would raise her an army, and coma three 
foot of ground on English ground, for her sake. To that 
affect die sent him a ring off h«r finger, with fourteen 
thousand French crowns to pay his expenses." Pitscottie, 
p. 110. — A turr]QOis ring; probably thle fatal gift is, with 
James's sword and dagger, preservad in the College of 
Henilds, London. 

1 [MS.—" Nor France's Queen, nor England's fair. 
Were worth one pearl-drop, passing rare, 
From Mai^aret'B eyes that fell."] 
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Were worth one peail-drap, bright and sheen, 
Fi-om Margaret's eyes that fell, — 
His own Queen Margaret, wjio, in Lithgow',-; 

All lonely sat, and wept the wtary hour. 



The Queen sits lone in Litligow pile, 

And weeps the weary day, 
The war against her native soil, 
Her monarch's vi?k in battle broil r^ — 
And in gay Holy-Rood, the whili', 
Dame Heron rises with a smile 

TJpoo tlie hai-p to play. 
Fair was her rounded arm, as o'er 

Tlie strings her fingers tlew ; 
And as she touch'd and tuned them all. 
Ever her bosom's rise and fall 
Was plainer given to view ; 
For, all for heat, was laid aside 
Her wimple, and her hood untied.^ 
And first she pitch'd lier voice to sing, 
Then glanced her dark eye on the King, 
And then around the silent ring; 

I [Tiie MS. Las oniy- 

" Foe, all for heat, was Inid aside 
Her ivimploilhood and gorget's [iride: 
And oil the righted harp witli glee, 
Mingled with areh simplicity, 
A soft, yet lively, iiiv sha rang, 
iVhile thus her voice attendant saiig."] 
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And laugb'd, mid blush'd, and oft did say 
Her pi'etty oath, by Tea, aiid Nay, 
She could not, would not, durst not play 1 
At length, upon the harp, with glee, 
Mingled with arch simplicity, 
A soft, yet lively uir, she rung, 
"While thus the wily lady sung : — 



LADY HERONS SONG. 

O, young LodiiuYar is come out of the west, 
Thi-ough all the wide Border his steed was the 

best; 
And save his good broadsword, he weajjon had 

He rode all unann'd, and be rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Loehinvar. 

He stayed not for brake, and he slopp'd not for 

He swam the Eske river where ford there was 

But ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late : 

1 The baUad of Loehinvar 'us in a very slight degrae foundad 
on fl bsllnd called " Katharine Jmifiirie," which may be 
found in the MlnitreUy qf Ike BcotSdi Border, [vol. ili.l 
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For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he enter'd the Netherby Hall, 

Among bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers, 

and all: 
Then spoke the bride's lather, his hand on his 

sword, 
{For tie poor craven bridegTOom said never a 

" come ye in peace here, or come yc in war, 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Loeh- 



" I long woo'd your daughter, my suit you de- 
Love swells like the SoKvay. but ebbs like its 

tide — 1 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine. 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
Tliat would gladly he bride to the young Loch- 



The bride kiss'd the goblet: the knight took it up. 
He quaff'd off the wine, and he threw down the 



' [ See the novel of Bedgauntlet, for a detailad pictc 
some of the extraordinary phanoniena of tlie spriug-tii 
the Solwaj Frith, J 
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She look'd down to blush, and she look'd up to 

sigh, 
With a smile on her hpa, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 
" Now tread we a measure I " stud young Loch- 



So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 
That never a hall sudi a galliard did grace ; 
While her mother did fi'et, and her father did 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 

plume, 
And the biide-maidens whisper'd, " 'Twerc better 

To have match'd our fair cousin with yoimg Loch- 



One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear. 
When they reach'd the hall-door, and the charger 

So light to the croupe the fwr lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 

" She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bush, and 

They'll have fleet steeds that follow," quoth young 
Ijochinvar. 



There was mounting 'mong Grsemes of the Neth- 
erby clan ; 
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Forster?, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and 

There was ifwung and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 
But the lost bride of Netherhy ne'er did ihey see. 
So daring in love, afid so dauntless in war, 
Have ye e'er heard of gnliant like young Loch- 



The monarch o'er the siren hung, 
And beat the measure as she sung ; 
And, pressing closer, and more near, 
He whisper'd praises in her ear. 
In loud applause the courtiers vied ; 
And ladies wink'd, and spoke aside. 
The witching dame to Mavmion threw 

A glance, where seem'd to reign 
The pride that claims applauses due, 
And of her royal conquest too, 
A real or feign'd disdain : 
Familiar was the look, and told, 
Marmion and she were friends of old. 
The King observed their meeting eyes. 
With something like displeased surprise; 
For monarchs iU can rivals brook. 
Even in a woi'd, or smile, or look. 
Straight took he forth the parcJiment broad. 
Which Marmion's high commission show'd : 
" Our Borders sack'd by many a raid. 
Our peaceful hege-men robb'd," he said; 
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" On day of truce our Warden slain, 
Stout Barton kill'd, his vessels ta'en— 
Unworthy were we here to reign, 
Should llie^e for vcngetinee cry in vai 
Our full defiance, hate, and scorn, 
Our herald has to Henry borne." 



lie paused, alid led where Douglas stood, 
And wilh stern eye the pageant view'd : 
I mean that Douglas, sixth of yore, 
"Who coronet of Angus hore, 
And, when his blood and heart were high,^ 
Did tte thii-d James in camp djj^, 
And all his minions led to die 

On Lauder's dreary flat : 
Princes and favourites long grew tame, 
An d ti'embled at the homely name 

Of Archibald Bell-thc-Cat ; " 
The same who left the dusky vale 
Of Hermitage in Liddisdale, 

Its dungeons, and its towers, 
Where Bothwell'a turrets braye the air. 
And Bothwell hank is blooming fiiir, 

To fix his princely bowers. 
Though now, in age, he had laid down 

I IJIS.— " And, ivhan his blood and henrt wera high. 
King .Tnmes'a minions lad to die. 
On Lander's dreary flat," | 
a {BeH-Bte-Oii, see Appendix, Xote M.] 
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His armour for the peaceful gown, 

And for a staff his brand, 
Yet often would flash forlh the fire, 
That could, in youth, a monarch's ire 

And minion's pride withstand; 
And even that day, at cowncil board. 

Unapt lo soothe his sovereign's moo 

Against the war had Angus stood. 
And chafed his royal Lordi' 



TTis giant-form, like ruin'd tower, 
Though fall'n its muscles' brawny vaunt. 
Huge-boned, and tall, and grim, and gaunt, 

Seem'd o'er the gaudy scene to lower : 
His locks and beai^ in silver grew ; 
His eyebrows kept their sable hue. 
Near Douglas when the Monarch stood. 
His bitter speech he thus pursued :— • 

' Angus was rd old man when the wflr against Euglnnd 
wss resolved upon. He eamestlj spoke against tliat measure 
from its commencement; and, on the eve of the battle of 
Flodden, remonstrated so fl-eely upon tlie impolicy of fight- 
ing, that the King Bald to him, with scorn and indigna- 
tion, "if ha was afraid, ha might go home." The Earl 
hurat into tears at this iusupportabla insult, and retired ac- 
cordingly, leaving his sons, George, Master of Angus, and 
Sir WilUam of Glenbervie, to oommand his followers. They 
were both slaJn in the battle, with two hundred gentlemen of 
the name of Douglas. The aged Earl, broken-hearted at the 
calamities of his house and hia country, retired into a reiij;- 
iotta hoiise, where he died about n year after the Geld of 
Flodden. 
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" Lord Marmion, since these letters say 
That in the North you needs must stay, 

Whilst slightest hopes of peace remain, 
Dncourteous speech it were and stern, 
To say — Ketum to Lindisfarne, 

Until my herald come again. — 
Then rest you in Tantallon Hold ;' 



1 Tha rains of Tantallou Castle oooupy a liigli roek pro- 
jecting into the Germui Ocean, ubont tvro miles cast of 
North Benvick. ThebuUdiugia not seen tJUaclose Hpproach, 
na there is rising groniid betwixt it and the land. The circuit 
is of large extent, fenced npon three sides b; the precipice 
which overhangs the sea, and on the fourth by a double 
ditch and very strong outworks. Tantallon was a principal 
castle of the Donglas &mily, and when the Earl of Angus 
was banished, in 153T, itcontinaed to hold out against James 
V. The King went in person against it, and for its redneUon, 
borrowed trom the Castle of Dnnbar, then belonging to Che 
Duke of Albany, two great cannons, whose nnme^, as Pita- 
cottie informs us with laudable rainnteness, were " Thrawn- 
month'd Meg and her Marrow ;" also, " two great botcards, 
and two moyan, two double Muons, and four quarter fal- 
conaj"for the safe guiding and redelivery of which, three 
lords were laid in pawn at Dunbar. Tet, notwithstanding 
nil this apparatus, James was forced to raise the siege, and 
only afterwards obtained possession of Tantallon by treaty 
with the goyernor, Simon Panango. When the Earl of Angus 
returned IVom banishment, upon the death of James, he 
again obtiuned possession of Tantallon, and it actually 
afforded refuge to an English ambassador, under circnm- 
stances similar to those described in the test. This was no 
other than the celebrated Sir Kalph Sadler, who resided there 
for some time under Angus's protection, after the failure of his 
uegoUution for matching the infant Mary with Edward VI. 
He says, that though this place was poorly furnished, it was 
VOL. n. 17 
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Toiir host shall be the Douglas bold,— 
A chief unlike his sires of oH, 
He wears their motto on his blade,^ 

of such strength aa might warrant him agninBt tlie malice of 
his enemias, and tliat he now thought himself out of dajiger," 
There is a military tradition, that the old Scottish March 
was meant to express the words, 

Ding down Tnntallon, 
Mflk a, brig to the Buss. 
TantaUoii was at length " dung down " and ruined by the 
Covenanters ; its lord, the Mftrt[ui5 of Douglas, being a 
favourer of the royal cause. The castle and barony were 
sold In the beginninji; of the dghteenth century to President 
Dalrymple of North Berwick, by the then Marquis of 
Douglas. 

I A very ancient sword, in possession of Lord Douglas, 
bears, among a great deal of flourishing, two hands pointing 
to a heart, which is placed betwist them, aud the dal« 1328, 
being the year in which Bruce charged the Good Lord 
Douglas to cany his heart to the Holy Land. The following 
lines (the flcst couplet of which is quoted by Godscroft as a 
popular saying in his lame) are inscribed around the em 

" So mony guid as of ye Dovglas beinge, 
Of ane surname was ne'er in Scotland seine. 
I will je charge, efler yat I depart, 
To holy grawB, and thair bury my hart; 
Let it remaiie ever bothb ivme and aawa, 
To ye last day I sie my Saviour. 
I do protest intyme bf al my ruige, 
Yelyk subject had never ony keing," 
This oorious and valuable relic was nearly lost during Uie 

Civil War of 17*5-6, being carried away from Douglas-Castle 
3 The very curious Slate Papers of this able negotiator 

were, in 1810, published by Mr. Clifford, with some notaa by 

the Author of Mainiion. 
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Tlieir blazon o'er his towers displa/d ; 
Yet loves his sovereign lo oppose, 
More than to ia«e his country's foes. 
And, I bethink me, hy St. Stephen, 

But e'en this morn to me was given ^ 
A prize, the fii-st fruits of the war, 
Ta'en by a galley from Dunbar, 

A bevy of the maids of Heaven. 
Under your guard, these holy maids 
Sliall safe return to cloister shades. 
And, while they at Tantallon stay. 
Requiem for Cochran's soul may say." 
And, with the slaughter'd favourite's nan 
Across the Monarch's brow there came 
A cloud of ire, remorse and shame. 



In answer nought could Angus speak ; 
His proud heart sweli'd well nigh to break : 
He tum'd aside, and down his cheek 

A burning tear there stole. 
His hand the Monarch sudden took, 
That sight his kind heart could not brook ; 

" Now, by the Brace's soul,* 

by some of those in nrms for Prince Charles. Bnt great 
interest having been made by the Dnke of Douglas among 
the cliisf partisans of the Stuart, it was at length restored. 
It resembles a Highland claymore, of the nsual size, is of an 
excellent temper, and admirably poised. 
1 [MS.—" But yester morn was hither driven."] 
8 [The two next lines ace not in Ihe original MS-l 
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Angus, my hasty speech forgive ! 
Foi' sure as doth his spirit live, 
As he swd of the Douglas old, 

I well may say of you, — 
That never King did subject hold, 
In speech more-free, in war more bold, 
More tender and- more true ; ^ 
Forgive me, Douglas, once again." — 
And, while the King Ills hand did strain, 
The old man's tears fell down like rain. 
To seize the moment Marmion tried, 
And whisper'd to tlie King aside : 
" Oh ! let such tears unwonted plead 
For respite short from duhious deed ! 
A child will weep a bramble's smart, 
A maid to see her sparrow part,* 
A stripling for a woman's heart : 
But woe awaits a country, when 
She sees the (ears of bearded men. 
Then, oh ! what omen, da3;k and high, 
When Douglas wets his manly eye ! " 



Displeased was James, tliat stranger view'd 
And tamper'd with his changing mood. 
" Laugh those that can, weep those that may," 
Thus did the fiery monarch say, 

1 "0, Dowglaa! Dowglas! 

Tardir and trew." The Smdate. 

' [MS. — "A maid to see her lone depiirt."| 
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" Southward I march by break of day ; 

And if within Tanlallon strong, 

The good Lord Marmion tarries iong, 

Perchance our meeting next may fall 

At Tamworth, m his castle-hall," — 

The haughty Marmion felt the taunt, 

And answer'd, grave, the royal vaunt : 

" Much honour'd were my humble home, 

If in its haUa King James should come ; 

But 5(otlingham has archers good, 

And Yorkshire' men are stem of mood ; 

Northumbrian prickera wild and rude. 

On Derby Hills the paths are steep ; 

In Ouse and Tyne the fords are deep ; 

And many a banner will be torn, 

And many a knight to eartli be borne, 

And many a sheaf of arrows spent, 

Ere Scotland's King shall cross the Trent: 

Yet pause, brave Prince, while yet you. may ! "■ 

The Monarch lightly tum'd away, 

And to bis nobles loud did call, — 

" Lords, to the dance, — a hall ! a hall ! " ' 

Himself his doak and sword flung by. 

And led Dame Heron gallantly ; 

And Minstrels, at the royal order, 

Rung out — " Blue Bonnets o'er the Border." 
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Leave we these revels now, to tell 
What to Saint Hilda's maids befell, 
Whose galley, as they sail'd again 
To Whitby, by a Scot was ta'eu. 
Now at Dun-Edin did they bide, 
Till James should of their fate decide ; 

And soon, by his command. 
Were gently summon'd to prepare 
To journey mider Marmion's care. 
As escort honour'd, safe, and fair, 
Again to English land. 
The Abbess told her chaplet o'er, 
Nor knew which Saint she should implore ; 
For, when she thought of Constance, sore 

She fear'd Loi-d Marmion's mood. 
And judge what Claiu must have felt ! 
The sword, that hung in ilarmion's belt. 

Had drunk De Wilton's blood. 
Unwittingly, King James had given, 

As guard to Whitby's sTiades, 
The man most dreaded under heaven 

By these defenceless maids : 
Tet what petition could avail. 
Or who would listen to the tale 
Of woman, prisoner, and nun. 
Mid bustle of a war begun ? 
They deera'd it hopeless to avoid 
The convoy of their dangerous guide. 
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Their lodging, so the King assign'd, 
To Maraiion's, as their guardian, join'd ; 
And thus it fell, tliat, passing nigh. 
The Palmer caught the Abbess' eye, 

Wlio warn'd him by a scroll. 
She had a secret to reveal. 
That much concem'd the Church's weal, 

And health of sinner's soul ; 
And, with deep charge of secrecy, 

She named a place to meet, 
Within an open balcony, 
That hung from dizzy pitch, and high, 

Above the stately street ; 
To which, as common to each home, 
At night they might in secret come. 



At night, in secret, there they came, 
The Palmer and the holy dame. 
The moon among the clouds rode high. 
And all the city hum was by. 
Upon the street, where late before 
Did din of war and warriors roar, 

You might have heard a pebble fall, 
A beetle hum, a cricket sing. 
An owlet iiap his boding wing 

On Giles's steeple tall. 
The antique buildings, climbing high, 
Whose Gtothic frontlets sought the sky, 
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Were here wi-apt deep in shade ; 
There on their brows the moonheam broke, 
Through the fiunt wreaths of silvery smoke, 

And on the casements play' J. 

And other light was none to see, 
Save torches gliding far, — 

Before some chieftain of degree, 

Who left the royal revelry 
To bowne him for the war. — 
A solemn scene the Abbess chose ; 
A solemn hour, her secret to disclose. 



" 0, holy Palmer! " she began,-— 
" For sure he must he sainted man, 
Whose blessed feet have trod the ground 
Where the Redeemer's tomb is found, — 
For his dear Church's sake, my tale 
Attend, nor deem of light avail, 
Though I must speak of worldly love, — 
How vain to those who wed above ! — 
De Wilton and Lord Marmion woo'd * 

' [" There are paasfiges in which the iiatness and tedions 
nesa of the narrative is relieved by no sort of beanty nor 
elegance of diction, and which form an extraordinaiy contrast 
with the more anunated and linished portions of tlie poem. 
We shall not afflict our readers with more than one specimen 
of this ailing off. Weseleot it from the Abbess's explana- 
tion to De Wilton :- 

' De Wilton and Lord Mannion woo'd,' &c. 
and twenty-two following lines."— .Ieffkey.J 
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Clara de Clare, of Gloster's blood ; 
(Idle it were of Whitby's dame, 
To aay of that same blood I came ;) 
And once, when jealous rage was high. 
Lord Marmioti said despiteously, 
Wilton was traitor in his heart, 
And had made league with Martia Swart,^ 
When he came here on Slmnel's part ; 
And only cowardice did restrain 
His rebel aid on Stokefleld!s plain, — 
And down he threw his glove : — the thing 
Waa tried, as wont, before the King ; 
Where frankly did De Wilton own. 
That Swart in Guelders he had known ; 
And that between them then there went 
Some scroll of courteous compliment. 
For this he to his castle sent ; 
But when his messenger retum'd, 
Judge how De Wilton's fury bura'd ! 
For in his packet there were laid 
Letters that claim'd disloyal aid, 
And proved King Henry's cause betray'd. 
His fame, thus blighted, in the field 
He strove to clear, by spear and shield ; — 

I A Qennnn general, who commanded the auxiliaries si 
by the Duchess of Burgundy with Lambert Simnel. He v 
defeated and killed at Stokefield. The name of this Gerir 
general is preserved by that of the field of hiittle, which 
ottUed, after him. Swart-moor.— There were bod^ ahout h 
longcorrant inEnBland.— See Dissertation prefixed to R 
SOS's ^nrwnt Songs, 1T92, p. Ixi. 
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To dear his fame in vaJn he strove, 
For wondrous are His ways above ! 
Perchance some form was unobserved ; 
Perchance^ in prayer, or faith, he swerved;' 
Ebe how eould guiltless champion quail, 
Or how the blessed ordeal fail ? 

1 It was enrly necessary for those who felt themselves 
obhged to believe In the divine j a dgnieivt being enunciated in 
the trial by duel, to find salvos for the strauge and obviously 

shifts, nsed by those who took np an onfighteous quarrel, were 
supposed sufficient to convert it into a. just one. Thus, in 
the romance of " Amys and Amelion," the one brothec-in- 
arms, flghting ibr the other, disguised in his armour, swears 
that he did not commit the crime of which the Steward, his 
antagonist, truly, though maliciously, accused bim whom he 
represented. Brantome tells a story of an Italian, who en- 
tered the lists upon an unjust quarrel, but, to raulie his cause 
good, fled fi'om his enemy at the first onset, " Turn, cow- 
ard!" esclaimad his antagonist. "Thou liest," said the 
Italian, "corrard am I none; and in this quarrel will I fight 
Id the death, but my first cause of combat was unjust, and I 
abandoned it." " Je voas lains a peaser," adds BrMitome, 
" i'it n'y a pas de Toiiis to." Elsewhere he eays, very Bensi- 
bly, upon the confidence which those who had a righteous 
cause entertained of victory : " Ua autre abai g otfoje-tl, 91M 
CAUio qui OFoient itn Juste saf^el de quereUst et qa'oa Ut JaiaoH 
jarer- anant eiitrer au camp, peneoUnt estre aaiiHoit mns^wewa, 
adre a'ea miuraieiii-tils du lout, Taeasiea qae tears coitfesaears, 
parrams ei coafidmiJs leurg en re^toR^nent twti-brfait^ cOfftme 
si Diealeur en eusi dotme itae pateide ,■ el ne regardanl potni A 
d'aalivsf antes pnieeei, ei que Keu en garde h piiniiioB /t ce 
ttwp la pear plus graade, de^teuie, ei exemplnire." — Dieoours 
mr les Duels. 
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" His squire, who now De "Wiiton saw 
As recreant doom'd to suffer law 

E«pentant, own'd in vain, 
That, while he had the scrolls in cai'e, 
A stranger msuden, passing fair, 
Had drench'd him with a beverage rare 

His words no faith could giiin. 
With Clare alone he credence won, 
Who, rather than wed Marmion, 
Did to Saint Hilda's shrine repior, 
To give our house her livings fair, 
And die a vestal vot'ress there. 
The impulse from the earth was given, 
But bent her to the paths of heaven. 
A purer heart, a lovelier maid, 
Ne'er' shelter'd her in IVliicby'a shade, 
No, not since Saxon EdelHed ; 

Only one trace of earthly stain, 
That for her lover's loss 

She cherishes a sorrow vtdn, 
And murmurs at the cross. — 

And then her heritage ; — it goes 
Along the banks of Tame ; 

Deep fields of grain the reaper mows. 

In meadows rich the heifer lows, 
The falconer and huntsman knows 

Its woodlands for the game. 
Shame were it to Saint Hilda dear, 
And I, her humble vot'i-ess here, 
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Should do a deadly sin, 
Her temple spoil'd before mine eyes, 
If (Lis false Marmion such a prize 

By my consent should win ; 
Tel hath our boisterous monarch sworn, 
That Clare shall from our house be torn .; 
An d grievous cause have I lo fear. 
Such mandate doth Lord Marmion bear. 



■' Now, prisoner, helpless, and betray'd 
To evil power, I claim thine iud, 

By every step that thou hast trod 
To holy shrine and grotto dim, 
By every martyr's tortured limb, 
By angel, sjunt, and seraphim. 

And by the Church of God ! 
For mark : — "When Wilton was betray'd. 
And with his squire forged letters laid, 
She was, alas ! that sinful maid, 

By whom the deed was done, — 
Oh ! shame and horror to be said ! 

She was a perjured nun ! 
No clerk in all the land, like her, 
Traced quaint and varying character. 
Perchance you may a marvel deem. 

That Marmion's paramour 
(For such vile thing she was) should scheme 

Her lover's nuptial hour ; 
But o'er him thus she hoped to gain. 
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As privy to his honor's atdn, 

Dlimilable power : 
For this she secretly retain'd 

Each proof that might the plot reveal, 

Instructions with his hand tuid seal ; 
And thus Saint Hilda deign'd, 

Through sinners' perfidy impure, 

Her house's glory to secure, 
And Clare's immortal weal. 

XXIV. 
" 'Twere long, and needless, here to tell. 
How to my h^id these papers fell ; 

■With me they must not stay. 
Saint Hilda keep her Abbess true! 
Who knows what outrage he might do, 

While journeying by the way ? — 
O, blessed Saint, if e'er again 
I venturous leave thy calm domain, 
To travel or by land or main, 

Deep penance may I pay I — 
Now, stuntly Palmer, mark my prayer : 
I give this packet to thy care, 
For thee to stop they will not dare ; 

And O ! with cautious speed, 
To Wolsey's hs^nd the papers bring, 
That he may show them to the King ; 

And, for thy well-earn'd meed, 
Thou holy man, at Whitby's shrine 
A weekly mass shall still be thine, 
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While priests can sing and read. — 
What ail'st thou ? — Speak ! " — For as he took 
The charge, a strong emotion shook 

His frame ; and, ere reply, 
They heard a fjunt, yet shrilly tone, 
Like distant clarion feebly blown, 

That on the breeze did die ; 
And loud the Abbess shriek'd in fear, 
" Saint Withold, save us !— What is here ! 

Look at yon City Cross ! 
See on its battled tower appear 
Phantoms, that scutcheons seem to rear, 

And blaaon'd banners toss ! " — 



DuQ-Edin's Cross, a pillar'd stone,^ 
Rose on a turret octt^on ; 

(But now is razed that monumeni 

Whence royal edict rang. 

And voice of Scotland's law was i 

In glorious trumpet-clang. 

O I be his tomb as lead to lead, 

Upon its dull destroyer's head ! — 

A miustrel's malison^ is said.)' — 

1 [MS—" Dnn-Edin'9 Cross, a pillar'd Btore, 
Rosa OQ El tnrret hexagon ; 
(Dnst uato dust, lead unto lead, 

On its destroyer's drowsy ) , . , 

Upon Its base destroyer's ) 

The Mmatrel'B malison is said.)"] 

s The Cross of Edinburgh was an ancient 
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Then on its battlements they saw 
, A vision, passing Nature's law, 

Strange, wild, and dimly seen ; 
Figures that seem'd to rise and die, 
Gibber and sign, advance and fly, 
While nought confirm'd could ear or eye 

Discern of sound or mien. 
Yet darkly did it seem, as there 
Heralds and Pursuivants prepare. 
With trumpet sound, and blazon lair, 

A summons to procl^m ; 
But indistinct the pageant proud. 
As fancy forms of midnight cloud, 
When flings the moon upon her shroud 

gtraclote. The lower part was im octagonal toner, sixteen 
feet in dJamelBr, and about fifteen feet high. At each angle 
there wae a pillar, and between them an arch, of the Grecian 
shape. Above these was a projecting battlement, with a tuiv 
rot at each corner and medal lion?, of rude bntonrions work- 
man 1 [ h tneen them. Above this rose the proper Cross, 
a lum f one stone, upwards of twenty feet high, sur- 
ra u t d th ft unicorn. This pillar is preserved in the 
gro fl f the property of Dram, near Edinburgh. The 
Mag t t f Edinburgh, in 1756, with consent of the Lords 

f Sea i n (proh pudor !) destroyed this cnriotis monument, 
d t n pretext that it encumbered the street ( while, 

n th h id, they left an ngly mass called the Lucken- 
booth", and, on the other, an awkward, long, and low guard- 
house, which were fifty Umes more encnrobrance than the 
venerable and inoffensive Cross. 

From the tower of the Cross, so long as it remained, the 
heralds published the acts of Parliament ; and its site marked 
by radii, divei^ing from a stone centre, in the High Street, is 
still the place where proclamations are made. 
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A. wavering tinge of flame ; 
It flits, expands, and shifts, till loud, 
Fi-(Jm midmost of the spectre crowd. 

This !iwful 9ummons came :— ' 



sxvi. 
" Prince, prelate, potentate, and peer, 

Whose names I now shall call, 
Scottish, or foreigner, ^ve ear ! 
Subjects of him who sent me here. 
At his trihuna] to appear, 

I summon one and all ; 
I cite you by each deadly sin, 
That ere hath soil'd your hearts within; 
I cite you by each hrutal lust, 
That e'er defiled your earthly dust, — 

By wrath, by pride, by fear,^ 
By each o'er-mastering passion's tone. 
By the dark grave, and dying groan ! 
When forty days are pass'd and gone," 
I cite you, at your Monarch's throne, 

To answer and appear." — 
Then thunder'd forth a roll of names : — 
The first was thine, unhappy James ! 

Then all thy nobles came ; 
Crawford, Glencairn, Montrose, Argyle, 

1 [See Appendis, Note NJ 

* [MS.—" By wrath, by fraud, by fear."] 

» [MS " Ere Iwmlg dayi are pass'd and gone, 

Before the mighty Monsreb's throne, 
I cite you ta appear."] 
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Ross, Bothwell, Forbes, Lennox, Lyie, — 
■\VTiy should I tell their separate style ? 

Each chief of birth and iame, 
Of Lowkind, Highland, Border, Isle, 
Fore-doom'd to Flodden's carn^e pile, 

"Was cited there hy nnme ; 
And JIarmion, Lord of Fonteiiaye, 
Of Lutterward, and Scrivclbaye ; 
De Wilton, erst of AberJey, 
The self-same thundering voice did say.— 

But then another spoke : 
" Thy fatal summons I deny, 
And thine infernal Lord defy, 
Appealing me lo Him on high. 

Who burstthe sinner's yoke." 
At that dread accent, with a scream. 
Parted the pageant like a dream, 

The summoner was gone. 
Prone on her face the Abbess fell, 
And fast, and fast, her beads did tell ; 
Her nuns came, startled by the yell, 

And found her there alone. 
She mark'd not, at the scene aghast. 
What time, or how, the Palmer pass'd. 



Shift we the scene. — The camp doih move, 

Dun-Edin's streets are empty now. 
Save when, for weal of those they love, 
1 [MS. — "In thnndering tone the voice did 3Ry.") 
VOL. II. 18 
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To pray the prayer, and vow tlie vow, 
The tottering child, the anxious fair. 
The grayhair'd sire, with pious care, 
To cliapels and to slirines repaii' — 
Where is the Palmer now? and where 
The Ahbess, Mavmion, and Clare ? — 
Bold Douglas ! to Tantallon fair 

Tliey jonmey in thy charge : 
Lord Slarmion i-ode on his right hand. 
The Palmer still was with t!ie band ; 
Angus, like Lindesay, did command, 

That none should roam at large. 
But in that Palmer's altei-ed mien 
A wondrous change might now be seen ; 

Freely he spoke of war, 
Of marvela wrought hy single hand, 
"When lii\ed for a native land ; 
And still Jook'd high, as if he planu'd 

Some desperate deed afar. 
His eonrser wyuld he feed and stroke. 
And, tucking up bis sable fi'ocke. 
Would first his mettle bold provoke. 

Then soothe or quell his pride. 
Old Hubert said, tliat never one 
He saw, except Lord Marmion, 

A steed so fsiii'ly ride. 



Some half-hour's march behind, there 
By Eustace govern'd fair, 
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A troop escorting Hilda's Dame, 
Willi all her nuns, and Clare. 
No audienee had Lord Marmion sought ; 
Ever he fear'd to a^ravate 
Clara de Clare's suspicious hate ; 
And safer 'twas, he lliought, 

To wait till, from the nuns removed. 
The iniluence of kinsmen loved, 
And suit hy Henry's self approved, 
Her slow consent had wrought. 

His was no flicliering flame, that dies 
Ualeaa when fann'd by looks and sighs, 
And lighted oft at lady's eyes ; 
He longfd to stretch his wide command 
O'er luckless Clara's ample land : 
Besides, when Wilton with him vied. 
Although the pang of humbled pride 
The place of jealousy supplied, 
Tet conquest, by tliat meanness won 
He almost loath'd to think upon. 
Led him, at times, to hate the cause, 
Which made him burst through honour's laws. 
If e'er he loved, 'twas her alone, 
Who died within thai vault of stone. 



And now, when plose at hand they si 
Nortii Berwif^k's town, and lofty Lai' 
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Fitz-Eustace bade them pause awhile, 
Before a venerable pile,' 

Whose turitts view'd, afar, 
The lofty Bass, the Lambie Isle,' 

The oilcan's peace or war. 
At tolling of 11 bell, forth came 
The conveot's venerable Dame, 
And pray'd Saint Hilda's Abbess i-est 
With her, a loved and honour'd guest, 
Till Douglas should a bark prepare 
To waft her back to Wliitby fair. 
Glad was the Abbess, you may guess, 
And thank'd the Scottish Prioress ; 
And tedious were to tell, I ween, 
The courteous speech that pass'd between. 

O'eijoy'd the nuns their palfreys leave ; 
But when fair Gara did intend, 
Like them, from horseback to descend, 

Fitz-Eustace said, — " I grieve, 
Fau' lady, grieve e'en from my heart, 
Such gentle company to part ; — 

Think not discourtesy, 
But loi-ds' commands must be obey'd ; 
And ilai-mioQ and the Douglas said, 

Thiit you nm.-'t wend wirh ino. 



waa foiri.deil l.v Duncim, linrl of Fife, in 1216. 
a IMS.—" The lofty Bass, ths Lamb's green isle."] 
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Lord Marmion hath a letter broad, 
Which to the Scotliiih Earl he show'd, 
Commanding, that, beneath his care. 
Without delay, you shall repair 
To your good kinsman, Lord Fitz-Clare." 

XXX. 

The startled Ahbess loud esclaim'd ; 
But she, at whom (he blow was fum'd. 
Grew pale as death, and cold as lead, — 
She deem'd she heard her death-doom read. 
" Cheer thee, my child ! " the Abbess said, 
" They dare not tear thee from my hand, 
To ride alone with armed band," — 

" Nay, holy mother, nay," 
Fitz-Eustace said, " the bvely Clare 
Will be in Lady Angus' care, 

In Scotland while we stay ; 
And, when we move, an easy ride 
Will bring us to (he English aide, 
Female attendance to provide 

Befitting Gloster's heiv ; 
Nor thinks, nor dreams, my noble loi-d, 
By slightest look, or act, or word, 

To harass Lady Clare. 
Her faithful guardian he will be. 
Nor sue for slightest courtesy 

That e'en to stranger falls. 
Till he shaJl place her, safe and free, 

Within her kinsman's hall^." 
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He spoke, and blush'd witli earnest grace ; 
Hjg faith was painted on his faee, 

And Clai-e's worst fear relieved. 
The Lady Abbess loud exclnim'd 
On Henry, and tlie Douglas tilamed, 

Entreated, threafen'd, grieved ; 
To martyr, saint, and prophet pi'ay'd, 
Agaiost Lord Marmion inveigh'd, 
And eall'd the Prioress to aid. 
To curse with candle, bell, and hoot. 
Her head the grave Gstertian siiook : 
" The Douglas, and the King," she said, 
" In their eommands will be obey'd ; 
Grieve not, nor dream that harm can fall 
The maiden in Tantallon hall." 



The Abbess, seeing strife was vain, 
Assumed her wonted state again, — 

For much of state she had, — 
Composed her veil, and raised her bead. 
And — " Bid," in solemn voice she said, 

" Thy master, bold and bad. 
The records of his house -turn o'er. 

And, when he shall there written see. 

That one of his own ancestry 

Drove the Monks forth of Coventry,* 

• This relntes to the cataatmphe of a real Eoheit de Mar 
mion, in the reign of King Stephen, whom Williiim of New 
bory describes with some attributes of my fictitious hero: 
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Bid him his fate explore ! 

Praneiiig in pride of earthly trust, 

His charger huiTd him to the dust. 

And, by a base plebeian thi-ust, 
He died his band before, 

God judge 'twixt Marraion and me ; 

He is a Clnef of high degree, 
And I a poor i-edui-e ; 

Yet oft, in holy writ, we see 

Even such weak minister as me 
May the oppressor bruise : 

For Ihus, inspired, did Judith slay 
The mighty iu his sin, 

And Jael tlius, and Deborah " 

Here hasty Blount broke in : 
" Fitz-Eustace, we must marcli our band ; 
St, Anton' fire thee ! wilt thou stand 
All day, with bonnet in thy hand, 

To hear the Lady preach ? 
By this good light I if thus we stay, 
njord Marmion, for our fond delay. 

Will sharper sermon teach. 

" Bomo bemctma, fei-oda, et aatacia, fem mllo mo tempore 
ing/ar.'- This BdKin, having oxpolled the Sloiik? fh>m the 
church of Ctoventry, was not long of experiencing the divine 
judgment, as tlie eame monies, no doubt, termed iiis iliBnstar. 
Hiiving waged a feudnl war willi the Earl of Chester, Mac- 
mlon's" horse fell, as he charged in the van of his troop, 
against a body of the Earl's followers : the rider's thigh being 
broken by the fall, liis head was cut off by a common foot> 
soldier, ere he coald receive any succour. The jvhoie story 
is told by William of Newbury. 
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Come, don l!iy cap, and mount thy horse ; 
The Dame must patience lake perforce." — 

XXXII, 

" Submit we then to force," said Clare, 
" But let this barbarous lord despair 

His purposed aim to win ; 
Let him take living, land, and life ; 
But to he Jlarmion's wedded wife 

In me were deadly sin : 
And if it be the King's decree, 
That I must find no sanctuary, 
In that inviolable dome,' 
Where even a homicide might come, 

And safely rest his head, 
Though at its open portals stood. 
Thirsting to pour forth blood for blood, 

The kinsmen of the dead ; 
Yet one asylum is my own 

Against the dreaded hour ; 
A low, a silent, and a lone. 

Where kings have little power. 
One victim is before me thei'C. — 
Mother, j-our blessing, and in prayer 
Remember your unhappy Clare ! " 
Loud weeps the Abbess, and bestows 

Kind blessings many a one : 

1 [This line, necessiiry to the rhyme, is noiv for the first 
ime restored from tlic MS. It must linve been omitted by 
n overBight in the original printing.— En.] 
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Weeping and wailing loud arose, 
Bound patient Clave, the elamoraus woes 

Of every simple nun. 
His eyej the gentle Eustace dried, 
And warce rude Blount the sight could bide. 

Then took the squire her rein, 
And gently led away her steed, 
And, by each courteous word and deed, 

To cheer her strove in vain. 



But scant three miles the band had lode, 

When o'er a height they pass'd, 
And, sudden, close before them shoVd 

His towera, Tantallon vast ; 
Broad, massive, high, and stretching far, 
And held impregnable in war. 
On a pi-ojecting i-ock they rose, 
And round three sides the ocean flows, 
The fourth did battled walL^i inclose, 

And double mound and fosse.' 

1 ["During tlie regency (subsequent to the deatli of Jamea 
V.,) Bie Dowager Queen Regent, Mary of Guise, became de- 
sirous of putUnf; a Frenoli garrison into Tantallon, as slie 
]iad into Dunbar and Inchlieitli, in order the bettor to bridle 
the lords and barons, who inclined to the reformed faitli, and 
to secure by oitadels the sea-coast of the Frith, of Forth. For 
fliis purpose, the Regent, to use the piirase of the time, 
' deaisd with ' the (then) Earl of Angus for hia consent to the 
proposed messnre. He occupied himself, whUe she waa 
spuaking, in feeding a iaicon which sat upon liis wrist, aiid 
oniyreplied by addressing thabird,bnt leaving the Quean 
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By narrow drawbridge, outworks stron 
Through studded gates, an entrance loi 

To the main court they cross. 
It was a wide and stately square : 
Around were lodgings, fit and fair, 

And towers of various form. 
Which on the court projected far, 
And broke its lines quadrangular. 
Here was square keep, there turret liig 
Or pinnacle that sought the sky, 
Whence oft the Warder could descry 

The gathering ocean-storm. 



Here did ihey rtsl. — The jirincely care 
Of DoMglas, why should I dei-lare, 
Or say they met reception fair ? 

Or why the tidings say, 
Which, varying, to Tantallon came, 
By hurrying posts, or fleeter fame. 

With every varying day? 
And, first, they heard King James had won 

to make tliB application, ' The devii is in this greedy gied — 
she will never be fou.' Bnt when tlie Queer, without appear- 
ing to nodco this hint, eoiitinned to press her obiioxioas re- 
quest, Angus replied in the true spirit of a feudal noble, 
'Yes, Madiun,tha CBStle is yours; God forbid else. But by 
the might of God, Madam 1 ' such was bis usual oath, 'I 
must be yoor Captain and Keeper for you, and I will keep it 
as well as any yfin can place there.' "— Sik Waltkk Scorr's 
Proeincutl Antiipdtiet, vol. ij. p. 187.] 
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Etall, and Wark, and Ford ; and then, 

Tliat Norbam Castle strong was la'en. 
At that sore marvell'il Marmion ; — 
Anil Douglas hoped hia Monarch's hand 
Would soon subdue Nortliumberland : 

But whisper'd news tbei-e came, 
That while his host inactive lay, 
And melted by degrees away, 
King James was dallying off the day 

With Heron's wily dame. 
Such acts to chronicles I yield ; 

Go seek them there, and see : 
Sline is a tale of Floddcn Field, 

And not a history. — 
At length they lieiu-d the Scottish host 
On Ihat high ridge liad made their post, 

Which frowns o'er Millficld Pl^n ; 
And lliat brave Surrey many a band 
Had gather'd in the Southern land, 
And mai-ch'd into Norlbumberland, 

And camp at Wooler ta'en. 
Marmion, like charger in the stall. 
That heara, without, the trumpet-call. 

Began to chafe, and swear : — 
" A sorry thing to hide my head 
In castle, like a fearful msu^ 
When such a field is near. 
Seeds must I see this battle-day : 
Death lo my fame if such a fray 
Were fought, and Marmion away ! 
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The Douglas, too, I wot not why, 
Hath 'bated of his courtesy : 
No bnger in his halb 111 stay." 
Then hade his band they should array 
For maj'ch against the dawning day. 
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RICHARD HEBBR, EStt. 



Mertoun-Hoine,! Cliristi'iat. 



Heap on more wood ! — tlie wind is chill ; 
But let it wliistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 
Each age has deem'd the new-born year 
The fittest time for festal cheer: 
Even, heathen yet, the savage Dane 
At lol more deep the mead did drain ; ' 



' [Mertonn-HonM, the seat of Hngh Scott, Esq., of Harden, 
it teautifull)' sitniited on the Tweed.about two miles below 
Dry burgh Abbey.] 

8 The lol of the heathen Danes (a word still applied to 
Christmas in Seotlund) was solemnized with great festivity. 
The humonr of the Danes at tahle displayed itself in pelting 
eacli other with bones; and Torfteas tells along and cuiiuus 
story in the History of Hrolfe Kriika, of one Hottua, an 
inmate of the Court of Demoark, who was so generaily ns- 
sailed with these missilfls, that he constructed, out of the 
bones with which he was overwhelmed, a very respectable 
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High on the Desich his galleys drew. 

And feasted all his pirate crew ; 

Then in his low and pine-built hall, 

Where shields and axes deek'd the wall, 

They gorged upon the half-dress'd ste«r ; 

Caroused in seas of sable beer ; 

While round, in brutal jest, were thrown 

The half-gnaw'd rib, and niai-rowbone, 

Oi- listen'd all, in grim delight. 

While scalfb yell'd out the joys of light. 

Then forth, in frenzy, would they hie, 

Wljile wijdly-loo.se their red locks fly. 

And dancing round the blazing pile, 

They make such barbarous mirih the while. 

As best might to the mind recall 

The boisterous joys of Odin's hall. 

And well our Christian sires of old 
LoYed when the year its course had roll'd, 
And brought blithe Christmas back agtun, 
With all his hospitable ti-ain. 
Domestic and religious rile 
Gave honour to tlie holy knight ; 
On Christmas eve the bells were rung ; 
intrenohmcnt, agninst those H-ho continued the miliary. Tht 
dances of the northern wnirlors ronnil tlia great fires of pine- 
traee, are oommemorntecl by Olaus Miignns, who eays Ihej 
danced with such fury, holding each other hy the hands, that 
if the grasp of any fulled, he was pitched into the Are wit! 
the velocity of ii sling. The sufferer, on anoU occasions, was 
instantly plunked out,and obliged to qunffofFa certain meaa- 
ore of ale, as a paniilty for " spoilmg the king's fire." 
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On Christmas eve the mass was sung : 

That only night in all the jear, 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear.'^ 

> In Romnn Catholic countries, mass is never said at nigliC, 
except on Christmas eve. Each of tlie fVolies with which 
thst holida; need to be celebmted, might admit of a long 
and curioua note ; but I shall content myself with the foiiow- 
ing deaoription of Christmas, and liis uttributes, as persomfled 
in one of Ben Jonson's Masques fbr the Court. 

" Enter Chkistmas, iciik (wo or (*ree of the Guard. He is 
Rttired in round hose, long stocking?, n close doublet, a high-- 
crownod hat, with a. brooch, a long thin beard, a truncheon, 
little ToCla, white shoes, his soortS and garters tied cross, and 
Ids drum beaten before h\ra.— The mmee <f his children, aiOi 
their idlii-fs ; lUiss-Rule, in a velvet cap, with a sprig, a short 
cloak, great yellow ruff, like a reveller; liis torchbearer 
bearing a rope, a cheese, and a basket;— CmroS, n long 
tawny coat, with a red cap, and a flute at his girdle; hie 
torchbearer carrying a song-book open; — m«c'd~pie, Vike a 
fine cook's wife, drest neat, her man carrying a pie, dish, and 
ipoons;— GnmioK, like a tumbler, with a hoop and bells; his 
torchbearer arm'd with cole-staff, and blinding cloth; — Poet 
end Pair, with a pair-royal of aces in his hat, his garment ail 
done over with pairs and purs; his squu^ carrying a box, 
cards, and counters ;—JVeiP-reiH-'g Gift, in a blue coat, 
serving-man like, with an orange, and a sprig of rosemary 
gilt on his head ; his hat t\ill of brooches, with a collar of 
gingerbread; his torchbearer carrt-ing a march-pain, with a 
bottle of wine on either arm; — Mumming, in a mesquingpied 
suit, with a visor; his torchbearer carrying iha box, and 
ringing it;— ffimni, like a neat lempster and songster; her 
page bearing a brown bowl, drest with ribbons, and rose- 
mary, before her j—O/eWnj, in a short gown, with a porter's 
staff in bis hand; a wyth borne before him, end a bason, by 
his torchbearer;— ila*j tbtte, drest like a boj', in a fine long 
coat, biggin, bib. muckender, and a little dagger; his usher 
bearing a great cake, with a bean and a pease." 

VOL. II. 19 
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The damsel donn'd her kirtle sheen ; 
The haD was dress'd with holly green ; 
Forth to the wood did merry-mea go, 
To gather in the miafletoe. 
Then open'd wide the Baron's hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all; 
Power laid his rod of rule aside, 
And Ceremony dofF'd his pride. 
The heir, with rosea in his shoes, 
That night might village partner choose 
The Lord, underogating, share 
The vulgar game of " post and pair." 
All hail'd, with uncontroU'd delight. 
And general voice, the happy night, 
That to 'the cottage, as the crown. 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 

The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 
The huge hall-table's oaken face, 
Scnibb'd till it shone, tlie day to grace. 
Bore then upon its massive board 
No mark lo part the squire and lord. 
Then was brought in the lusty bi-awn, 
By old blue-eoated serving-man ; 
Then the grim boar's head fi-own'd on higl 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 
Well can the green-garb'd ranger tell. 
How, when, and where, the monster fell ; 
What dogs before his death he tore, 
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And all the baiting of the boar.' 
The wassel round, in good brown bowla, 
Garnisli'd with ribbons, blithely trowls. 
There the huge sirloin reeR'd ; hard by 
Plum-porridge stood, and Christmas pie : 
Nor fail'd old Scotland to produce, 
At such high tide, her savouiy goose. 
Then came the merry maskers in, 
And cai-ols roar'cl with blithesome din ; 
If unmelodious was the song, 
It wad a hearty notej and strong. 
Who lists may in their mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery ; ^ ■ 

1 [MS,—" And all the huiiHng of the boar. 
Then ronnd the merry wassel bowl, 
Garni sh'd with ribbons, blithe did trowl, 
Anil the large sirloia stenm'd on high, 
Phim-poiridge, hara, and sBVOury pie."l 
a It seems certnin, Ihat the Mammen of England, who (in 
NorthniDbedBiid nt least) need to go abont in di guii t th 
neighbouring houses, baaring the then useless pi gh h re 
and tiie Guisardi of Scotland, not yet in total dis pre nt 
in some iudistinot degree, a sluuiow of the old m ten 
which were the origin of the English drama. 1 8 tla d 
(me ipso teste), we were wont, during mybojh od to tak 
the oharaoteri of the apostles, at least of Pet P 1, and 
Judas Iscariot; the first hiM the keys, the seco d m d 
sword, and the last the bag, in which the dole of gh 

hours' plum-cake was deposited. One played bamp 
and recited some traditional rhymes : another wi 

.... "Alexander, King of Macedon, 
Who conquer'd all the world but Scotland alone. 
When he came to Scotland his courage grow cold. 
To see a little Datjon conrageous and boJd." 
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While shii'ts supplied tlie masquerade, 
And smutted clieeka the visors made ; 
But, O ! what maskers, richly dight, 
Can boast of bosoms half so light ! 
England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
Twas Christmas broach'd the mightiest ale j 
Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 
A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man's heart through half the year. 

Still linger, in our northern clime. 
Some remnants of the good old time ; 
And still, within our valleys here, 
We hold the kindred title dear, 

These, and mnny snch rerses, were repealed, but by cote, 
and nQOonnectedly. There was also, occasioralij, I beliene, 
ft Saint George. In all, tJiere was a confused resemblance of 
the ancient mysleriea, in which the characters of Soriptura, 
the Mina Worthies, and other popular personages, were 
nenally exhibited. It were much to be wished that the 
Ciester mysteries were published from the MS. in the Mn- 
s«mm, with the annotations which a diligent investigator of 
popular antiquities might still supply- The late acnte aod 
valuable antiquary, Mr. Kitson, showed me several memo- 
randa towards such ft task, whifch are probably now dis- 
persed or lost. See, however, bis Remm-ks on Shah^eare, 
1T83, p. as. 

Since the first edition of Marmion appeared, this subject 
has received much .elucidation from the leamadand extensive 
labonrs of Mr, Douce ; and the Chester mysteries [edited by 
J. H. Markland, Esq.] have been printed in a style of great 
elegance and accuracy, (in 1818,) by Bensley and Sons, Lon- 
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Even wlien, perchance, its far-fetch'd elwm 
To Southron ear sounds empty name ; 
For course of blood, our proverha deem, 
Is wanner than the mountain-stream.^ 
And tlius, my Clirislinaa still I hold 
Where my great-grandsire came of old, 
With amber beard, and flaxen hair,^ 
And reverend apostolic air — 
The feast and holy-dde to share, 
And mix sobriety with wine, 
And honest mirth with thoughts divine : 
Small thought was his, in after lime 
E'er to be hitch'd into a rhyme. 
The simple sire could only boast, 
That he was loyal to his cost ; 
The banish'd race of kings revered. 
And lost his laud, — but kept his beard. 

In these dear halls, where welcome kind * 
Is with f^r liberty combined ; 
Where cordial friendship gives the hand. 
And flies constraint the magic wand 
Of the fair dame that rules the land,* 
Little we heed the tempest drear. 



1 " Blood is wBrmer tlian water," — a 
dicate onr family predilections. 
s [See Appendix, Note 0-1 

» (MS " In thesa fair halls, with m 

Is hid farewell the dying y( 
• [See Introduction to the M" 
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While music, mirth, and social cheer, 
Speed on their wings the parsing year. 
And Mertouti's haUs are fair e'en now. 
When not a leaf is on tlie bough. 
Tweed loves them well, and turns again, 
As loth to leave the sweet domain, 
And holds his mirror to her face. 
And clips her with a close embrace : — 
Gladly as he, we seek the dome. 
And as reluelant turn us home. 

How just that, at this time of glee, 
My thoughts should, Heber, turn to thee ! 
For many a merry hour we've known. 
And heard the chimes of midnight's tone.' 
Cease, then, my friend ! a moment cease. 
And leave these classic tomes in peace ! 
Of Eoman and of Grecian lore. 
Sure mortal brain can hold no more. 
These ancients, as Noll Bluff might say, 
" "Were pretty fellows in their day ; " ^ 
But time and tide o'er all prev^l — 
On Christmas eve a Christmas tale — 
Of wonder and of war — " Profane ! 
What ! leave tlie lofty Latian strain, 
Her stately prose, her verse's charms, 

l[ThBMS. tidds:— 

" As boasts old ShdJIow to Sir Jotin."] 
2 " Hannibal was a pretty fellow, sir— a very pretty fellow 
in his day."— OW 3ae4eiw. 
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To hear the clash of rusty arms : 

In fairy Land or Limbo lost, 

To jostle conjuror and ghost, 

Goblin and witch ! " — Nay, Heber clear. 

Before you touch my charter, hear ; 

Though Leyden aids, alas ! no more, 

My cause with many-languaged lore,'- 

This may I say : — ^n realms of death 

Ulysses meets Alcides' wraith ; 

^neas, upon Thracia's shore. 

The ghost of murder'd Polydore ; 

For omens, we in Livy cross. 

At every turn, locvius Bos. 

As grave and duly speaks that ox, 

As if he told the price of stocks ; 

Or held, in Rome republican, 

The place of Common-councilman. 

1 [MS " With all his many-languaged lore." 

John t^yden, M. D., who had been of great service 1o Sir 
Walter Soott in the preparation of the Border Mimirelag, 
sailed for India in April, 1S03, nnd died nt Java in August, 
1811, before .completing his S6th j-enr. 

" Scenes sung by him who ain^s ro mora! 
Hia brief and hright cnreer ia o'er. 

And mute his tnnefnl atraina ; 

Quenoh'd ia hia lamp of viiriad lore, 

Thatloved the light of song to pour: 

A distant and a deadly shore 

Haa Letdeh's coldrsmiuna! " 

Lord of the Mes, Canto fF. vol. v. poit. 
See a notice of his life in Iha Author'a Misoellaneona 
Ptobc Works,] 
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All nations have their omens drear, 
Their legends wild of woe and fear. 
To Cambria look — the peasant see, 
Belliink him of Glendowerdy, 
And shun " the Spirit's Blasted Tree." — ^ 
The Highlander, whose red claymore 
The battle tum'd on Maida's shore, 
Will, on a Friday mom, look pale, 
If ask'd to tell a fairy tale ; ' 
He fears the vengeful Elfin King, 
Who leaves that day his grassy ring : 
Invisible to human ken, 
He walks among the sons of men, 

Did'st e'er, dear Heber, pass along' 
Beneath the towers of Franchemont, 

1 [See Appendix, Note P,] 

» The Haoiae sM', or Men of Fence, of the Scottiah High- 
landers, mther resemble the ScaadiiiaTian Diurgar, tbiin the 
English Fairiea. Notwitlistandmg their name, they are, if 
not absolutely maleyolent, at lensC peavish, diecontfiuCeil, and 
apt to do mischief on slight provocation. The belief of their 
existence is deeply impressed on tha Highlanders, who thinit 
they are pai'tioulnrly offended at mortals, who talk of them, 
who wear their fevonrite colour green, or in anv raapect 
interfere witli their affairs. This is especially to he avoided 
on Friday, when, whether as dedicated to Venus, with whom, 
in Germany, this snbterraneons people are held nearly con- 
nected, or for a, more solemn reason, they are more active, 
and possessed of greater power. Some cm-ions particulars 
concerning the popular superstitions of Ihs Highlajiders may 
be found in Dr. Graham's Picturesque Sketches of Petth- 
shirs. 

' [This paragraph appears interpolated on the blank page 
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Which, like an eagle's nest id air. 
Hang o'er the stream and hamlet fair ? ^ 
Deep in their vaults, the peasants say, 
A mighty treasure buried lay, 
Amass'd through rapine and through wrong 
By the last Lord of Franchemont.^ 

1 [MS.—" Which, high in Mr, like eagle's ne^t. 

Hong tVom Che dizzjr mountain's breast"] 

* The journal of the friend, to whom the Fourth Canto of 

the Poem is inscribed, furnished me with tlie following oc- 

" Passed the pretty little village of Pranchfimont, (naac 
Spaw,) with the romantic ruins of tha old cnatle of Che (Jonnts 
of that name. The road lends through many delightful vales, 
on a rising ground ; at the extremity of one of them stands 
the ancient castle, now the subject of many snperatitlona 
iegeuds. It is firmly believed by Che neighbouring peaaantiy, 
that tlte last Baron of Franch^mont deposited, in one of the 
vanlls of the castle, a ponderous chest, conCainmg an im- 
mense treasnre in gold and silver, w'hich, by some magic 
apell, was intrusted ta the care of the Devil, who is con- 
stantly found sitting on the chest in the shape of a hunts- 
man. Any one adventurous enough t^ Coucli the chest ia 
instantly seized with Che palsy. Upon one occasion, a priest 
of noted piety was brought to the vault ; he used all Che atta 
of exorcism to persuade his infernal majesty to vacate his 
seat, but in vain ; the huntsman remained immovable. At 
last, moved hy the earnestness of Che priesC, he told him, 
that ha vniuld agree to resign Che chest, if the esorciser 
would sign his name wirh blood. But the priest understood 
his meaning, and refused, as by that act ha would have de- 
hvered over his son! to the Devil. Yet if anybody can dis- 
cover the mystic words nsed by the person who deposited 
the treasure, and pronounce them, the fiend must instantly 
decamp. I had many stories of a simitar nature from a 
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The iron chest ia bolted hard, 

A Huntsman sits, its constant guard ; 

Around his neck his hovn is hung, 

His hanger in his belt is slung; 

Before his feet his bloodhounds lie ; 

And, 'twere not for his gloomy eye. 

Whose withering glance no heart can brook. 

As true a huntsman doth he look, 

Aa bugle e'er in brake did sound, 

Or ever halloo'd to a hound. 

To chase the flend, and win the prize, 

In that same dungeon ever tries 

An aged Necromantic Priest ; 

It is an hundred years at least, 

Since 'twixt them first the strife begun. 

And neither yet has lost nor won. 

And oft the Conjuror's words will make 

The stubborn Demon groan and quake ; 

And oft the bands of iron break, 

Or bursts one lock, that still amain, 

Fast as 'tis open'd, shuts again. 

That magic sfrife within the tomb 

May last until the day of doom, 

Unless the Adept shall learn to tell 

The very word that clench'd the spell. 

When Franch'mont lock'd the treasure cell. 

An hundred years are pass'd and gone, 

And scarce three letters has he won. 

isant, who liid himself seen llie Devil, in the shape of a 
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Such general superstition, may 
Escuse fov old Pitscottie say ; 
Whose gossip history has given 
My song the messenger from Heaven,' 
That warn'd, in Lithgow, Scotland's King, 
Nor less the infernal summoning ; * 
May pass the Monk of Durham's tale, 
Whose Demon fought in Gothic mail ; 
May pardon plead for Fordun grave, 
Who told of Gifford's Gohlin-Cave. 
But why such instances lo you, 
Who, in an instant, can renew 
Tour treasured hoards of various lore, 
And furnish twenty thousand more ? 
Hoards, not like theirs whose volumes rest 
Like treasures in the Franch'mont chest. 
While gripple owners still refuse 
To othei« what they cannot use ; 
Give them the priest's whole century. 
They shail not spell you letters three ; 
Their pleasure in the books the same 
The magpie takes in pilfer'd gem. 
Thy volumes, open as thy heart. 
Delight, amusement, science, art. 
To every ear and eye impart ; 
Tet who, of all who thus employ them, 
Can like the owner's self enjoy them ? — 

l[Sae Appendis, Nntet,.| 

s [The fowr lines which follow nre nol in the JIS.J 
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But, hark ! I hear the distant di-um ! 
The day of Flodden Field is come,— 
Adieu, dear Heber ! hfo and health. 
And store of literary wealth. 
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MA KM I ON. 



THE BATTLE. 



While great events were on the gaJe, 
And each hour brought a varying tale. 
And the demeanour, changed and cold, 
Of Douglas, fretted Marmion hold. 
And, like the impatient steed of war. 
He snuffed the hattle from afar ; 
And hopes were none, that hack again 
Herald should come from Terouenne, 
Where Englsyid's King in leaguer lay, 
Before decisive hattle-day ; 
Whilst these things were, the mournful Clar 
Did in the Dame's devotions shai'e : 
For the good Countess ceaseless pray'd 
To Heaven and Saints, her sons to aid. 
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i MABMIOK, [CASTi 

And, with short inteiral, did pass 
From prayer to book, from book to mass, 
And all in high Baronial pride, — 
A life both dull and dignified ; — 
Tel as Lord Marmioa nothing press'd 
Upon her intervals of rest, 
Dejected Clara well could bear 
The formal state, the lengthen'd prayer, 
Though dearest to her wounded heart 
The hours that she might spend apart. 



I said, Tanfallon's dizzy steep 

Hung o'er the margin of the deep. 

Many a rude tower and rampart there 

Repell'd the insult of the afr. 

Which, when the tempest ves'd the sky. 

Half breeze, half spray, came whistling by. 

Above the rest, a turret square 

Did o'er its Gothic entrance bear. 

Of sculpture hide, a stony shield; 

The Bloody Heart was in the Field, 

And in the chief three mullets stood, 

The cognizance of Douglas blood. 

The turret held a narrow stair, 

Which, mounted, gave you access where,^ 

A parapet's embattled row 

Did seaward round the castle go. 

' [MS—" ThB towttr contaio'd a narrow stair, 
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Sometimes in dizzy steps descending, 

Sometimes in narrow circuit beading, 

Sometimes in platform broad extending, 

Its yarying circle did combine 

Bulwark, imd bai'tizan, and line, 

And bastion, tower, and vaiitage-coigu : 

Above tbe booming ocean leant 

The far-projecting battlement ; 

The biJIows burst, in ceaseless flow, 

Upon tlie precipice below. 

Where'er TanlaJlon faced the land. 

Gate works, and walls, were stj-ouglj mann'd 

No need upon the sea-girt side ; 

The steepy rock, and frantic tide, 

Approach of human step denied ; 

And thus these lines, and rampart- I'ude, 

Were left in deepest solitude. 



And, for ihey were so lonely, Clare 
Would to these battlements repair. 
And muse upon her sorrows there, 

And list the sea-bird's cry ; 
Or slow, like noontide gliosis would glide 
Along the dark-gray bulwarks' side. 
And ever on the heayinff tide 
Look down with weary eye. 
Oft did the cliff, and swelling mnin, 
Eeciill the thoughts of WliUliy's fane, — 
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A home she ne'er might see again ; 

For she had laid adown, 
So Douglas hade, the hood and veil, 
And frontlet of tlie cloister pale, 

And Benedictine gown : 
It were unseemly sight, he said, 
A novice out of convent shade. — 
Now her bright locks, with sunny glow. 
Again adom'd her brow of snow ; 
Her mantle rich, whose bordera, I'ouncl, 
A deep and fretted broidery bound, 
In golden foldings sought the ground ; 
Of holy ornament, alone 
Eemain'd a cross with ruby stone ; 

And often did she look 
On that which in her hand she bore, 
With velvet bound, and brolder'd o'er. 

Her bi-eviary book. 
Id such a place, so lone, so grim. 
At daivning pale, or twilight dim, 

It fearful would have been 
To meet a form so richly dress'd,' 
With hook in hand, and cross on breast, 

And such a woeful mien. 
Fitz-Eustace, loitering with his bow, 
To practise on the gull and crow, 
Saw her, at distance, gliding slow, 

1 [MS.—" 
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Ami did by Maiy swear, — 
Some lovelorn Fay she might hiive been, 
Or, in Eomance, some spell-bound Queen ; 
For ne'er, in work-day world, was seen 

A form so witching fjiir.' 



Once walking thus, at evening title. 

It chanced a gliding sail she spied. 

And, sighing, thought — " The Abbess, there. 

Perchance, does to her- home repair ; 

Her peaceful rule, where Duty, free, 

Walks hand in hand with Charity ; 

Where oft Devotion's tranced glow 

Can such a glimpse of heaven bestow, 

That tlie enraptured sisters see 

High vision,, and deep mystery ; 

Tlie very form of Hilda fair, 

Hovering upon the sunny air, 

And smiling on her votaries' prayer.^ 

1 [MS.—" A form so ead and fiur."] 

' " 1 shall only prodnoe one instaaoe more of the great 
veneration paid to' Lady Hilda, %Yliich still prevails even in 
these our dnys ; nnd that is, tlie constant opinion, tiiat she 
rendered, and still renders, lierself visible, on some occasions, 
in the Abbey of Streanslialh, of Wbitby, -where she so long 
resided. At a particnlar time of the year, (viz ; in Ihe sum- 
mer monthf,) at ten or eleven in the forenoon, the smibeams 
fall in the inside of the northern part of the choir; and 'tis 
then that Ihe spectators, who stand on the west side of Whitby 
chnrchyard, so as just to see the most northerly part of the 
abbey pass the north end of Whitby churoii, imapne they 
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i wherefore, to my duller eye, 

Did still the Saint her form deny ! 

Was it, that, seai'd by sinful ecom, 

My heart could neither melt nor hurn ? 

Or lie my warm affections low, 

With him, that taugbt them first to glow ? 

Yet, gentle Abbess, well I knew, 

To pay thy kindness grateful due, 

And well could brook the mild command, 

That ruled thy simple maiden band. 

How different now ! condemn'd to bide 

My doom from this dark tyrant's pride. — 

But Marmion has to learn, ere long. 

That constant mind, and hate of wrong, 

Descended to a feeble girl, 

From Red De Clare, stout Gloster's Eai-1 : 

Of such a stem, a sapling weak,^ 

He ne'er shall bend, although he break. 

perceive, in one of the highest windows there, the retem- 
blanoe of a woman, ai-nyed in a Bhrond. Thongh we are 
certain this is oniy a reflecaon caused by the splendonr of 
the sunbeams, yet fame reports it, and it ia constantly be- ■ 
lieved among tha vulgar, to be an appearance of Lndy Hilda 
in ber shroud, or rather in a glorified state; before which, I 
make no doubt, the Papists, eren in these our days, offer up 
their prayers with as much zeal and derotion, as before any 
Other image of their most glorified Baiot."— Chaeltoh'b 
Bittm-y of WiUbi/, p. 33. 
1 [MS.-" Of .uch a stem, or branch, { '"^^S^ j ^esfc, 
lie ne'er shall bend me, though he break."] 
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'•But see! — wliatmakes this iii-moiir here?" — 

For in iier jjatli there lay 
Targe, corselet, helm ; — she view'd them 

" The breastplate pierced ! — Ay, miich I fear, 

Weak fence wei-t thou 'gainst foeman's spear, 

Tliat hath made, fatal entrance here, 

As tiiej* dark blood-gouts say, — 

Thus Wilton ! — Oh ! not corselet's ward, 

Jiot troth, as diamond pure and hard, 

Could be thy manly bosom's guard. 

On yoo disastrous day '. " — 
She raised her eyea in mournful mood, — 
Wilton himself before her stood ! 
It might have seem'd his parsing ghost, 
For every youthful grace was lost ; 
And joy unwonted, and surprise. 
Gave their strange wildness to his eyes. — 
Expect not, noble dames and lords. 
That I can tell such scene in words : 
■\Vliat skilful limner e'er would choose 
To paint the rainbow's varying hues. 
Unless to mortal it were given 
To dip his brush in dyes of heaven ? 
Far lees can my weak Mrie declare 
Each changmg passion's shade ; 
Brightening to rapture from despaii', 
Sorrow, surprise, and pity there. 
And joy, with her angelic air. 
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And hope, that paints the future fair, 

Their varying hues displaj'd : 
Each o'er its rival's ground extending, 
Alternate conquering, shifting, bloiidiiig, 
Till all, fatigued, the conflict y\M, 
And mighty Love retains the lii^lil. 
Shortly I tell what then he said, 
By many a tender woi-d delay'd,^ 
And modest hlush, and hurstnig sigh, 
And question kind, and fond rcjily :— 



" Forget we that disastrous day, 
When senseless in the lists I lay. 
Thence di-agg'd, — but how I cannot know, 

For sense and recollection fled, — 
I found me on a pallet low. 

Within my ancient beadsman's shed.' 
Austin, — remembcr'st thou, my Clare, 
How thou didst blush, when the old man, 
When first our infant iove began, 

' [MS. — " By many a short cflresa dalay'd."] 
2 [" When the surprise at meeting a lover rescued ftom the 
dead is considered, tlie nbore picture will not be thought 
OTeroliargedwithcolonrmg; and yet Ihe painter is 30 fatigiied 
with his exertion, that he has Anally thrown awuy the brash, 
and is contented with merely dialking oal the intervening 
adventures of De Wilton, without bestowing on them any 
colours at all." — Critical RevUtn.] 

B [MS. — " Wliere nn old beadsmmi held my iieiid."] 
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,„ V..] THE l^ATTLK. 

Said we would make a matehless paii- ?- 
Menials, and friends, and kinsmen fled 
From the degi-aded U-£utor's bed, — ' 
He only held my burning head. 
And tended me for many a day, 
While wounds and fever held then- sway. 
But far mova needful was his care, 
When sense i-eturn'd to wake despair ; 
For 1 did tear the dosing wound, 
And dash me fi-antic on the ground. 
If e'er I heard the name of Clare. 
At length, to calmer reason brought, 
Much by liis kind attendance wrought, 

With him I left my native strand, 
And, in a palmei's weeds array'd, 
My hated name and form to shade, 

I journey'd many a land ; 
No more a lord of rank and birth, 
But mingled with the dregs of earth. 

Oft Austin for my reason fear'd, 
When I would sit, and deeply brood 
On dark i-evenge, and deeds of blood, 

Or wild mad schemes uprear'd. 
My fiiend at length fell sick, and said, 

God would remove him soon ; 
And, while upon his dying bed, 

He begg'd of me a boon — 
If e'er my deadliest enemy 

1 [MS.—" T!ie imiiish'd tnutor's j ^"^-i^"' j bcii."] 
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Beneath my brand ehould conquer'd lie, 
Even then my mercy should awake, 
And spare his life for Austin's sake. 



■■ Still restless as a second Cain, 

To Scotland next my route was ta'en, 

Fall well the paths I knew. 
Fame of my fete made various sound, 
That death m pilgrimage I found, 
That I had perish'd.of my wound, — 

None cared which talo was true: 
And living eye could never guess 
De WUton in his Palmer's dress ; 
For now that sable slough is shed. 
And ti-imm'd my shaggy beard and head. 
I scarcely know me in the glass. 
A chance most wondrous did provide, 
That I should he tliat Baron's guide — 

I will not name his name ! — 
Vengeance to God alone belongs ; 
But, when I think on all my wrongs, 
■ My blood is liquid flame ! 
And ne'er the time shall I forget, 
"When in a Scottish hostel set, 

Dark looks we did exchange : 
What were his thoughts I cannot teU ; 
But in my bosom muster'd Hell 

Its plans of dark revenge. 
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" A word of vulgar augury. 

That bi-oke from me, 1 scarce knew why, 

Brought on a village tale ; 
Which ivrought upon his moody sprite, 
And sent him arm^d fortli by night. 

I hori'ow'd steed and mail, 
And weapons, from his sleeping band ; 

And, passing frxim a postern door, 
IVe met, and 'connter'd, hand to hand, — 

He fell on Gifford-moor. 
For the death-stroke my brand I drew, 
{0 then my helmed head he knew, 

The Ptdmer's cowl was gone,) 
Then had three inches of tay blade 
Tlie heavy debt of vengeance paid, — 
Jly hand the thought of Austin staid; ' 

I left him there alone. — 
good old man ! even from the grave. 
Thy spirit could thy master save : 
If I liad slain niy foeman, ne'er 
Had Whitby's Abbess, in her fear, 
Given to my liand this packet dear, 
Of jiower to clear my injured fame, 
And vindicate De Wilton's name. — 
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Perchance you heard the Abhess tell 
Of the strange pageantry of Hell, 

That broke our secret speech — 
It rose from the infernal shade, 
Or fcatly was some juggle play'd, 

A tale of peace to teach. 
Appeal to Heaven I judged was best, 
"When my name came am.ong the rest. 



" Now here, within Tanfallon Hold, 
To Douglas kte my lale I told, 
To whom my house was known of old. 
Won by my proofs, his falchion bright 
This eve anew shall dub me kuight. 
These wei-e tie aims 'that once did turn 
The tide of fight on Otterbume, 
And HaiTy Hotspur forced to yield, 
When the Dead Douglas won the field.^ 
These Angus gave — iiis armoui-er's care. 
Ere mora, shall every hreadi repair ; 
For nought, he said, was in his halls. 
But ancient armour on the walls. 
And aged chargers in the stalls, 
And women, priests, and grayhair'd men ; 
The rest were all m Twisel glen.^ 

[See the bfillad of Ottarboiirue, in tha Boi-ikr Mimlrehy, 
, i. p. 345.1 
s Where James encamped before taking post on Floclden. 



;ThB MS. hi 



.11 on Floddeii plan 
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And now I Watch my ai-raoui- here, 
By law of arms, till midnight's near ; 
Then, once again a behed kniglit. 
Seek Surrey's camp wilh dawn of light. 



" There soon agsuii we meet, my Clare ! 
This BaroD means to guide Ihee there : 
Douglas revei'es bis King's command, 
Else would he take thee from his hand. 
And there thy kinsman, Surrey, too, 
■mil give De WUton justice due. 
Now meeter tax for mai-tial hroil. 
Firmer my limbs, and strung hy toil. 

Once more " " Wilton ! must we (hen 

Eisk new-found happiness again. 

Trust fate of fflins once more ? 
And is there not an humhle glen, 

Where we, content and poor, 
Might build a cottage in the shade, 
A shepherd thou, and I to aid 

Thy task on dale and moor ? 

That reddening brow ! — loo well I know, 
Not even thy Clare can peace bestow. 

While falsehood stains thy name : 
GrO then to fight ! Clare bids thee go ! 
Clare can a warrior's feelings know, 

^nd weep a warrior's sham.e ; 
Can Red Earl Gilbert's spirit feel, 
Buckle the spurs upon thy heel. 
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And belt thee with thy brand of steel, 
And send thee forth to fame ! " 



That niglit upon the rocks ;ind bay, 

The midnight moonbeam shimberiiig lay, 
And pour'd its silver hght, and pure, 
Throngh loophole, and through embrasure. 

Upon TantaUon tower and hall ; 
But chief where arched windows wide 
lUuminate the chapel's pride. 

The sober glances fall. 
Much was there need ; though seam'd with 

Two veterans of the Douglas' wars, 
Though two gray priests were there. 

And eaeh a blazing torch held high, 

You could not by their blaze descry ' 
The chapel's carving fair. 

Amid (hat dim and smoky hght. 

Checkering the silvery moonshine bright, 
A bishop by the altar stood,^ 
A noble lord of Douglas blood. 

With mitre sheen, and rocquet white. 

Tet show'd his meek and thoughtful eye 

I [MS.—" You might not by their shine descry."] 

■2 The well-known Giiwain Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, son 

of Archibnld Bell-the-Cnt, Earl of Angus. He \vaB^nUiorof 

a Scottish metrical terEion of the ^neid, and of many other 

poetical pieces of great merit. He had not at this period 
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But little pride of prelacy ; 
More pleaiseil tliiit, in a bai'baix>us age, 
He gave rutle Scotland Virgil's page, 
Than that beneiith his rule he held 
The bishopric of feir Dunkold. 
Beside him ancient An^s stood, 
Doff'd bis furr'd gown, and sable hood : 
O'er his huge form and visage pale. 
He wore a cap and shirt of mail ; 
And lean'd his large and wrinkled hand 
Upon the huge and sweeping brand 
"Which wont of yore, in battle tray. 
His foeman's limbs to shred away, 
As wood-knife lops the sapling spray.^ 
He seem'd as, from the tombs around 

Eising at judgment-day, 
Some giant Douglas may be found 

In all his old array ; 



> Angas hsd sti'eaf^ iiud personal eotivity correspondinj; 
to his courage. Spans of KilBpindie, a. favourito of .Imnes IV., 
Imving spoken of him lightly, the Eavl met him wh'ils bawk- 
ing, and, compellini; him to single eombnt, at one blo^r cut 
asnndoF hii tbigb-bone, and killed him on the spot. But ere 
he oonld ohtJiin Jameses parddn for this slangbtflr, Angns was 
obliged to yield his castle of Hermitage, in exchange for that 
of Bothvrell, irbich was some diminution to tlie family great- 
ness. The SYTord with whioh he struck bo remarkable a 
blow, WHS presented by his descendant, James, Earl of Mor- 
ton, afterwards Regent of Scotland, to Lord Lindesay of the 
Byres, when he defied Bottwell to single combat on Carberry- 
hill. See Introduclion to Tke MinstTeisy of Sic BcoUiik Bar- 
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So jHile hb face, so huge his limb, 
So old his arms, his look so gi-ini. 



Then at the a,har Wihoii km-eh, 
And Clare the spurs Iwund on liis heels ; 
And think what next he must have felt. 
At buckling of the falchion bell ! 

And judge how Clara changed her hue, 
While fastening to her lover's side 
A friend, which, though in danger tried, 

He onee had found untrue ! 
Then Douglas struck him with his blade : 
" Saint Michael and Saint Andrew aid, 

I dub thee knight. 
Arise, Sir JEialph, De Wilton's heir ! 
For King, for Church, for Lady fair, 

See that thou fight." — '■ 
And Bishop Grawain, as he rose. 
Said — " Wilton I grieve not for fliy woes. 

Disgrace, and trouble } 
For He, who honour best bestows. 

May give thee double." — 
De Wilton sohb'd, for sob he must — 
" Where'er I meet a Douglas, tnist 

That Douglas ia my brother ! " 
" Nay, nay," old Angus stud, " not so ; 

'["The following (five 111 
the Bcliool of Sternhold hd 
Mr. Wordsworth."— Tef FBI 
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To Surrey's camp thou now must go, 

Thy wrongs no longer smother. 
I have two sons in yonder field ; 
And, if thou meet'st them under shield. 
Upon ihem bravely — do thy worst ; 
And foul fiiU him that blenches first ! " 



Sot far advanced was moniing day, 
When Mai-mion did his li-oop array 

To SuiTey's camp to ride ; 
He had safe conduct for his band, 
Beneath the i-oyal seal and iiand. 

And Douglas gave a guide : 
The ancient Earl, with stately grace, 
Would Clara on her paUrey place, 
And whisper'd in an under tone, 
" Let the hawk stoop, his prey is flown." 
The train from outthe caalle drew,* 

But Maimion stopp'd to bid adieu: — 

" Though something I might plain," he said, 
" Of cold respect to stranger guest. 
Sent hither by your King's behest. 

While in Tantallon's towers I staid ; 
Part we in friendship from your land. 
And, noble Eai'l, receive my Iiand." — 
But Douglas round him drew his cloak. 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke : — 
"My manors, halla, and bowers, shall still 
1 MS.— [" The train the portal arch pass'd through."J 
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Be open, at my Sovereign's will, 
To each one whom he lists, howe'er 
Unmeet to be the owner's peer.'' 
My castles ai-e nxy King's alone, 
Fi-om turret to foundatiouistone — 
The hand of Douglas is liis own ;. 
And never shall in friendly grasp 
The hand of such as Marinion elasp," 



Bum'd Mai-mion's swai-thy cheek like fire, 
And shook his very frame for ire. 

And—" This to me ! " he said, 
" An 'twere not for thy hoary beai'd 
Such hand as Marmion's had not spared 

To cleave the Douglas' head ! 
And, first, I teU thee, haughty Peer, 
He, who does England's message here. 
Although the meanest in her state. 
May well, proud Angus, be tiiy mate : 
And, Douglas, more I teU thee here, 

Even in thy pitch of pride, 
Here in thy hold, thy vassals neai-, 
(Nay, never look upon your loi-d, 
And lay your hands upon your sword,) 

I tell thee, thou'rt defied ! 
And if thou said'st, I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here. 
Lowland or Highland, far or near, 
MS,— [" Unmeef they be to harbour here." ] 
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Lonl Angus, thou hast lied ! " ^ 

On the Earl's clieek the flush of rage 

O'ei-came the ashen hue of age : 

Fierce he bi-oke fortli, — "And ilarest ihou 

To beai-d the lion in his den, 

The Douglas in his hall ? 
And hopest thou hence unscathed to go 'f — 
Jifo, by Saint Bride of Eothiyell, no ! 
Up drawbridge, grooms — ^what, W;irder, ho ! 

Let the portcullis fali" — ^ 

1 MS.— [" False Donglns, thou liastlied."] 

2 This ebullition of Tioleneo in ttie potent Earl of Angus is 
not without ita example in the real history of the house of 
Douglas, whoee chieftains possessed the terooity, with the 
heroic Tirtnes, of a savage slate. The most curious instance 
ooomred in the case of Maolellan, Tutor of Bomby, who, 
haying refused to acknowledge the pre-eminence clnimed by 
Dou^as over Ihe gentlemen aud Barons of Gallowny, wsa 
seized and imprisoned by the Earl, in his castle of the Thrieye, 
on the borders of Kirkcudbrightshire. Sir Patrick Gray, 
commander of King James the Second's guard, was nnole to 
the Tutor of Bomby, aud obtained ikim the King a "sweet 
letter of supplication," praying the Earl to deliyer his pris- 
oner into Gmys band. When air Patrick arriyed at the cnstle, 
he was receiyed with all the honour due to a lavonnte ser- 
vant of the King's household! but while he waa at dmner, 
the Earl, who suspected his errand, caused his prisoner to 
be led forth mid behended. After dinner, Sir Patrick pre- 
sented the King's letterto the Earl, whoreoeiTcd It mth great 
affectation of reverence J "and took him by the hand, and 
led him forth to the green, where the gentleman wa= ]ymg 
dead, and showed him the manner, and said, ' Sir Patrick, 
yon are come a little too late; yonder is jotu- sistei's son 
lying, but he wants the head: take his body, and do with it 

TOL. 11. 21 
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Lord Marmion turn'd, — well was hia need, 
And dash'd the rowels in his steed. 
Like arrow through the archway sprung, 
The ponderous grate behind Mm rung : 
To pass there was such scanty room, 
The bars descending, razed his plume. 



The steed along the drawbridge flies, 

Just as it trembled on the rise ; 

Nor lighter does the swallow skim 

Along the smooth lake's level brim : 

And when Loi^d Marmion reach'd his band, 

He halts, and turns with clenched hand, 

And shout of loud defiance pours. 

And shook his gauntlet at tlie lowers. 

" Horse ! horse 1 " the Douglas cried, " and 

chase ! " 
But soon he rein'd his fury's pace : 
" A royal messenger he came, 

what you will.'— Sic Fairiclt anewerad again, witli a sore 
heart, and said, ' My Lord, if ye Imye talten from iiim Ilia 
liead, dispone upon tlie body as ye please ; ' and lyith that 
called for liis iiocse, and leaped Iheraon ; and wlien he waa on 
horsebaok he said to the Earl on this maimer, ' My lord, if I 
live, you shall be rewarderl for your labours, that you have 
used at this time, aGOoriling to yonr dameiits.' 

" At this Baying the Earl was highly offended, and oried 
forhorse. Sir Patrick, seeing Ihe Earl's fury, spurred his 
horse, but he was cliaaed near Edinburgh ere they leil him( 
and had it not been his led horse was so tried and good, ha 
had been taken."— PiTsOOTTIE's Hhtorg, p. 38. 
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Though most unworthy of the name. — 
A letter forged ! Saint Jude to speed ! 
Did ever l;night so foul a deed ! ' 
At ftrst in heart it liked me ill, 
When the King praised his clerkly skilL 
Thsiuks to Saint Bothan, son of mine,^ 
Save Gawain, ne'er could pen a hne : 
So swore I, and I swear it still, 
Let ray boy-bishop fret his fill. — 
Saint Mary mend my fleiy mood ! 
Old age ne'er cools the Douglas blood, 
I thought to slay him where he stood. 
Tis pity of him too," he eried : 
" Bold can he speak, and fiiirly ride, 
I wai'raut him a warrior tried," 
With this his mandate he recalls, 
And slowly seeks his castle halls. 

1 Lest the roadar should partake of the Earl's aatoniBh- 
ment, and consider the crime as inconsistent with the man- 
ners of Che period, I have to remmd him of the numeroos forg- 
eries (partly exeoutad by a female assistant) devised by 
Robert of Artols, to forward hla suit against the Countess 
Matilda; which, being detected, occasioned his fiight into 
Euglojid, and proved ttie remote cause of Edward the Third's 
memorable wars in France. John Harding, also, was expressly 
hired by Edward IV. to forge such documents as might 
appear to establisli the claim of fealty asserted over Scotland 
by the Englisli mouarclis. 

* [MS.—" Thanks to Saint Bothan, son of mine 
Could never pen a written line, 

Let brother Gawaju fret his fiii."] 
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Tlie diiy in Miii'iiii oil's journey wore ; 
Yet, ere hi* passion's gust was o'er, 
They ci-oss'd tlie heights of Stanrig-moor. 
His troop more closely there he scami'd, 
And miss'd tlie Palmer i'mm the band. — 
" Palmer or not," young Blount did say, 
" He parted at the peep of day ; 
Good sooth, it was in strange array." — 
" In what array ? " said Mamiion, quick. 
" My Loi-d, I ill can spell the trick ; 
But all night long, with clink and hang, 
Oose to ray couch did hammers clang ; 
At dawn the faOing drawbridge rang. 
And from a loophole while I peep, 
Old Eell-the-Cat came from the Keep, 
Wrapp'd in a gown of sables fair, 
As fearful of the morning air ; 
Beneath, when that was blown a^ide, 
A rusty shirt of mail I spied. 
By Archibald won in bloody work. 
Against the Saracen and Turk : 
Last night it hung not in the hall ; 
I thought some marvel would befall. 
And next I saw them saddled lead 
Old Cheviot forth, the Earl's best steed ; 
A matchless horse, though something old. 
Prompt in his paces,- cool and bold. 
I Iieard the Sheriff Sholto say, 
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The Earl did much the Master^ pray 
To use him an the battle-day ; 

But he prefeiT'd " " Nay, Henry, cease ! 

Thou sworn hor^e-courser, hold thy peace. — 
Eustace, thou bear'st a brain — I pray, 
What did Blount see at break of day ? " — 



" 111 brief, my lord, we both descried 
(For then I stood by Henry's side) 
The Palmer mount, and outwards ride 

Upon the Earl's own favourite steed : 
All sheathed he was in armour bright, 
And much resembled that same knight, 
Subdued by you in Cotswold fight ; 

Lord Angus wish'd him speed." — 
The instant that Fitz-Euslace spoke, 
A sudden light on Jlarmion broke ; — 
" Ah ! dastard fool, to reason lost ! " 
He mutter'd ; " 'Twas nor fay nor ghost 
I met upon the moonlight wold. 
But living man of earthly mould. — 

dotage blind and gross ! 
Had I but fought as wont, one thrust 
Had laid De "Wilton in the dust, 
My path no more to cross. — 
How stand we now? — he told his tale 
To Douglas; and with some avail; 
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Twas therefore gloom'd his rugged brow .- 
Will Surrey dare to entertain, 
'Gainst Marmion, charge disproved and vwn 

Small risk of that, I trow. 
Yet Clare's sharp questions must I shun j 
Must separate Constance from the !Nun — 
0, what a tangled weh we weave, 
When flrst we praetice to deceive ! 
A Palmer too ! — no wonder why 
I felt rebuked beneath his eye : 
I might have known there was but one, 
Whose look could quell Lord Marmion." 



Stung with these thoughts, he urged to speed 
His troop, and i-each'd, at eve, the Tweed, 
Where Lennel's convent^ closed their march ; 
(There now is left but one frail arch, 

Yet moum thou not its cells; 
Our time a fair exchange has made ; 
Hard by, in hospitable shade, 

A reverend pilgrim dwells, 
Well worth the whole Bernardino brood, 

'This was a CisterUaii liirasa of religion, now almost 
flntiraly demolished. Lennel Honse is now the residence of 
my venerable friend, Patrick Brydone, Esqnire, so well 
Imown In the literary world.2 It is aitnated near Coldstream, 
almost opposite to Comhill, and consfjuently very near to 
Floddeii Field. 

* First Edition. — Mr, Brydone lias been many years dead. 
1825. 
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That e'er wore sandal, frock, or bood.) 
Yet did Saint Bernard's Abbot there 
Give Marraion entertainment fair. 
And lod^ng for his train and Clare.' 
Next mom the Baron climb'd the tower, 
To view afar the Scottish power, 

Encamp'd on Flodden edge : 
The white pavilions made a show. 
Like remnants of the winter snow, 

Along the dusky ridge. 
Long Marmion look'd :-— at length bis eye 
Unusual movement might descry 
Amid the shifting lines : 
The Scottish host drawn out appears, 
For, flashing on the hedge of spears 

The eastern sunbeam shines. 
Their front now deepening, now extending ; 
Their flank inclining, wheeling, bending. 
Now drawing back, and now descending. 
The skilful Marmion well could know, 
They watch'd the motions of some foe. 
Who traversed on the plain below. 



Even so it was. From Flodden ridge 

The Scots beheld the English host 

1 [" From this period to the conclusion of the poem, JIv. 

Scott's genius, so long overclouded, bursts forth in full lustre, 

and even transcends itself. It is impossible to do him 

jaaljce by making extracts when all is equally attractive." 
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Leave Barmore-wood, their evening pos^ 
And heedful watcli'd tlieni as they cross'd 
The Till by Twisel Bridge.^ 

Higli siglit it is, and hauglity, « lillc 
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romantic daolaraaon which Pitaoottie puts in his month, 



" that he was determined to have his enami 

tt plain field,' ' and therefore would snffer no intermption to 

be given, even by arUiiery, to then- passing the river. 

The ancient bridge of Twisel, by which the English 
crossed the Till, is still standing beneath Twisel Castle, a 
splendid pile of Gothic architecture, as now rebuilt by 8ir 
Francis Blake, Bnrt., whose extensiva plantations have so 
much improved the connliy around. The glen is romantic 
and dalightfnl, with steep banks on each side, covered with 
copse, particularly with hawthorn. Beneath a tall rook, 
neitr the bridge, is a plentifnl fountain, called St. Hsien's 
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TLej dive into the deep defile ; 

Beneath the cavem'd eliff they fall, 

Beneath the castle's airy wall. 
By rock, by oak, by hawthorn-tree, 

Troop after troop are disappearing ; 

Troop after troop their banners rearing. 
Upon tlie ea.-item baok you see. 
Still pouring down the rocky den, 

Where flows the sullen Till, 
And rising from the dim-wood glen, 
Standards on standards, men on men, 

In slow succession still, 
And, sweeping o'er the Grothic arch, 
And pressing on, in ceaseless march. 

To gain the opposing hiU. 
That mom, to many a trumpet clang, 
Twisel ! thy rock's deep echo rang ; 
And many a chief of birth and rank, 
Saint Helen ! at thy fountain drank. 
Thy hawthorn glade, which now we see 
In spring-tide bloom so lavishly, 
Had tlien from many an axe its doom, 
To give the marching columns room. 



And why stands Scotland idly now. 
Dark Flodden 1 on thy airy brow, 
Since England gains the pass the while. 
And struggles through the deep defile ? 
What cheeks the fiery soul of James ? 
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Why sits that champion of the dames 

Inactive on his steed, 
And sees, between liini and his land, 
Between him and Tweed's southern strand, 

His host Lord Sun-ey lead ? 
WLat Vails the vain knight-errant's brand ? 
— O, Douglas, for thy leading wand ! 

Fierce Randolph, for thy speed ! 
for one hour of Wallace wight, 
Or well-skill'd Bruce, to rule the figlit. 
And cry — " Saint Andrew and our right! " 
Another sight had seen that mom, 
From Fate's dark book a leaf been torn. 
And Floddeii had been Bannockbourne !— 
The precious hour has pass'd in vain, 
And England's host has gain'd the plain ; 
Wheeling their march, and circling still. 
Around the base of Flodden hill. 



Ere yet the bands met Mai-mion's eye,' 
Fita-Eustacc shouted loud and high. 
" Hark ! hark ! my lord, an English drum ! 
And see ascending squadrons come 

Between Tweed's river aiid the hill, 
Foot, horse, and cannon : — hap what hap. 
My basnet to a prentice cap, 

Lord Surrey's o'er the Till ! — 



■■■"] 
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Yet more ! yet more ! — how fairarraj'd 
Tiiey file from out the hawthorn shade. 

And sweep so gallant by ! ' 
With all their banners bmvely spread, 

And all their armour flashing high, 
Saint Geoi^e might waken from the dead, 

To see fair England's standards fly."-— 
" Stint in tliy prate," quoth Blount, " thou'dst 

best, 
And listen to our lord's behest."— = 
With kindling brow Lord Mai-mion said,— 
" This instant be our band array'd ; 
The river must be quickly cross'd. 
That we may join Lord Surrey's host. 
If fight King James, — as well I trust, 
That fight he will, and fight he must,— 
The Lady Clare behind our lines 
Shall tarry, while the battle joins." 

1 [MS.—" And all go sweeping by."] 

2 [" Tha speeches of Squire Blonnt are a great deal too 
unpoliahed for a noble youth aapirinp; to knighthood. On 
two oocaaions, to specify no more, he sdilresses liis brother 
sqnira in Uieae oacocphonins lines, — 

' a. Anton jire Uiee! wilt Ihon stand 
All day with bonnet In thy hand; ' 
And, 

' S(iri( in Oiii prate,' quoth Blonnt, ' thoa'da besi, 
And listen to our lord's behest.' 
Neither oan we be brought to admu^ the simple dignity of 
Sir Hugh the Heron, who thus encourageth his nephew,— 
' By my fay, 
Well hast thou spoke— say forth thy say.' ' — Jepfbey.] 
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nimself Le swift uii hyrsebauk threw, 
Scarce to tke Aljboi bade adieu ; 
Far less would listen to his prayer, 
To leave beliind tlie helpless Clai'c. 
Down to the Tweed Ids band he drew, 
And inutter'd as the flood they view, 
" The pheasant iu the falcon's claw, 
He scai'ce will yield to please a daiv : 
Lord Angus may the Abbot awe, 

So Clare shall bide with me." 
Then on that dangerous ford, and deep, 
Where to the Tweed Leafs eddies creep,^ 

He ventured desperately : 
And not a moment will he bide. 
Till squire, or groom, before him ride ; 
Headmost of all he stems the tide. 

And stems it gallantly. 
Eustace held Clare upon her horse, 

Old Hubert led her rein. 
Stoutly they braved the current's course. 
And, though far downward driven per force, 

The southern bank they gain ; 
Behind them straggling, came to shore. 

As best they might, the train : 
Eacli o'er his head his yew-bow hore 

A caution not in vain ; 
Deep need that day that every string, 

J [MS.—" Where ta the Tweed Lett's tribidti creep."! 
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By wet unharm'd, should sharply ring. 
A moment tlien Loi-d Mannion staid, 
Ajid bi-eatheil his steed, his men armj'd, 

Then forward moved his hand. 
Until, Lord Surrey's rear-guard won, 
He halted by a Cross of Stone, 
That, on a hillock standing lone, 
Did all the field command. 

Hence might they see the full array 

Of eitlior host, for deadly fray ; > 

Their marshall'd lines stretch'd east and west,' 

And fronted north and south. 
And distant salutation pass'd 

From the loud cannon mouth ; 
Not in the dose successive rattle, 
That breathes the voice of modern battle, 

But slow and far between. — 
The hillock gain'd. Lord Mannion staid : 
" Here, by this Cross," he gently said, 

" You well may view the scene. 
Here shalt thou tarry, lovely Clare : 
! think of Marraion in thy prayer ! — 
Thou wilt not ? — well, no le^ my eare 
Shall, watchful, for thy weal prepare. — 



1 [See Appendix, Note Q.] 
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You, Blount and Euslace, are her giiaiil, 

"With ten pick'd ai-chers of my train ; 
With England if the day go hard, 

To Berwick speed amain. — 
But if we conquer, cruel maid, 
My spoils shall at your feet be laid, 

When here we meet again." 
He waited not for answer there. 
And would not mark the msud's despair,* 

Nor heed the discontented look 
From either squire ; but spurr'd amain, 
And, dashing through the battle-pliun, 

His way to SniTey took. 

" The good Lord Marmion hy my life ! 

Welcon e o dange a ho — 
Short gree g er e n t me of atr fe ; — 

Tl u 1 ave I a ged my po er 
Mj elf V 11 rule hi en ral 1 o t 

S o 1 S ani y Iro s th*- gl 
My son mi a 1 1 e awa d i o t, 

W hB anT tall a le-« k ight;^ 

1 [Mb. Nor murk d the lady s deop despair, 

Not heeded discontented look."] 

2 Sir Brian TunstiUl, called in Che romnntic lauetiati;e of the 
time, Tunstall the UndeSled, whs one of the few Englishmen 
of rank slain u.t Flodden. He figures in the iinolent English 
poem, to which I may safely refer my readers ; as an edition, 
with full explanatory nol*s, has been published by my friend, 
Mr. Henry Weber. Tunstall, perhaps, derived hia epithet 
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Lord Dacre, with his horsemen light, 
Shall be in rearward of the fight. 
And succour those that need it most. 
Now, gallant Marmion, well I know, 
"Would gladly to the vanguard go; 
Edmund, the Admiral, Tunstall there, 
With thee their chaise wOl blithely share ; 
There fight thine own retainers too. 
Beneath De Burg, thy steward true."—' 
" Thanks, nohle Surrey ! " Mai-mion said. 
Nor further greeting there he paid ; 
Bui, parting like a thuuderholt, 
First in the vanguai-d made a halt, 

Where such a shout there rose 
Of " Rlarmion ! Marmion ! " that the cry, 
Up Flodden mountain shrilling high, 
Startled the Scottish foes. 



Blount and Fitz-Eustace rested still 
With Lady Clare upon the hill ; 
On which, (for far the day was spent,) 
The western sunbeams now were bent 
The cry they heard, its meaning knew. 
Could plain their distant comrades view : 



of midejSed Irom his white armour and banner, tbe li 
beiiring a whita cool:, about to crow, as well as fron 
unstained loyalty and tnightly faith. His place of resiA 
was Thurland Castle. 

1 [MS.—" Beneath thy seneschal, Fitz-Hugh,"] 
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Sadly to Blount did Eustace say, 
" Unworthy office here to stay ! 
No hope of gilded spiu's to-day.— 
But see I look up — on Floddcn bent 
The Scottish foe has fli-ed his tent." 

Aud sudden, as he spoke, 
From the sharp ridges of the bill,' 
All downwai'd to the hanks of Till, 

Wari wreathed in sahle smoke. 
Volumed and fast, and rolling far, 
The cloud enveloped Scotland's war, 

As down the hill they broke ; 
Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone. 
Announced llieir march; their (i-ead alone, 
At times one warning trumpet blo*vn, 

At times a stifled hum. 
Told Engliuid, from liis mountain-throne 

King James did rusliing come. — 
Scarce could they hear, or see their foes. 

Until at weapon-point they close, — ^ 
They close, in clouds of smoke and dust, 
With sword-simy, and with lance's thrust ; 

And such a yell was there, 
Of sudden and portentous birth. 



1 [" Of all the poetical buttles which have been fonght, 
from the days of Homer to tliose of Mr. SouHiey, there is 
none, in our opinion, at all comparable, for interest and 
animation, — ^for bre^idth of drawing and magnificence of 
flfTeot,— with this of Mr. Scott's."— Jeffbey.] 

2 [This couplet is not in tlie JlS.j 
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As if men fought upon the earth, 

And fiends in upper air ; ^ 
Oh, life and death were in the shout, 
Recoil and rally, charge and rout, 

And triumph and despair. 
Long look'd the anxious squires ; their eye 
Could in the dai'kness nought descry. 



At length the freshening western blast 

Aside the shroud of hattle cast ; 

And, first, the ridge of mingled spears ' 

Above the brightening cloud appears ; 

And in the smoke the pennons flew, 

As in the storm the white seamew. 

Then mark'd they, dashing broad and fai', 

The broken hillowa of the war, 

And plumed crests of chieftains brave. 

Floating like foam upon the wave ; 

But nought distinct they see : 
Wide raged the battle on the plain ; 
Spears shook, and felcliions flash'd amain j 
Fell England's arrow-flight like rain ; 
Crests rose, and stoop'd, and rose again, 

Wild and disorderly. 
Amid the scene of tumult, higli 
They saw Lord Marmion's falcon fly : 

1 [The next three lines 
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And sfainless Tunstall'a banner white, 
And Edmund Howard's lion bright, 
Still bear thcan bravely in the flght; 

Although against them come. 
Of giillant Goi\lons mjiny a one, 
And many a stubborn Badenoch-man,* 
And many a rugged Boi-der clan, 

WitJi Huntly, and with Home. 



Far on the left, unseen the wliile, 
Stuiiiej" broke Lennox and Ai^yle ; 
Tliough there the western mountaineer^ 
Rush'd with bare bosom on the spear, 
Aiid flung the feeble targe aside, 
And with both hands the broadsword plied. 
'Twas ytwn : — But Fortune, on the right. 
With fickle smile, cheei-'d Scotland's fight. 
Then fell that spotless banner white,' 

The Howard's lion fell ; 
Yet still lord Mannion'a falcon flew 
With wavering flight, while fiercer grew 

Around the battle-yell. 
The Border slogan rent (he sky ! 

1 [In idl fonnar etiitions, Highlandmaa. Badeiwch is thi 
corraotion of the autlior'a interleaved copy of tlie edition ol 
18S0.] 

* [MS. — " Thongli there the datiiitlesB mountaineer."! 

a [MS.—" Feii stainless Tniistoii'a banner white, 
Sir Edmund's lion feiL"] 
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A Home I a Gordon ! was the cry : 

Loud were the clanging blows ; 
Advaaced, — forced back, — now low, now high, 

Tlie pennon sunk and rose ; 
As bends the bark's mast in the gale, 
When rent ai-e rigging, shrouds, and sail, 

It waver'd 'mid the foes. 
No longer Blount the view could bear : 
" By Heaven, and all its smuts ! I swear 

I will not see it lost ! 
Fitz-Eustace, you with Lady Clare' 
May bid your beads, and patter prayer, — 

I gallop to the host." 
And to the fray he rode amain, 
Follow'd by all the archer trmn. 
The fiery youth, with desperate charge, 
Made, for a space, an opening large, — 

The rescued banner rose, — 
But dai'kly closed the war around, 
Like pine-tree, rooted irom the ground,^ 

It saidi among the foes- 
Then Eustace mounted too : — yet staid, 
Aa loth to leave the helpless maid, 

When, fast as shaft can fly. 
Bloodshot his eyes, his nostrils spread. 
The loose rein danglmg from his head, 
Holding and saddle bloody red, 

1 [MS — " Fitz-Enstane, yon Hiid Lady Clare 

May for its safety join in prayer."] 

2 [MS, — "Like pina np-ruoted from the ground."] 
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Lord Marmion's steed rusti'd l>y ; 

And Eustace, maddening at the sight, 
A look and sign to Clara cast, 
To mai-k he would return in haste,' 

Then plunged into the fight. 



Aak me not what the maiden feels, 
Left iu that dreadful hour alone r 

Perchance her reason stoops, or reels ; 
Perchance a courage, not her own, 
Braces her mind to desperate tone. — 

The scattei-'d van of England wheels ; — ^ 
She only said, as loud in air 
The tumult roar'd, " Is Wilton there ? " — 
They Hy, or, madden'd by despair. 
Fight but to die, — " Is Wilton there ? " 

With that, straight up the hill there rode 
Two horsemen drench'd with gore. 

An d in their arms a helpless load, 
A wounded knight they bore. 

His hand still strain'd the broken brand ; 

His arms were smear'd with blood and sand ; 

Dragg'd from among the horses' feet, 

With dinted shield, and helmet beat, 

The falcon-erest and plumi^e gone, 

1 [MS.—" And cried he would return in haste."] 
« [MS.-" Repulsed, the baud 1 ^^ ^^ „heel»."l 
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Can that be haughty Marmion ! . . .* 
Young Blount his armour did unlace, 
And gazing on his ghastly face, 

Said — "By Saint George, he's gone ! 
That spear-wound has our master sped, 
Aud see the deep cut on his head ! 

Good-night to Marmion." — 
" Unnurtured Blount ! thy brawUng cease : 
He opes his eyes," said Eustace ; " peace ! " 

XXIX. 

When, doff'd his casque,, he felt free air,^ 
Around 'gan Marmion wildly stare : — 
" "^Vhei-e's Harry Blount ? Fitz-Eustjii-e where ? 
Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare ! 
Redeem my pennon, — charge again ! 
Cry — ' Marmion to the rescue ! ' — Vain I 
Last of my race, on battle-plain 
That shout shall ne'er be heard again ! — 
Tet my last thought is England's — fly," 
To Dacre bear my signet-ring : 
Tell him his squadrons up to bring. — 
Fitz-Eustace, to Lord Surrey hie ; 



i[MS.— "Can thKtbej P ^^ >Lord Matmiou!"] 

2 [MS.—" And when he felt the freshfr air,"] 

3 [MS.—" Tet my last thonght's for England— We, 

To Daorejice my signet-ring. . . . 
Fitz-Enstaoe, to Lord Surrey /j."] 
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Tunstall lies dead upon the field, 
His lifeblood stains the spotless shield : 
Edmund is down : — my life is reft ; 
The Admiral alone is left. 
Let Stanley charge with spur of fire, — 
With Chester charge, and Lancashire, 
Full upon Scodand'a central host,' 
Or victory and England's lost. — 
Must I bid twice ? — hence, varlets ! fly 
Leave Marmion here alone — to die." 
They parted, and alone he lay ; 
Clare drew her from the sight away. 
Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 
And half he murmur'd — Is there none, 

Of all my halls have nurst, 
Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water from the spring. 
To slake my dying tiiiret ! " 



0, Woman ! in our liours of ease. 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou ! — 
Scarce were the piteous accents said, 
When, with the Baron's casque, the maid 

i [MS.—" Full on King James's central liost."] 
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To the nigh streamlet, ran : 
Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fwirs ; 
The plaintive voice alone she hears, 

Sees but the dying man.' 
She sloop'd her by the runnel's side,' 

But in abhorrence backward drew ; 
For, oozing from the mountain's side, 
Where raged the war, a dark-red tide 

Was curdling in the streamlet blue. 
Where shail she turn !— beiiold her mark 

A little fountain cell, 



t [" The hero of the piece, Marmi™, who has lieeii guLltr 
of seduEiDK a nnn, nnd abandoning her to be buried alive, of 
forgery to ruin a friend, and of perfidy in endeavouring to se- 
duce away from him the object of bis tendepeat affections, 
fights and dies gloriously, a.id is Indebted to the uy.ired Clara 
for the last drop of water to cool his d™g tbu^L This lart 
act of disinterested attention astortB from the antbor the 
smoothest, sweetest, and tenderest hi.es m the «hoie poem 
It is with pleasure that we extract numbers so hnrmoniou- 
from the discords by which they are surrounded."- 0-iiitn( 
BemeieJ] 

2 [MS.—" She stoop'd her by the runnel's hde. 

But in abhorrence soon withdrew. 

For, ooang from the mountains wide 

Where raged the war, a darit-red tide 

Was curdling in the fitreamlet blue. 

Where shall she turn I behold, she mail 

A little vaulted cell. 
Whose water, clear 03 diamond-sparks. 
In a rude basin fell. 

■n letters say. 
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Where water, clear as diamond-spdrk, 

Li a stone basin fell. 
Above, aomu half-worn letters say, 
JBtfnS. lucntji. ptlijttm. tirfnfc. nnS. prag. 
ffor. tOe. fetnU. aoul. of. SgUfl. ffitep. 

tSfJo. Sunt. tMs- cross. nnH. toell. 
She flll'd 1]ie helm, and baek she hied, 
And with surprise and joy espied 

A Monk supporting Marmion's head ; 
A pious man, whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought. 

To shrieve the dying, bless the dead. 



Dee]i drank Lord JIamiion of flie wave, 
And, as she stoop'd his brow to lave — 
" Is it the hand of Ciare," he said, 
" Or injured Constance, bathes my head ? " 

Then, as remembrance rose, — 
" Speak not to me of shrift or prayer I 

I must redress her woes. 
Short space, few words, are mine to spare ; 
Forgive and listen, gentle Clare ! " — 

" Alas ! " she swd, " the while, — 
O, think of your immortal weal ! 
In vain for Constance is your zeai ; 

She died at Holy Isle." — 

Lord MarmioQ started from the ground. 
As light as if he felt no wound ; 
Though in the action burst the tide, 
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In torrents, from his wounded side. 
" Then it was trath," — he said — " I knew 
That the dark presoge must be true. — 
I would the Fiend, to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs, 

Would spare me but a day ! 
For wasting fire, and dying groan,' 
And priests slain on the altar stone, 

Might bribe him for delay. 
It may not be ! — this dizzy trance — 
Curse on yon base marauder's lance. 
And doublj' cursed my failing brand! 
A smful heart makes feeble hand." 
Then, feinting, down on earth he sunk, 
Supported by the trembling Monk, 



With fruitless labour, Clara bound, 

And strove to stanch the gushing wound : 

The Monk, with unavailing cares. 

Exhausted all the Church's prayers. 

Ever, he said, that, close and near, 

A lady's voice was in his ear. 

And that the priest he could not hear ; 

1 [MS.—'- Fire, Bacrilege, and (lying grosn, 

Might bribe liim for delny, 
And ieS by vAom the deed ma dost. 
Should ToiJk n^elf bectnnt hUoictt. 
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For that she ever sung, 
'^hi ike lost bank, borne doten hy the fiijing, 
Where mingles war's rattle with yrvans oj ihi. 
dying ! " 

So the notes rung ; — 
" Avoid thee, Fiend ! — wilh cruel hand. 
Shake not the dying sinner's sand ! — 
O, look, my son, upon yoa sign' 
Of the Eedeemei-'s grace divine ; 

0, think on faith and bliss ! — 
By many a death-bed I have been, 
And many » sinner's paiiing seen, 

But never aught like thi^" — 
The war, that for a space did feii, 
Kow trebly thundeiing swell'd the gale, 

And— Stanley ! was the cry ;— 
A hght on Mai-mion's visage spread, 

And fired his glazing eye : '' 
Witli dying hand, above his head, 
He shook the fragment of his blade. 

An il shouted " Victoi7 ! " — 
" Chaise, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on I " 
Were the last words of Marmion. 



I [MS.—" 0, look, my Bon, upon this cross, 
0, think upon the grace divine, 

On saints and heuvenly bliss !— 
By many a sinner's bed I'va been. 
And many a dismal parting seen, 

But never aught like tbis."] 
1 [MS.—" And sparkled in his eye."] 
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XXX m. 
By tliis, though deep ll:e evening fell, 
Still i-ose the battle's deadly siveil, 
For still the Scots, around their King, 
Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. 
Where's now their -piclor vaward wing, 

Where Huntly, and where Home ? — 
0, for a blast of that dread horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come, 
When Rowland brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer. 

On Roncesvalles died ! 
Such blasts might warn them, not in vain, 
To quit the plunder of the slain. 
And turn the doubtful day ^ain, 

While yet on Flodden side, 
Afar, the Royal Standard flies, 
And round it toils, and bleeds, and dies, 

Our Caledonian pride ! 
In vain the wish — for far away. 
While spoil and havoc mark their way. 
Near Sybil's Cross the plunderers stray .- 
" 0, Lady," cried the Monk, " away ! " ' 

And placed her on her st«ed. 
And led her to the chapel fair. 
Of Tihnouth upon Tweed. 

I [MS.—" In vnin the wisli— for far they stray, 
And spoil and havoc mnrk'd their way. 
' O, L:iJv,' cried the Monk, ' away [ ' "] 
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There all the night they spent in prayer, 
And at the dawn of morning, there 
She met her kinsman, I/ord Fitz-Clare. 



But as they left the dark'ning heath,' 
More desperate grew the strife of death. 
The English shafts in volleys haU'd, 
In headlong eharge their horse assail'd ; 
Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep 
To break the Scottish circle deep. 

That fought around their King. 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Though hillmen ply the ghastly blow, 

Unbroken was the ring ; 
The stubhorn spearmen still made good ^ 



1 [MS.— " Bnt Etui upon the darkening hentli."] 
3 [MS. — " Ever the Btnbborn spears made good 
Their darts impanetrable wood; 
Eocli Scot stepp'd wtiei-e his comra.de stood, 

Tlie instanC that lie fell, 
Tiil the last ray of parting light, 
Then ceased perforce the dreailfnl light. 

And sunk the battle's yell. 
The skilful Surrey's sage commands 
Drew from the strife his shatter'd bands. 

Their loss his foemen knew ; 
Their King, tlieir Lords, their mightiest low, 
They melted from the field os snow. 
When streams are swohi and south winds blow, 

Melta from the mountain blue. 
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Their dark impenetrable wood. 

Each stepping where his comrade stood, 

The iualmit that he felL 
No thought was there of dastard flight } 
Linked in the serried phaltmx tight, 
GiToom fought like noble, squire like knight. 

As fearlessly and well ; 
Till utter ditrkness closed her wing 
O'er theii" thin host and wounded King. 
Then skilful Surrey's sage commands 
Led back from strife his shatter'd bands ; 

And from the charge they drew, 
As mount^n-waves, from wasted lands. 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 
Then did their loss his foemen know ; 
Their King, tlieir Lords, their mightiest low. 
They melted fi-om the field, as snow, 
When streams are swohi and south winds blow, 

Dissolves in silent dew. 
Tweed's echoes heard the ceaseless plash. 

While many a broken band, 
Disorder'd, tlii-ough her currents dash, 

To gain the Scottish land ; 
To toivn and tower, to down and dale, 
To tell red Flodden's dismal tale. 

By various march their scatter'd bands, 
Disorder'd, gajii'd the Scottish lands. — 
Day dawns on Flodden's dreary side, 
And show'd the scene of carnage wide: 
There, Soothmd, lay thy bravest pride ! "1 
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And raise the universal wflil.' 
Tradition, legend, tune, and song, 
Sliall many an age that ivaU prolong : 
Still ft-om the sire the son shall hear 
Of (he stern strife, and carnage drear, 

Of Flodden's fatal field, 
Where shiver'd was fair Scotland's spear. 

And broken was her shield ! 



Day dawns upon the mountain's side ; — ^ 
There, Scotland I lay thy bravest pride. 
Chiefs, knighis, and nobles, many a one : 
The sad survivors all are gone. — 
View not that corpse mistrustfully, 



i [" The powerful poetry of these pasEages cnn receive no 
illuslratioii from any praises or observntions of onrs. It is 
superior, in onr upprehenBion, to all that this author has 
hitherto prodnced; and, with a few faults of dicHoD, eqnal to 
any thuiR that has ever been written upon similar subjects. 
From the moment the author gela in sight of Flodden field, 
indeed, to the end of tlia poem, there is no tame writing, and 
no mtervention of ordinary passages. He does not once flag 
or grow tedious; and neither stops to deaoriba dresses and 

barons from the Border. There is a flight of five or sis hun- 
dred lines, in short, in which he never stoops his wing, nor 
wavers in his coarse ; bnt carries the reader forward with a 
more rapid, sustained, and lofty movement, than any epic 
bsird that we can at present remember." — .Ieffkev.] 
2 [" Day glimmers on the dying and the dead, 
The cloven oairass, and the helmless head," &c. 
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Defaced and mangled though it he ; 
Nov to yon Border castle high. 
Look northward with upbraidmg eye ; 

Nor cherish hope in vain, 
That, journeying far on foreign strand, 
The Royfli Pilgrim to his land 

May yet return again. 
He saiv the reck hia rashness ivrought ; 
Eeckless of life, he desperate fought, 

And fell on Flodden plain : 
And well in death his trusty brand, 
Firm clench'd within his manly hand, 
Beseem'd tUe monarch slain.^ 

1 There can be nq donbt tlint King James fell in tlie battle 
of Flodilen. He was killed, anys the curious French Gaaette, 
within a lance's length of the Karl of Surrey! Bud the same 
acoonnt ndrte, thftt none of his division were made prisoners, 
thougli many were killed; a circnmstance that testifies the 
desperation of their resistance, Tlia Scottish historians re- 
cord many of the idle reports which passed among the ynlgar 
of their dav. Home was accused, by the popular voice, not 
only of failing to support the King, but even of having carried 
hhu out of the field, and miirdered him. And this tale was 
reviyed in my remembrance, by an nnauthentjcated story of a 
skeleton, wrapped in a bnU's hide, and surrounded with on 
iron cliain, aiid to have l>een found in the well of Home 
Castlei for which, on inquiry, I conld never find any better 
authority, than the sexton of the parish having said, that, 
if Sieieell were cleaned oai, heaoahirwt be mrpnied ai such a 
dUcocerg. Home was the chamberlain of fha King, and bis 
prime favourite; he had much to lose (in fact did lose aU) in 
consequence of James's death, and nothing earthly to gain 
hy that event ; but the retreat, or inactivity, of tiie left wmg, 
which he commanded, after defeating Sir Edmund Howard, 
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But, 1 how changed since yon blithi; 

night !— 
Gliidly I turn mo from the sight, 
Unto my t;ile iigiiin. 

XXXVI. 

Short is my tale : — Fitz-Eustace' cave 
A pierced and mangled body bare 
To moateil Liobfleld's lofty pile ; 
And there, beneath ihe southern aisle, 
A tomb, witJi Gothic sculpture fair. 
Did long Lord Marmion's image hear, 
(Now vainly for its site you look ; 
'Twas levell'd, when fanatic Brook 
The fair cathedral storm'd and took ; * 



and even the circumsCiuice of his retaming unhurt, aud 
losded with spoil, from bo fatal a conflict, rendered the prop- 
agaljon of any calumny against him eaay and acceptable. 
Other reports gnye a stall more romantic turn to the King's 
fate, and averred that James, weary of greatness after the 
carnage among his nobles, had gone on a pilgrimage, to merit 
absolnijon for Ihe dentil of his father, and the breaah of hla 
oath of amity to Henry. In partieuliir, it was objected to 
the Enghsh, that tliey could never show the token of the iron 
belt; which, however, he was likely enough to have liud 
aside on the day of battle, as encumbering his personal exer- 
tions. They produce a better evidence, the monarch's sword 
and dagger, wiiioh are still preserved in the Herald's College 
in London. Stowe has recorded a degrading story of the 
disgrace with which the remains of the unfortunate monarch 
was treated in his time. An unhewn column marks the 
epot where James fell, still called tbe King's Stone. 
• This slonn of Lichfield cathedral, which had been gar- 
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But, thanks to Heaven, and good Saint 

Chad, 
A guerdon meet the spoiler had !) 
There erst was maitial ilai-mion found, 
His feet upon a couchant hound, 

His hands to Heaven upraised ; 
And all around, on scutcheon rich, 
And tablet carved, and fretted niche, 

His arms and feats were blazed. 
And yet, though all was carved so fair. 
And priest for Marmion bi-eathed the prayer, 
The kst Lord Marmion lay not there. 
From Ettrick woods, a peasant swain 
Follow'd his lord to Flodden plain, — 
One of those flowers, whom plaintive lay 
In Scotland mourns as "wede away : " 
Sore wounded, Sybil's Cross he spied, 
And di-agg'd him to its foot, and died, 
Close by the noble Marmion's side. 
The spoilers stiipp'd and gash'd the sltun, 
And thus their corpses were mista'en ; 



risoned on the port of the King, took place in tlie Great Civil 
War. Lord Brook, who, wife Sir John Gill, commanded the 
assailants, was shot with a mnakat-hall through the vizor of 
his helmet. The royolielB remarked, that he was killed by a 
shot fired tram St. Chad's Cathedral, and upon St. Chad's day, 
and reeeiyed his death-wound in the very eya with which, 
he had said, he lioped to see the ruin of all the cathedrals in 
England. The magnificent church in question sufferad 
cruelly apon this and other occaaions, the principal spire 
being ruined by the fire of the besiegers. 
VOL. n. 23 
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And thus, in the proud Baron's tomb, 
The lowly woodsman took the room. 

XXKVII. 

Less eaay task it were, to show 

Loi-d Marmion's nameless grave, and low,' 

They dug his grave e'en where he lay,^ 
But every mark is gone ; 

Time's wasting hand has done away 

The simple Cross of Sybil Grey, 
And broke her font of atone : 
But yet from out the little hill * 
Oozes the slender springlet still. 

Oft halts the stranger there, 
For thence may best his curious eye 
The memorable field descry ; 

And shepherd boys repair 
To seek the water-flag and rush, 
And rest them by the hazel hush, 

And pldt their garlands fair ; 
Nor dream they sit upon the grave, 



1 [" A corpse is afterwards conveyed, as that of Maimion, 
to the Cathedral of Lichfield, where a mugniHcent tomh is 
erected lo his raemory, and masses are instituted for the re- 
pose of hia soul ; but by an admirably imajpned act of poat^ 
ioal JHstice, we are informed that a peasant's body was 
placed beneath that costly monument, while the hanghty 
Baron himself was buried like a Tulgar corpse, on the spot on 
which he died,— Afoni^ij Review.] 

2 [MS,—" They dug his bed e'en where he lay."] 
« [MS.-—" But yet lehere taelit the little hill."] 
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That holds the bones of Marmion brave, — 
"When thou shalt find the little biU,' 
With thy heart commune, and be stilL 
If ever, in temptation strong, 
Thou left'st the right path for the wrong ; 
If every devious step, thus trod, 
Still led thee further from (he i-oad ; 
Kread tliou to speak presumptuous doom 
On noble Marmion's lowly tomb ; 
But say, " He died a gallant knight. 
With sword in hand, for England's right," 

xxxviii. 

I do not rhyme to that dull el^ 

Who cannot image to himself, 

That all through Flodden's dismal night, 

Wilton was foremost in the fight ; 

That, when brave Surrey's steed was slain, 

'Twas Wilton mounted him again ; 

'Twas Wilton's brand that deepest hew'd,^ 

Amid the spearmen's stubborn wood : 

Unnamed by Hollinshed or Hall, 

He was the living soul of all ; 

That, after fight, his faith made plain, 

He won his rank and lands again ; 

And charged his old paternal shield 

1 [MS — " If Hiou shonld'st find this little tomb, 

Beware lo speak a hasty doom."] 
■i [MS.—" He hardest presa'd the SootUsh ring; 

'TwBs thought that he struck down the King."J 
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With bearing won on Flodden Field, 

Nor sing I to that simple maid, 

To whom it must in terms be said, 

That King aod kinsmen did agree, 

To bless fair Clara's constancy ; 

IVTio cannot, unless I relate, 

Paint to her mind the bridal's state ; 

That Wolsey's voice the blessing spoke, 

More, Sands, and Denny, pass'd the joke : 

That bluff King Hal the curtain drew. 

And Catherine's hand the stocking threw ; 

And afterwards, for many a day. 

That it was held enough to say, 

In blessing to a wedded pair, 

" Love they like Wilton and like Clare ! " 



Why then a final note prolong, 
Or lengthen out a closing song. 
Unless to bid the gentles speed, 
Who long have listed to my rede ? ' 
To Statesmen grave, if such may deign 

1 Used generally fur taU. or diacoarat. 
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357 



To read the Minstrel's idle straio, 

Sound head, clean hand, and piercing wit, 

And patriotic heart — as Pitt ! 

A garland for the hero's crest, 

And twined by her he loves the best ; 

To every lovely lady bright. 

What can I wish hut faithful knight ? 

To every faithful lover too, 

What can I wish but lady true? 

And knowledge to the studious sage ; 

And pillow soft to the head of age. 

To thee, dear school-boy, whom my lay 

Has cheated of thy hour of play, 

Light task, and merry holiday ! 

To all, to each, a fair good-night. 

And pleasing dreams, and slumbers light I ^ 

1 [" We hiire dwelt longsr on the beauties and defects of 
this poam, than, we are arroid, wiU be agreeable either to tha 
partial or the indifferent ; not only beoansa we look upon it 
as e. mieapplioation, in some degrae, of very extraordinary 
talents, but bsoanse we cannot iielp considering it as the 
foundation of a naw Bohool, which may liereafter occaaiou no 
little annoyance both to us and to the public. Mr. Scott has 
hitherto filled the whole staga himself: and the rery splen- 
dour of his success has probably operated as yet, rather to 
deter, than to encourage, the hetd of rivals and imitators; 
but if, by the help of the good parts of his poem, hs succeeds 
in Buboming tha verdict of the public In favour of the bad 
parts also, and establishes an indiscriminate taste for chival- 
rous legends and romances in irregular rhyme, he may depend 
upon having as many copyists as Mrs. Bodcliffe or Schiller, 






e founder . 



catiiolic poetical chnrch, for which, in spite of all oi 
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tjona, there will probably be no cute, but in the estravagaiioB 
of the last and lowest of ila followers. It is for this reason 
tliat we conceive it to be our duty to make one stiong eflbrt 
to bring liacb the great apostle of the lieresy to the whola- 
Eome creed of his instructors, and to stop the insnrrection 
before it bBooraes desperate and senseless, by persuading the 
leader to return to his duty and allegiance. We admire Mr. 
Scott's genins as mueh as any of those who may be misled 
by its perversion ; and, like the curate and the barber in Don 
Quixote, lament the day when a gentleman of such endow- 
ments was corrupted by the wicked tales of knight-errantry 
aud enobantiQcnt." — Jeffhey.] 

(" We do not flatter ourselves that Mr. Scott will pay to 
our advice that attenUon which he has refused to his acute 
tViend Mr. Ergkine; but it is possible that his own good sense 
may in lime persuade him not to abandon his loved fahy 
ground, (a province over which we wish bim a long and pros- 
perous government,) but to combine the charms of lamfiil 
j/oelrg with those of wild and romantic fiction. As the first 
step lo this desirable end, we would beg him to reflect that 
Mb GoUiio models will not bear him out in transferring the 
loose and slrafilingballaiJ metre to a poem of considerable 
length, and of complicated interest like the present. It is a 
very eiag thing to write five hundred baOad verses, slans pede 
in imo; but Mr. Scott needs not to be told, that five hundred 
verses written on one foot have a very poor chauce for 
immorlidity."— ,Hon% Revleai.} 
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^3 when the Champion of tite Lake 

Entet-s Morgana' n fated house. 

Or in the Chapd Perilous, 

Despising speUa and demoni^ force. 

Holds conaerse wUh the unlmried corse.— P- 33. 

The Emniuioe of the MoWe Arthur contains a sort 
of abridgment of the most celebrated adventures of 
the Round Table ; and, being written In eomparalively 
modern language, gives the general reader an eacel- 
lent idea of what romances of chiyalry aetuaUy were. 
It has also the merit of being written in pure obi Eng- 
lish ; and many of the wild adventures which it con- 
tains, are told with a amplicity bordering upon the 
sublime. Several of these are referred to in the text ; 
and I would have illustrated them by more &U extracts, 
but as this curious work is about to be republished, I 
confine myself to the tale of the Chapel Perilous, and 
of the quest of Sir Launcelot after the Sangreal. 
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"Eight so Sir Launcelot departed, and when he 
came to the Chapell Perilous, he alighted downe, and 
tied his horse to a little gate. And as soon as he was 
■nilhin the churchyard, he saw, on the front of lie 
ehapell, many feire rich shields turned upside downe ; 
and many of the shields Sir Launcelot had aeene 
knights have before ; with that he saw stand by him 
thu-tie great knights, moi-e, by a yard, than any man 
that ever he had seene, and all those grinned and 
gnashed at Sir Launcelot; and when he saw their 
countenance, hee dread them sore, and so put his shield 
afore him, and fooke his sword in his hand, ready to 
doe battaile ; and they were all armed in black harneis, 
ready, with their shields and swords drawen. And 
when Sir Launcelot would have gone through them, 
they scattered on every side of him, and gave him the 
way; and therewith he waxed all bold, and entered 
into the chapell, and then hee saw no light but a dimme 
lampe burning, and then was he ware of a corps 
covered with a cloath of silke; then Sir Launcelot 
stooped downe, and cut a piece of that cloath away, 
and then it fared nnder him as the earth had quaked a 
little, whereof he was afeard, and then hee saw a faire 
sword lye by tie dead knight, and that he gat in hie 
hand, and hied him out of the chappell. A« soon as 
he was in the chappell-yerd, all the knights spoke to 
him with agrimly voice, and said, ' Knight, Sir Launce- 
lot, lay that sword from thee, or else thou shalt die.'— 
■ Whether I live or die,' swd Sir Launcelot, ' with no 
great words get yee it agdne, therefore light for it and 
yee list.' Therewith be passed through them; and, 
beyond the chappell-yerd, there met him a iaire 
damosell, and said, ' Sir Launcelot, leave that sword 
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behind thee, or tbou wilt die for it' — ' I nill not leave 
it,' said Sir Launeelot, ' for no threats.'—' No ? ' said 
she ; ' and ye did leave tiiat sword, Queen Guenever 
should ye never see.' — ' Then were I a foole and I 
would leave this sword,' said Sir Launeelot- 'Now, 
gentle kmght,' said the damosell, ' I require thee to 
kisse me once.' — ' Nay,' sud Sir Launeelot, ' that God 
focbid ! '— ' Well, ar,' add ahe, ' and thou haddest Hssed 
me thy life dayea had been done ; hut now, alas I ' aaii 
she, ' I have lost all my labour ; for I ordeined this 
chappell for thy sake, and for Sir Gawaine : and once 
I had Sir Gawaine within it; and at that time he 
fought with that knight which there lieth dead in yon- 
der chappell, Sir Gilbert the bastard, and at that time 
hee smote off Sir Gilbert the bastard's left hand. And 
so, Sir Launcebt, now I tell thee, that I have loved 
thee this seaven yeare ; but there may no woman 6ave 
thy love but Queene Guenever ; but sithen I may not 
rejoyice thee to have thy body alive, I had kept no 
more joy in this worbi but to have had thy dead body ; 
and I would have balmed it and served, and so have 
kept it in my life daies, and daily I should have clipped 
thee, and kissed thee, in the despite of Queen Guene- 
ver,' — ' Yee say well,' said Sir launeelot ; ' Jesus pre- 
serve me from your subtiU craft.' And therewith he 
took his horse and departed from her." 
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Note B. 

A sinful man, and unconfess'd. 

He took the Sangreal's holy quest. 

And, dumbenng, saw the vision high, 

He might not view milh waking eye. — P. 33. 

One day, wliea Arthur was holding a. high feast irith 
his Knights of the Rouad Tahle, the Sangreal, or ves- 
sel out of ■which the last passover was eaten, (a pre- 
cions relic, which had long remained cxmcealed from 
human eyes, because of the sins of the land,) suddenly 
appeared to him and all his chiyalry. The consequence 
of this vision was, that all the knights took on them a 
solemn vow to seek the Sangreal. But, alas ! it could 
only be revealed to a knight at once accomplished in 
earthly chivalry, and pure and guiltless of evil conver- 
aation. All Sir Launcelot's noble accomplishmenta 
were therefore rendered vdn by his guilty intrigue 
irith Queen Guenever, or Ganore ; and in his holy 
quest he encountered only such disgraceful disasters as 
that which follows : — 

" But Sir Launcelot rode overthwart and endlong in 
a wild forest, and held no path, but as wild adventure 
led him ; and at the last, he came unto a stone crosse, 
which departed two wayes, in wast land ; and, by the 
erosse, was a atone Uiat was of marble ; hut it was so 
dark, that Sir Launcelot might not well know what it 
was. Then Sir Launcelot looked by him, and saw an 
old chappell, and tliere he wend to have found people. 
And so Sii- Launcelot tied his horse to a tree, and there 
he put off his shield, and hung it upon a tree, and then 
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hee went unto the cliappeU doore, and found it wasted 
and broken. And within he found a feire altar, full 
richly arrayed with cloth of silk, and there stood a 
fjure' candlestick, which beare ax great candles, and 
the eandleslicke was of ailyer. And when Sir Launce- 
lot saw this light, hee had a great will for to enter into 
the chappell,hut he could find no place where hee might 
enter. Then was he -passing heavie and dismaied. 
Then he returned, and came agajnc to his horse, and 
tooke off his saddle and his bridle, and let him pasture, 
and unlaced his helme, and ungirded his sword, and 
laid him downe to sleepe upon his shield, before the 

" And so hee fell on sleepe ; and, halfe wakiug and 
halfe sleepmg, hee saw come by him two palfreys, both 
faire and white, the which beare a litter, Hiei-ein lying 
a sicke knight. And when he was nigh the crosse, he 
there abode stiU. All this Sir Launeelot saw and be- 
held, for hee slept not verily, and hee heard liim say, 
' sweete Lord, when shall this sorrow leave me, and 
when shall the holy vessell come by me, where through 
I shall be blessed, for I have endured thus long for 
little trespaase ! ' And thus a great while complained 
the knight, and allwaiea Sir Launeelot heainl it. With 
that Sir Launeelot saw the candlesticke, with the fire 
tapers, come before the crosse ; but he could see no 
body that brought it. Also there came a table of alver, 
and the holy vessell of the Sancgreall, the which Sir 
Launeelot had seen before that lime in King Petchour-a 
house. And therewithall the sicke knight set him up- 
right, and held up both his hands, and said, ' Faire 
Bweete Lord, wliich is here witliin the holy vessell, take 
hecde to mee, that I niay bee hole of this great mal- 
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Bdy ! ' And theremtli upon Ms hands, and upon Us 
knees, he went so nigh, that he touched the holy ves- 
eell, and kissed it : And anon he was hole, and then he 
said ' Lord God, I thank thee, for I am healed of tins 
malady.' Soo when the holy vesseil had been there a 
great while, it went into the chappell againe, with the 
caadlesticke ajid the light, so that Sir Launcelot wist 
not where it became, for he was overtaken with anne, 
that hee had no power to arise against the holy vesseil, 
wherefore afterward many men said of him shame. 
But he tooke repentance atierward. Then the sicke 
knight dressed him upright, and kissed the crosse. 
Then anon his squire brought him his armes, and asked 
his lord how he did. ' Certainly,' said hee, ' I thanke 
Grod right heartily, for through the holy vesseil I am 
healed : But I have right great mervaile of this 
sleeping knight, which hath had neither gra<;e nor 
power to awake during the time that this holy vesseil 
hath beene here present.'—' I dare it right well say,' 
s^d the squire, ' that this same knight is defouled with 
aome manner of deadly anne, whereof he baa never 
confessed.' — ' By my feith,' said the knight, ' whatsoever 
he be, he is nnhappie ; for, as I deeme, hee is of the 
fellowship of the Bound Table, the which is entred 
into the quest of the Sanogreall.' — ' Sir,' said the squire, 
' here I have brought you all your armes, save your 
helme and your sword ; and, therefore, by mine assent, 
now may ye take this knight's helme and his sword ; ' 
and so he did. And when he was cleane armed, he 
took Sir Launcelot's horse, for he was better than hia 
owne, and so they departed from the crosse. 

" Then anon Sir Launcelot awaked, and set himselfe 
upright, and he thought him what hee had there 
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seene, and whether it were dreames or not; right so 
he heard a voice that said, ' Sir Launcelot, more hardy 
than is the atone, and more bitter than is the wood, and 
more niied and bare than is the liefe of the flg-tree, 
therefore go thou from hence, and withdraw ihee from 
this holy place ; ' and when Sir Launcelot heard this, 
he was pasdng heavy, and wist not what to doe. And 
so he departed sore weeping, and cnraed the time that 
he waa borne ; for then be deemed never to have had 
more worship ; for the words went unto his heart, till 
that he knew wherefore that hee was so called." 



Day »et on NorJtam's castled sleep. 

And Tweed's fair riiier, iroad and deep, ^c— P- 4 1 . 

The ruinous castle of Norham (anciently called 
Ubbanford) is situated on the southera bank of the 
Tweed, about six miles above Berwick, and where that 
river is atill the boundary between England and Scot;- 
land. The extent of its rums, as well as its historical 
importance, shows it to have been a place of magnifi- 
cence, as well as strength. Edward I. redded tliere 
when he was created umpire of the dispute concern- 
ing the Scottish Buccesaon. It was repeatedly taken 
and retaken during the wars between England and 
Scotland ; and, indeed, scarce any happened, in whidi 
it had not a principal share. Norham Castle is situated 
on a steep bank, which overhangs the river. The re- 
peated ^cges which the castle had sustained, rendered 
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frequent repairs necessary. In 1184, it was almost re- 
bmlt by Hugh Pudaey, Bishop of Durham, who added 
a huge keep, or donjon ; notwithstanding whioh, King 
Henry H., in 1174, took the castle from the bishop, 
and committed the keeping of it to William de Neville. 
After this period it seems to have been chiefly garri- 
soned hy the King, and considered as a royal fortress. 
The Greys of CMllingham Castle were frequently (he 
cafltellans, or captains of the garrison: Yet, as lie 
castle was situated in the patriniony of St. Cuthbert, 
the property was in Ihe see of Durham till the Beftir- 
mation. After that period, it passed through various 
hands. At the union of the crowns, it was in the 
posseaaon of Sir Robert Carey (afterwards Eai^ of 
Monmouth,) for his own life, and that of two of bis sons. 
Ailer King James's accession, Carey sold Norham 
Caatle to George Home, Earl of Dunbar, for 6,000i. 
See his curious Memoirs, published by Mr. Constable 
of Edinburgh. 

According to Mr. Pinterton, there is, in the British 
Museum, Cal. B. 6, 216, a curious memoir of the 
Dacres on the state of Norbam Castle in 1532, not 
long after the battle of Flodden. The inner ward, or 
keep, is represented as impregnable ; ' The provisions 
are three great vala of salt eels, forty-four kine, three 
ht^heads of salted salmon, forty quarters of griun, 
besides many cows and four hundred sheep, lying 
under the caafle-wall nightly ; but a number of the 
arrows, wani«d feathers, and a good Fletcher [i. e. 
maker of arrows] was required." — History of Scotland, 
vol. ii. p. 201, note. 

The ruins of the castle are at present considerable, 
as well as picturesque, Tbey consist of a large shat- 
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tered tower, with many raults, and fragments of otter 
edifices, inclosed within au outward wall of great cir- 

NOTE D. 

They hail'd Lord Mamium : 
They haiVd Mm Lord of Fontenaye, 
Of Lutlencard, and Scrioelbai/e, 

Of Tamworlh toieer and Town.— P. 60. 

Lord Mannion, the priiieipnl character of the pres- 
ent romance, is entirely a, flctitions personage. In 
earlier times, indeed, the family of Mannion, Lords of 
Fontenay, in Normandy, was highly distingiushed, 
Bohert de ilarmion, Lord of Fontenay, a distinguished 
follower of the Conqueror, ohtained a grant of the 
castle and toivn of Tamworth, and also of the manor 
of Scrivelby, in Lincolnshire. One, or both, of these 
noble possessions, was held by the honourable service 
of being the royal champion, as the ancestoi-s of Mar- 
mion had formerly been to the Dukes of Normandy. 
But after the castle and demesne of Tamworth had 
passed ibrough four successive barons from Robert, the 
femily became extinct in the person of Philip de Mar- 
mion, who died in 20th Edward L without issue male. 
He was succeeded in Ms castle of Tamworth by 
Alexander de FreTille, who married Mazera, his 
granddaughter. Baldwin de FrevQle, Alexander's de- 
scendant, in the reign of Richard I., by the supposed 
tenure of his castle of Tamworth, claimed the office 
of royal champion, and to do the seiTice appertaining; 
namely, on the day of coronation, to ride, completely 

VOL. II. 24 
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armed, npon a barbed horee, into Westminster Hall, 
and there to challenge the combat against any who 
would gainsay tlie King's title. Bnt tliis office iras 
adjudged to Sir .Tohn Dymoke, to whom tlie manor of 
Serivelby liaU descended by another of the coheii*- 
esses of Robert de llarmion ; and it remains in tliat 
family, whose representa-tive is Hereditary Champion 
of England at the present <hiy. The feinily and pos- 
sesaons of FroviUe have merged in the Earls of Fer- 
rars. I have not, therefore, created a new fiimily, but 
only revived the titles of an old one in an imaginary 
personage. 

It waa one of the Marmion fiimily, who, in the reign 
of Edward II., performed that chivalrous feat before 
the very castle of Norham, which Bishop Percy has 
woven into his beautiful ballad, " Tlie Hermit of 
Warkworth." — The stwy is thus told by Leland ; — 

" The Scottea came yn to the marches of England, 
and destroyed die castles of Wert and Herbotel, and 
overran mnch of Northumberland marches. 

" At this tyme, Thomas Gray and his Mendes de- 
fended Sorham from the Seottes. 

" It were a wonderful processe to declare, what mis- 
chefes cam by hungre and asseges by the Bpace of si. 
yeres in Northumberland ; for the Seottes became so 
proude after they had got Berwick, that they nothing 
eiteemed the Englishmen. 

" About this tyme there iTas a greate ftste made yn 
Lincolnshir, to which came many gentlemen and ladies ; 
and amonge them one lady brought a heaulme tor a 
man of were, with a very rich creste of gold, to WJ- 
liam Marmion, knight, with a letter of commandement 
of her lady, that he should go into the daungerest place 
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ill Eiig!anil, and ther to let the heaalme be scene and 
known as femous. So lie went to Noi-hain ; whither, 
within 4 days of enmniiiiji, ram Philip Moubmy, gua> 
dian of ISei-wicke, liavins J"" his bande 40 men of 
armes. the very flour of men of the Seottish marches. 

" TJionias Gray, capitayiie of Sorham, scynge this, 
bi-ouftht liis rrarison aforo the barriera of llie eastel, 
behind whom eani William, riclily arrayed, aa al glit^ 
tering in gold, and wearing the hcaulme, liis lady's 
present. 

" Then said Thonifls Gray to JIai-mion, ' Sir Knight, 
ye be enm liitber to fame your helmet r mount up on 
jowi' boiwe, and lyde lyke a rahaut man to j-owr 
foes even here at hand, and I forsake God if I rescue 
not tliy body deade or alyre, or I m-r^Ut w\l dye 

" Whereupon he toke liis cursere, and rode among 
the throng of ennomyes ; the which lajed sore stripes 
on him, and pulled liim at the last out ot hia sadel to 
the gmmide. 

" Then Thomas Gray, with al the hole ginron, 
lette prick yn among the Scottes, and so wondid them 
and their horses, that they were overthrowan ; and 
Mamiion, sore heten, was liorsid agaj-n, and, with Gray, 
pcrscwed the Seottes yn chase. There were, token 
50 horse of price ; and the women of Sorham brought 
them to tlie footc men to folbw the ehase." 
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The scenes are desert nou:, and bare, 
Wkereflourml'd once a fnresl foir.—P. 75. 

Ettrick Forest, now a i-an^ of mountainous sliisop- 
walke, was anciently reserved for tlie pleasure of the 
royal chase, Siuoe it was disparted, the wood has 
been, by dugrees, almost totally destroyed, although, 
wherever protected fj-om the sheep, copses soon arise 
without any planting. When the King hunted there, 
he often sunimoued the array of the eountry to meet 
and assist his sport. Thus, in 1528, James T. " made 
proclamation to ill lonls, barons, gentlemen, landward- 
men anl freUiolders that they should compear at 
Edinbui^h with a month's victnals, to pass with the 
Kifij, when, he pleased, to danton the thieves of Tiviot- 
dale Annan lale Liddisdale, and other parta of that 
country md al*^ warned all gentlemen that had good 
dogs to bimg them that he might hunt in the add 
countrj as he pleased The whilk the Earl of Argyle, 
the Edil of Huntley the Earl of Athole, and so all the 
rest ot the g(,ntlemea of the Highland, did, and brought 
their hounds with them in like manner, to hunt with 
the King, as he pleased. 

" The second day of June the King passed out of 

1 As the ballnd given in the Notes to the former edidons of 
Maraiioii is to be found in the Border Mimln-eh'j, vol. ii. pp. 
86-89, it is thought unnecessary, in this collected edition, to 
repeat it, ns intended, under the head of Note E. | See page 
63 of the poem.) 
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Edjnbui^h to the bunting, with many of the nohlea 
and gentlemen of Scotland with him, to the numlDer of 
twelve tliousand men; and then past to Meggitland, 
and hounded and hawked all the country and bounds ; 
that is to say, Crammat, Pappert-law, St Mary-lawa, 
Carlavirick, Chapel, Ewindoores, and Longhope. I 
heard say, he slew, in these hounds, eighteen score of 

These huntings had, of course, a military cliaracter, 
and attendance npon them was a part of the duty of a 
vassal The att for abolishing ward or military tenures 
m Stotland enumerates the aeniecs of huntiog host 
in^ wall hin„ and waiting i" those wh ch were in 
iutnre to be illcgil 

Tailor the water poet ha gutn an account of the 
mode mwhnh these huntm^-s ntre onhctelin the 
HigUands of Scotland m the seientetnth century, 
having been present dt Bramai upon au h an oeca- 

Thirc di 1 1 find the truh noble and nght hononiv 
able lords, John Erskine, Larl of Mar , James Stew- 
ai-t. Earl of Mui-ray ; Geoi^e Gordon, Earl of Engj-e, 
son and li«ir to the Maiqnis of Huntk-y; James 
Erskine, Earl of Buehan ; and John, Loid Erskine, 
son and heir to the Earl of Mar, and tiieir Countesses, 
mth my much honoured, and my last assured and ap- 
proved friend, Sir WUliam Murray, knight of Aber- 
camey, and hundreds of others, knights, esquires, and 
their followers ; all and every man, in general, in one 
habit, as if Lycm^is had been there, and made laws 
of equahty ; for once in the year, which is the whole 

U'lTSCOxnE's Bistwy if Sculland, folio edition, p. 14S. 
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month of August, anil sometimes part of September, 
maiij- of the nolalitj- anil geiitn- of the kingiloiii (for 
tlieir pleasure) do come into tliese Iligliliuiil I'ountries 
to hunt ; where ihey do fonfonii tliciiiselves to tlie 
habit of the Higlvlandnioii, ivho, for tlie most imrt, 
speak nothhig but Irisli ; anil, in ibruier time, were 
those people whivh ivere called the lied-a/iauln. Thoir 
habit is — shoes, with but one sole a-pieee ; stockings 
(which they eall short hose,) made of a warm stuff of 
diverse colours, which they call tartau ; as for breechei, 
many of them, nor their (brefiithers, never wore any, 
but ajerkinof the same stuff that their hoM is of: their 
garters bi'ing; bands or wrcatlis of hay or straw ; with 
a plaid about their shoulders ; which ia a mantle of 
diverse colours, much finer aiid lighter etuff tlinn their 
hose; with blue flat chib on tlieir heads; a liandter- 
chief, knit with two knots, about their uetka : and 
thus they are attii'cd. Now, their weapons are — long 
bowes and forked arrows, sworda, and targets, han|ue- 
busses, muskets, durka, and Lochaber axes. With 
these arm' I found many of them armed for the hunt- 
ing. As for their attire, any man, of wliat degree 
soever, tluit comes amongst them, must not disdain to 
wear it ; for if they do, then they will disifain to hunt, 
or willingly to bring in their dogs ; but if men be kind 
unto them, and be in their habit, then are they con- 
quM'ed with kindness, and the sport will be plentiful. 
Thia was the reason tiiat I found so many noblemen 
and gentlemen in those shapes. But to proceed to the 
hunting : — 

"My good Lord of Mar having put nie into that 
shape, I rede with him from his house, where I saw 
the rui^is of an old eastle, eaUed the eastle of Kind- 
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rt^tiit. It wa3 built by King ilalcolm Canmore, (for a 
huntiiig-lioHse,) ivlio rei<!Tied in Scotland, ivhon Ed- 
ward tlie Confessor, Harold, and Norman William, 
reigned in EnglaniL I speak of it, because it was the 
last house I saw in tliose parts ; for I was the spaee of 
twelve davs after, before I saw either house, corn-field, 
or habitation for aay ei-eatare, but deer, ivild-horaes, 
wolves, and such like ereatnres, — which made me 
doubt tliat I BliOuUi never have seen a house again. 

" Thus, tlio first da,v, we travelled eight miles, where 
there were small cottages, built on purpose to lodge 
in, which they call Lonq^uhards. I thank my good 
Lord Erakiiie, he commanded that I siimdd always 
be loilscd in liis lorlging : the kitchen being always on 
the side of a bank ; many kettles and pots bmling, and 
manv spits turning and winding, with great variety of 
cheer, — as vesison baked; sodden, rost, and stewed 
beef; mutton, goats, kid, hares, fresh salmon, pigeons, 
hens, capons, chickens, partridges, muircoots, heath 
cocks, caperkellies, and termagants ; good ale, saeke, 
white and claret, tent (or allegant,) with most potent 
aquavitie. 

"All these, and more than these, we had continually 
in supei-ilnoua abundance, canglit by falconers, fowlers, 
fishers, and brought by my lord's tenants and purveyors 
to ■victual our camp, which coneisteth of fourteen or fif- 
teen hundred men and horses. The manner of the 
hunting is this : Five or ^x hundred men do rise early 
in the morning, and they do disperse themselves divers 
wavs, and seven, eight, or ten miles compass, they 
do bring, or chase in, the deer in many herds, (two, 
thi'ee, or four hundred in a Lerd,) to such or such a 
place, aa the noblemen shall appoint them ; then, when 
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do liL-k their own fingera , for, beaides their bows and 
arrows, ivhieh. the}' eariy with them, we can hear now 
and then, a harqnehuss or a musket go off, which they 
do seldom discharge in vain. Then after we had st^d 
there three hours, or thereabouts, we might perceive 
the deer appear on the hiDs round about us, (their 
heads making a show like a wood,) which, being fol- 
lowed close by the tinkhell, are chased down into the 
valley where we lay ; then all the Talley, on each ade, 
being waylaid with a hundred couple of strong Irish 
greyhounds, they are all let loose, as occasion serves, 
upon the herd of deer, tliat with dogs, guns, an-ows, 
duAs, and da^ers, in the space of two hours, four- 
score fat deer ware slain ; which after are disposed 
of, some one way and some another, twenty and thirty 
miles, and more than enough left for us, to make merry 
withall, at our rendezvous." 
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Tlien Whitbij's nuns exulling told. 
How to Oieir house three Barons bold 
Must menial service do^-P. 101. 

The popular account of tliia curious service, which 
was probably considerablj- exa^erated, is thus ^vea 
in "A Ti-ue Account," printed and circulated at 
Whitby, " In the fifth year of the reign of Henry H, 
after the conquest of England bj- "William, Duke of 
Noi-mandy, the Loid of Uglcbarnby, then tailed Wil- 
liam de Brace ; the Lord of Smeaton, called Ralph de 
Percv i with a gentleman and freeholder called Alkt- 
3on, did, on the 16th of October, 1159, appoint to 
meet and hunt the wild boar, in a ceitain wood, or 
deaert place, belon^ng to the Abbot of Whitby ; the 
place's name was Eskdale-ade; and the abbot's name 
was Sedman. Then, these young gendemcn being 
met, with their hounds, and boar-staves, in the place 
before mentioned, and there liaving found a great wild- 
boar, the hounds ran him well near about the chapel 
and hermitage of Eskdale-side, where was a monk of 
Whitby, who was an hermit. The boar, being verj- 
sorely pursued, and dead-run. took in at the chapel- 
door, there laid him down, and presently died. The 
hermit shut the hounds out of (he chapel, and kept 
lumself within at his meditations and prayers, the 
hounds standing at bay without The gentlemen. In 
the thick of the wood, being just behind their game, 
foUowed the cry of theiv hounds, and so came to the 
hermitage, calling on the hermit, who opened the door, 
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and came fortli ; and ivitliin tliej- found the boar lying 
dead; for ivliii;li, the geutleaieu, in a veiy great ftiry, 
bccanse tlie lionnds ivere put fi'om their gnmi:, did 
mo^t \ ioli^uriy and crutllj- run at the iiermit ivitli their 
ijoai-it;iM.^. whereby he suoa after died. Thereupon 
till' ^'irals^iiien, ppreoivjnji; and knoiviiig that Ibej- were 
in ].vril of ilcatli, tok sain.tULUy at Seaj'borough ; But 
at tliiiL tiimi thu iililiut Iji-lii!.' iu very great fiivor with 
till' kiiig, ivimiMil iluMii out u!' thi; sauetnary ; whorehy 
tliej' r:iiiii.i in daLig(.'r uf ilu; law, and not tu he privi- 
leged, but likely to liavo the severity of the Law, whieL 
waa death for death. But the heniiit, being a holy 
and devout man, and at the point of death, sent for 
tlio abbot, and deifired him to send for the i^eiitle- 
mcn who had wounded liim. The abbot bo doiu"-, the 
gentlemen eanie ; and the hermit, being verj- sici and 
weak, said mito them, ' I am sure to die of tiiose 
woninis you have gi\-eu me.'— Tiie abbot aurnvei-ed, 
' They shall as surely die for the same.' — But the 
heitnit answered, 'Not bo, for I will fi-eely forgive 
thoiii my iliath, if they will bo content to be enjoined 
tiie piii:iiiL'c I shall lay on them for the safeguaid of 
tlieir •Ji>ul".' The gentlemen being present, bade liim 
save tlicir lives. Tlien siiid the hermit, 'Ton and 
yours sliall hold your lands of the abbot of Wliithy, 
and his sueeessors, in this manner: That, upon Ascen- 
sionnlay, you, or some of you, shall come to the wood 
of tiie Stray-heads, whieh is in Eskdale-side, the same 
day at snnrising, and there shall the abbot's offieer 
blow liis horn, to the intent that yoa may know where 
to find him; and he sliall deliver unto you, Wilham 
de Bruee, ten stakes, eleven strout stowera, and eleven 
yethei's, to be ent by you, or some of yon, with a knife of 
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one penny price ; and you, Ralph de Percy, sbali take 
twenty-one of each sort, to be cut lu die aame maiiner ; 
and you, Allatson, sbaJI take nine of eaeh sort, to be 
cut as aforesaid, and to bo taken on your backs and 
carried to die town of AVliitby, and to be tliere before 
nine of the vloek tlie same ilay before mentioned. At 
tile same liour of nine of the clock, if it be full sea, 
your labor and service sliall cease ; and if low water, 
each of you sliall set your stakes fo the brim, each 
stake one yard from the other, and so yether them on 
each sjde ivith your yetbers; and eo stake on each 
Mde with j-our strout stowers, tliat they may stand 
three tides, without remoring by the force thereof. 
Each of you sliall do, make, and execute the said service, 
at tliat verj- hour, everj- year, except it bo fiiU sea at 
that hour; but when it shall so fall out, this service 
shall cease. You shall falthftilly do tliia, in remem- 
brance that you did most cruelly slay me ; and that 
you may the better call to God for mercy, repent 
unfeigne<lly of your sins, and do good works. The 
officer of Eakdaic-side sliall blow, Oul o« yoa! Out on. 
yuu .' Out on you .' for this bcinous crime. If yen 






i, shall refuse this service, so long a! 



shall not be full sea at the aforesaid hour, you or yours 
shall forfeit j-our kinds to tlie abbot of Whitby, or Us 
successors. This 1 intrcat, and earnestly beg, that 
you may have Uvea and goods preserved for this ser- 
vice ; and 1 rei^uest of you to promise, by your parts 
in Heaven, that it shall bo done by you and your 
successor, as is aforesaid requested ; and I irill con- 
firm it bj- the laith of an honest man.'— Tlien the 
hermit siiid, ' My soul longetb for the Lord : and I do 
aa freely forgive these men my death, as Christ forgave 
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the thieves on the cross.' And, in the presence of 
the abbot and the rest, he said moreover tlicse words : 
' In iiianus taos Domine, commendo spiritxim meum, a 
vinculin enim mortis redemisti me, Domine leritatin. 
Amen.' ' So he yielded up the ghost the eighth day of 
December, auno Domini 1159, whose soul God have 
mewy upon. Ameu. 

" Tliia service," it is added, " still continues to be 
peifomicd with the prescribed ceremonies, though not 
by thtpraprietora in person. Part of the landa charged 
iliereivith are now held by a gentleman of the name 
of Herbert." 

Note H. 

Yet still (he knightly spear and shield 
The Elfin Warrior doik wield 

Upon the hrovin hill's bruett. — P. 1B4. 

The folloMnng extract from the Essay upon the 
Fairy Superstitions, in tiie Minstrdsey of the Scottish 
Border, vol. ii., will show whence many of the par- 
ticulars of the combat between Alexander IH and tiie 
Goblin Knight are derived : — 

Gervase of Tilbury (Oti'a Imperial, ap. Script, rer. 
Brmumc, voL i. p. 797) relates the fcllowiag popular 
story concerning a fairy knight : " Osbert, a bold and 
powerful baron, visited a noble fiimily in the vicinity 
of Wandlebury, in the bishopric of Ely. Among 
other stories related in the social circle of his triends, 
who, according to custom, amused each other by re- 
peating ancient tales and traditions, lie was informed, 
tiiat if any knight , unattended, entered an adjacent plain 
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by moonlight, and tliallengeil an adyei'saty to appear, 
he moald lie iiiimediately encountered hy a spirit in the 
form of (I knight. Osbert resolved to make the expei- 
imcut, and net out, attended by a single aqnire, whom 
he oi'dered to i-emain wiiiiout the limits of tlie plain, 
whii'h vras surrounded by an ancient intrenchment 
On repenting the challenge, he was instantly assailed 
by an adversarj", whom he qnitily unhoi-sed, and 
seized the luins of Lis steed. During this operation, 
his ghostly opixraent sprung up, and darting his spear, 
hke a javelin, at Osbert, wounded him in the thigh. 
Osbert returned in triumph with the hovse, wbioh he 
committed to the care of his seri'ant. The horse was 
of a sable colour, as well as his whole accoatremenis, 
and apparently of great beauty and Tigour. He re- 
mained with liis keeper till cock-crowing, when, with 
eyes flashing lire, he reared, spurned the gronnd, and 
vanished. On diaarmmg himself, Oabert perceived 
that he ivas wounded, and that one of his steel boots 
was full of blood." Gervase adds, that, " as long ae he 
Uved, tlie scar of his mound opened afresh on the an- 
niversaiy of tiie eve on which he encountered the 
spirit" Less fortunate was the gallant Bohemian 
knight, who, travelling by night with a single com- 
panion, " came in sight of a fidry host, arrayed under 
displayed banners. Despiang the remonstrances of 
his friend, the knight pricked forward to break a lance 
with a champion, who advanced from the ranks appar- 
ently in defiance. His companion beheld the Bohe- 
mian overthrown, horse and man, by his aerial adver- 
sary ; and i-etuming lo the spot next morning, he 
found the mangled corpses of the knight and steed." — 
Hierarchij of Blessed Angels, p- 554. 
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Besides these instances of Elfin cliii-alrj- above 
quote'!, many otliei-s nuglit be alleged in siip^iort of 
employing fairy niatbincr}'in this manner. The forest 
of Gleiimore, in the Sorth Iliglilanile, is believed to be 
haunted by a spirit tailed Lham-deari/, in the array of 
an ancieut warrior, having a bloody hand, Irom which 
he takes hia name. He insists upon those with whom 
he meets doing battle with him ; ami tlie clergj-man, 
who makes up an accoimt of the distrirt, extant in the 
Maefarlane MS., in the Advocates' Library, gravely as- 
sures us, that jn his line Uiam-dearg fought with tlu*e 
brothel's whom he met m his walk none, of whom long 
Bun-ivcd the ghostly conHict Bartla\ in hie ■■ Eu- 
phomiion," gives a siogiilai account ol an officer who 
had yentuvcd, with bis servant rather to intrude upon 
a haunted house, in a town in ilanders than to put 
up with worse quarters eiaewheve Afttr taking the 
usual precautJouB of proviling hit lights, and arms, 
they watched till midnight when I el ol 1 the severed 
arm of a man dropped li-om the (.eiliu^ this ^ras fol- 
bwed by the legs Hie othu arm the ti unk and the 
head of the bodj all sepiratdj rhe mcmbeis lolled 
togethtr united thimiehes in the jre'sence of the 
a,stoni litd soldiers and formed a " ganti wiriioi who 
defied them both to tombat Their blows although 
thei pen trated the body an 1 amputated the limbs oi 
their btitngc antagonist hid as tlie realer mn etiili 
believe little (ftt,ct on an enemy who po c •*<! uch 
powoia uf *!elfumoii nor did his tfldts mikt moii 
efltttuil impitsbion upon thein How th<. tumbat 
termm itbd I do not e-^dttlj rtmLmb t and biie not 
the l>ook b\ mo but Itlimk thi "[int nid li, to the 
intiuders on hn nnu ion the usual [ lopo-al that they 
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should renounce their redemption ; which being de- 
clined, ho was obliged to retreat. 

Tho most singular tale of the kind is contained in an 
extract communicated to mo by my fiiend Mr. Surtees 
of MaJnrforth, in the Bishopric, who copied it from a 
MS. note in a copy of Burdiojge " On the Sature of 
Spirits," 8vo, 1694, wliich bad been the property of 
the late Sir. Gill, attorney-general to Egerton, Bishop 
of Durham. "It was not," sap my obliging corre- 
spondent, '■ in Mr. Gill's own hand, but probably an 
hundred yeare older, and was said to be, E lihro Con- 
vent. Dmelm. per T. C. txlract, whom I believe to 
haw been Thomas Ci-adocke, Esq., barrister, who held 
several offices under the See of Durham a hundred 
years ago. Mr. Gill was pos.sessed of most of bis man- 
uscripts." Tho extrat-t, which, m feic-t, su^ested the 
introduction of the tale into the present poem, runs 
thus:— 

" Bern miram hujusmodi qua mstris iemporHms eve- 
nit, teste viro nobUi ac fde dignissmo, enarrare liaud 
pigebit. Radidyhvs Bulmer, cum s caslrix, qa<E tunc 
iemporis props Mrham posita emnt, obleciaiionis causa, 
eximet, ac in vlteriore Tueila r'tpS. pradam cum cani- 
has leporarm insequeretar, forte cum Scoto quodam 
nob'di, «»i antehac, «( videbatur, fdmilitB-iter cognito, 
congressuf eit; ac, id fas erat inter inimicos, flagrante 
hello, brevissimd interrogationlx mora inlerpoxilS, alter- 
vti-os invicem incUato cursu infeslis animis peiiere. 
Noster, prima occursu, equo prcBOcerrimo hoslis impetu 
labante, in terra/a eversus pectore el capite Imso, sangfii- 
nem, morluo stmUls, evomebat. Q,aem vl ne agre lifdien- 
tem comiter ailocutm est alter, poUicUusque, modo aiii^- 
', moniiisque o 
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rerum .tacrarum aot/itatwne abstinei-el, nee Deo, Deipa- 
Tce Virgini, Sanclove uUo,preces out mta efferret vel inter 
3ese conciperet se brevi e«m sanuin vcdidumqiie restitutu- 
rum esse. Pns angore oblaia conditio accepts est; ac 
veieralor tile nescio quid obscaeni murmum insusurrans, 
prehenia martu, dtclo eiSius in pedes sanuin ut anlea 
sublevavit No'.ter aulem, maxima prce rei inaudita 
nouiaie Jormidme perculstut. Mi jEsn 1 exclamai, vel 
quid sioiih , ac suhito resptciens nee hoatem necuUum 
ahum comptmt, equum solum graeissimo nuper casu 
afftitlum, per 'ummom pacem m rivo Jlumt pascentem. 
Ad cQ'fta itaque mtrabundus rererleng,fidei dvbiiis,rem 
prtmo oecuUavit, detn, eonfrcto hello, Confessori suo 
totam aiserui( Delusoria piocul du6fo res iota, ac mala 
vetetatons illais apeniur fraua, qua kominem Dim- 
tianum ad veliium tale auxilium pdliceret, Nomen ut- 
cunqiie lUius (iiobiln alias ac ctari) reticendum duco, 
cam haxtd dubiwrn 'if gain Dialolus, Deo permitlente, 
farmam quam libuent, immo angeii lucis, saero oculo 
Dei teste, poue afumere" The MS. chronicle, from 
which Mr. Cradocte took tHs curious extract, cannot 
now be found in the Chapter Library of Durham, or, 
Ett least, has hitherto escaped the reaearcheH of my 
friendly correspondent. 

Lindesay is made to allnde to this adventure of 
Kalph Bulmer, as a well-known story, in the 4th Canto, 
Stanza xxii. p. 209. 

The noi-thern champions of old were accustomed 
peculiarly to search for, and delight in, encounters with 
such militaiy apectrea. See a whole chapter on the 
subject, in Bartholinus De Caiisis coniemptm Mortis 
a Danis, p. 253. 
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Sir David Lindssay of the Mount, 
Lord Lion King-at-arms. — P. 194. 

The kte elaborate edition of Sir David Lindesay's 
Works by Mr. George Chalmers, has probahly intro- 
duced him to many of my readers. It is perhaps to 
be regretted, tbat the learned editor had not bestowed 
more pains in elucidating his author, even although he 
should have omitted, or at least reserved, his disquia- 
tions on the origin of the language used by the poet ; i 

' I beg leave to quota a single instance from a. vecy iuter- 
esting passage. Sir David, recounting hia attention to King 
James V. in his infuncy, is made, by Uie learned edilor's 
punctutitioii, to Buy ;— 

'■ The first sillabia that thou did mute. 

Was pa, da, lyn, upon the inte; 

Then played I twenty springis perqueir, 

Quhilk was great plaaour for to hear." 

Mr. Chalmers does not inform us, by note or glossary, what 
is meautby the King " mating pa, da, tya,aponlhe tule;" but 
any old woman in SEOtland will bear witness, that pa, da, 
lyn, are the first efibrts of a child to suy: " Whare's Damd 
lAadesay f " 2 and that the subsequent words begin another 

" Upon the lute 

Then played I twenty spriogis perqueir," kc 

In another pi aoe, " justing luinis," i.e. looms, or implements 

of tilting, is facetiously interpreted "playful limbs." Many 

» [It is suggested tiy an ingenious correspondent, that Pa, 

da, ^B, ought rather to be interpreted, Plan, Davy Li/ndeiay.] 

VOL. II. 25 
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but, witli all its fiiults, his work is an acceptable pres- 
ent to Soottisb antiquaries. Sir David Lindesaj was 
well knoivn for his early efforts in favour of the Re- 
formed doctrines; and, indeed, his play, coarse as it 
now seems, must have had a powerful effect upon the 
people of his age. I am uncertain if I abuse poetical 
license, by introducing Sir David Lindesay in the 
character of Lion-Herald, sixteen years before he ob- 
tained that office. At any rate, I am not the first who 
has been guilty of the anachronism ; for the author of 
" Flodden Field " despatches Dollairtaunt, which can 
mean nobody but Sir David de la Mont, to France, on 
the message of defiance from James IV. to Henry 
VIII. It was often an office imposed on the Lion- 
King-at^trms, to receive foreign ambassadors; and 
Lindesay himself did this honour to Sir Kulph Sadler, 
in 1339-40. Indeed, the oath of the Lion, in ite fii-at 
article, bears refenince to Ws freijuent emplojinent 
upon royal messages and embassies. 

The office of heralds, in feudal times, being held of 
the utmost importance, the inauguration of the Kings- 
atrarms, who presided over their colleges, was propor- 
tionally solemn. In fact, it was the mimicry of a royal 
coronation, except that the unction was made with 
wine instead of oil In Scotland, a namesake and 
kinsman of Sir David Lindesay, inauguratud in 1592, 
"was crowned by King James with the ancient crown 
of Scotland, which was used before the Scottisli Kings 
assumed a close crown ; " and. on occasion of the same 
solemnity, dined at the King's table, wearing the 

snoh minute errors conld be pointed outj but these are onlj 
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crown. It is probable that the coronation of Mb pre- 
decessor was not less solemn. So eacred ivas the 
herald's office, that, in 1515, Lord Drummond was by 
Parliament declared guilty of treason, and his lands 
forfeited, because he had struck with his list the Lion- 
Kina-at-ai-ms, when he reproved him for his follies.' 
Nor was he restored, but at the Lion's earnest sohciia- 



Crichlonn Castle.-^F. 196. 

A large ruinous castle on the banks of the Tyne, 
about ten miles from Edinbut^h. As indicated in the 
t«xt, it was built at different times, and with a very 
different regard to splendour and accommodation. 
The oldest part of the building is a narrow keep, or 
tower, such as formed the mansion of a lesser Scottish 
baron ; but so many additions have been made to it, 
that there is now a large court-yard, surrounded by 
buildings of <Ufferent ages. The eastern front of the 
court is raised above a portico, and decorated with 
entablatures, bearing anchors. All the atones of this 
front are cut into diamond &uets, the angular projec- 
tions of which have an uncommonly rich appearance. 
The inside of this part of the building appears to have 

I Tha record expraases, or rathar is said to hava expressed, 
the cause o( forfeiture lo be,—" £a quod Lcniem, armmum 
Regem ^Bifliio ViofciMel Aim earn ife intptiis itis n^mimet." See 
NisBET's Heraldi-v, Pattiv, chap, iri.; and LEaL.Ei Htaloria 
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confained a gallery of great length, and u 
elegance. Aeeess was given to it by a magnificent 
staircase, now quite destroyed. The Boffita are orna- 
mented with twining cord^e and rosettes ; and the 
whole seema to have been far more splendid than was 
usual in Scottish caatlea. The castle belonged origi- 
nally to the Chancellor, Sir William Crichton, and 
probably owed tfl him its fii-st enlargement, as well as 
its being taken by the Earl of Douglas, who imputed 
to Crichton's counsels the death of his predecessor, 
Earl William, beheaded in Edinburgh. Castle, with his 
brother, in 1440. It is said to have been totally de- 
molished on that occasion ; but tlie present state of the 
ruin shows the contrary. In U8S, it was gai-risoned 
by I^rd Crichton, then its proprietor, against King 
James III., whose displeasure he had incurred by 
seducing Uis ^ler Margaret, in revenge, it is said, for 
the Monarch having dishonoured his bed. From tlie 
Crichton family the castle passed to that of the Hep- 
burns, Earls Bolhwell ; and when the forfeitui'ea 
of Stewart, the last Earl Bothwell, were divided, 
the barony and castle of Crichton fell to the share 
of the Earl of Buceleuch. They were afterwards 
the property of the Pringles of Chfton, and are 
now that of Sir John Callander, Baronet, It were to 
be wislied the proprietor would fake a little pains to 
preserve these splendid remains of antiquity, which 
are at present used as a fold for sheep, and wintering 
oattJe ; although, perhaps, there are very few ruins in 
Scotland which display so well the style and beauty of 
ancient castle-architecture. The castle of Crichton 
has a dungeon vault, called the Massi/ More. The 
epithet, which is not uncommonly applied to the pris- 
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OUB of other old castles in Scotland, is of Saracenic 
orign. It oceuiii twice In the " EpisloltE Itinerariie " 
of Tollius. " Career suhlerraneus, siee, vi Mauri ap- 
pellani, Mazmohra," p, 147 ; and again, " Caguntw 
omnes Capiivi auS noctewi in ergasltda stiUerranea, quts 
TwoB Algeserani vacant Mazmorras," p. 243. The 
same word applies to the dungeons of the ancient 
Moorish castles in Spain, and serves to show from 
what nation the Gothic style of castle-buildtng was 
ori^nally derived.' 

1 ["In Scotland, formerly, as sOI I in Bome parts of Greece, 
the fii'eat ohieftMns required, as an acknowledgment of their 
authority, that those who passed through their lands should 
repair to their oastle, to esplain the purpose of their journey, 
and receive the hospitality suited to their rank. To neglect 
this was held discourtesy in the great, and insolence in the 
inferior traveller ; and so strictly was the etiquette insisted 
on by some feudal lords, that the Lord Oliphatit is said to 
have planted guns at his castle of Newtyle in Angus, so as 
to command the high-road, and compel all resljve passengers 
to do this act of homage. 

"It chanced, when such ideas were predominant, that the 
Lord of Crlchton Castle received infelligence that a Southern 
chieftain of high rank, some say Scott of Buooleuch, was to 
pass his dwelling on his return from court. The Lord Crlch- 
ton made great preparation to banquet his expected guest, 
who nevertheless rode post the castle without paying the 
expected visit. In his first burst of indignation, the Baron 
pursued the discourteous traveller with a hody of horse, made 
him prisoner, and confined him in the dungeon, while he 
himself and his vassals feasted upon the good cheer which 
had heen provided. With the morning, however, came 
reflection, and anxietj", for the desperate fend which im- 
pended, as the necessary eonsaquenoe of his rough proceed- 
ing. It is said, that, by way of amende hoaoraile, the Baron, 
upon the second day, placed his compelled guest in his seat 
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For (hat a messenr/er from heaven 
In vain to James had counsel given. 
Against the English war.— 'P. 199. 

This story is told by Ktscottie with characteristic 
fdmplicity : " The King, seeing that France could get 
no support of him for that time, made a proclamation, 
full hastily, through all the realm of Scotland, both 
east and west, south and north, as well in the isles as in 
the firm land, to all manner of men between sixty and 
axteen years, that they should be ready, within twenty 
days, to pass with him, with forty days victual, and to 
meet at the Burrowmuir of Edinburgh, and there to 
pass forward where he pleased. His proclamations 
were hastily obeyed, contrary to the Council of Scot- 
land's will ; but every man loved his prince so well, 
that they would on no ways disobey him ; but every 
man caused make his proclamation so hastily, conform 
to the charge of the King's proclamation. 

" The King came to Lithgow, where he happened to 
be for the time at the Council, very sad and dolorous, 
making his devotion to God, to send him good chance 
and fortune in his voyage. In this meantime, there 
came a man, clad in a blue gown, in at the kirk-door, 

of honour in the hall, while he himself retired into his own 
dungeon, and thus did at once penance for hie rashness, sat- 
isfied the honour of the stranger chief, and put a atop to the 
feud which must otherwise have taken place between them." 
— Sit Walter Scott's Pmciitciai Aaliquilies, vol. i. p. 
25-6.] 
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and belted about him in a roll of linen-olotli ; a pair 
of brotikings i on Ha feet, to the great of his legs ; with 
all other hose and clothes conform thereto : hut he had 
nothing on his head, but sydeS red yeUow hmr behind, 
and on his hatFeta,^ which wan down to bis shoulders ; 
but his forehead was bald and bare. He seemed to be 
a man of two^nd-flfty yeara, with a great pike-staff in 
bis hand, and came first forward among the lords, try- 
ing and speiring* for the King, saying, he dedred to 
speak with him. While, at the last, be came where 
the King was sitting in the desk at his prayers; but 
when he saw the King, he made him littie reverence 
or salutation, but leaned down groffling on the desk be- 
fore him, and siud to him in (his manner, as after fol- 
lows : ' Sir King, my mother hath sent me to you, 
dearing you not to pass, at this lime, where thou art 
purposed ; for if thou does, thou wilt not fere weU in 
thy journey, nor none that passeth with thee. Further, 
she bade thee melis with no woman, nor use their 
counsel, nor let them touch thy body, nor thou theirs ; 
for, if thou do it, thou wilt be confounded and brought 
to shame.' ^ 

" By this man had spoken thir words unto the Kmg s 
"race the evenino-song was near done, and the King 
paused on thir words, studying to give him an answer ; 
but, in the meantime, before the King's eyes, and in the 
presence of all the lords that were about him for the 
time, this man yanisheil away, and could no ways be 
seen or comprehended, but vanished away as he had 
been a blink of the sun, or a whip of the whirlwind, 
and could no more be seen. I heard say. Sir David 
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Linilesay, Lyon-herauld, and John Inglis the marahal, 
who were, at that time, young men, and epetial ser- 
Tants to the King's grace, were standing preaendy 
beade the King, who thought to have laid hands on 
this man, that they might have speired farther tidingi 
at him. Bnt all for nought ; they could not toueh hJm ; 
for he vanished away betwist them, and was no more 

Buchanan, in more ele^nt, though not more im- 
pressive languf^e, tells the same story, and quotes tlie 
personal infonriatjon of our Sir David Lindeaay ; " In 
lis, fi. e. qui propivs asltierant) fuii David Liitdesius, 
Montanus, homo epectatte fidei et probilatis, nee a lilsra- 
Ttim sltidiii alienus, el cujus lotius vilce lenoi- longixaime 
a mendendo /dierrat; a quo nisi ego hmc uti tradvU, 
pro ceriia aecepksem, ut vulgatam vanis rtimoribtis 
fabutum, omksurus eram."—lJh. siii. The King's 
throne, in St. Catherine's aisle, which he had con- 
structed for himself, with twelve stalls for the Knights 
Companions of the Order of the Thistle, is still shown 
as the place where the apparition was seen. I know 
not by what means St Andrew got the credit of having 
been the celebrated monitor of James IT.; for the 
expression in Lindesay's narrative, " My mother has 
sent me," could only be used by St John, the adopted 
son of the Virgin Mary. The whole story is so well 
attested, that we have only the choice between a mira- 
cle or an imposture. Mr. Hnkerton plausibly argues, 
from the caution against incontinence, that the Queen 
was privy to the scheme of those who had recourse to 
this expedient, to deter King James from his impolitic 
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Archibald Bdl-lhe-Cat.—V. 255. 

Arthibald Douglaa, Earl of Angus, a man remarka- 
ble for strength of body and mind, acquired tbe popu- 
lar name of BelUhe- Cat, upon the following remarkable 
occasion ; James tlie Third, of whom Pitscottie com- 
plains, that he delighted more in music and '^policies 
of building," than in hunting, hawking, and other 
noble exercises, was so ill advised, as to make feTOuritea 
of his architects aiid musicians, whom the same historian 
irreyerently terms masons and fiddlers. His nobility, 
who did not -nmpathize in the King's respect for the 
fine arts, ^^ere extremely incensed attiie honours con- 
ferred on tho?e persons, particularly on Cochran, a. 
mason who had been created Earl of Mar ; and seiz- 
ing the opportumty, when, in 1482, the King had 
convoked the whole array of the country to march 
aoBmot the English, they held a midnight council in 
the (.hunh of Lauder, for the purpose of forcibly 
remoiing these minions from the King's person. 
When all had agreed on the propriety of this measure. 
Lord Gray told the assembly the apoli^ue of the 
Mice, who had formed a resolution, that it would be 
highly advantageous to their community to tie a bell 
round die cat's neck, that tiiey might hear her approach 
at a distance ; but which public measure unfortunately 
miscarried, from no mouse being willing to undertake 
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the task of festeaing the bell. "I nnderstand the 
moral," said Angus, " and, that wliat we propose may 
not lack execution, I will bell the cat." The rest of 
the strange scene is thus told hy Fitscottie : — 

" By this was adyised and spoken by thir lords fore- 
said, Cochran, the Ear! of Mar, came from the King 
to the council, (which council was holden in the kirk 
of Lauder for the time,) who was well accompanied 
with a band of men of war, to the number of three 
hundred light axes, all clad in white livery, and black 
bends thereon, that they might be known for Cochran 
the Earl of Mar's men. Himself was clad in a riding- 
pie of black velvet, with a great chain of gold about 
his neck, to the value of five hundred crowns, and 
four blowing horns, with both the ends of gold and 
silk, set with a precious stone, called a bcrrjl, hanging 
in the midst This Cochran had his heumont born 
before him, overgilt with gold, and so were all the rest 
of his horns, and all his pallions were of fine canvas 
of silk, and the cords thereof fine twined silk, and 
the chains upon his pallions were double overgilt with 
gold. 

" This Cochran was so proud in his conceit, that he 
counted no lords to be marrows to him, therefore he 
rushed rudely at the kirk-door. The council enquired 
who it was that perturbed them at that time. Sir 
Robert Douglas, Laird of Lochleven, was keeper of 
the kiA-door at that time, who inquired who that was 
that knocked, so rudely ? and Cochran answered, 
' This is I, the Earl of Mar.' The which news pleased 
well the lords, because they were ready boun to cause 
take iiun, as is before rehearsed, Thi-n the Earl of 
Angus past hastily to the door, and with him Sir 
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Robert Douglas of Loclileyen, there to receive in the 
Earl of Mar, and so niany of hie complices who were 
there, as they thought good. And the Earl of Angus 
met with the Earl of Mar, as he came in at the door, 
and pulled the golden chain from his craig, and said 
to him, a tow' would set him better. Sir Eohert 
Douglas syue pulled the blowing horn from him in lite 
manner, and SEud, ' He had been the hunter of mis- 
ehief over long.' This^Cochran asked, 'My lords, is 
it mows,'^ or earnest ? ' They answei-ed, and said, ' It 
is good earnest, and so thou shall find ; for thou and 
ihy complices have abused our prince this long time; 
of whom thou ahalt have no more credence, but shalt 
have thy reward according to thy good service, as thou 
hast deserved in lames bypast; right so the rest of thy 
followers.' 

" Notwithstanding, the lords held them quiet till they 
caused certain armed men to pass into the King's pal- 
lion, and two or three wise men to pass with them, and 
^ve the Kjng fair pleasant words, till they laid hands 
on all the King's servants, and took them and hanged 
them before Ins eyes over the Bridge of Lawder. In- 
continent they brought forth Cochran, and his hands 
bound with a tow, who desired them to take one of his 
own pallion tows and bind his hands, for he thought 
shame to have Ins hands hound with such tow of hemp, 
like a thief The lords answered, he was a traitor, he 
deserved no better; and, for dcspight, they took a hair 
tether,3 and hanged him over the bridge of Lawder, 
above the rest of his complices." — Pitscottie, p. 78, 
folio edit. 

> KDnc. ^ Jest. 3 Halter. 
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This awfid summons came.— P. 273. 



This supernatural citation'iB mentioned by all our 
Scottish historians. It was, probably, like the appari- 
tion at Linlithgow, an attempt, by those averse to the 
war, to impose upon the superstitious temper of James 
IV. The following account from Fitscottie is charac- 
t«risticstlly minute, and fumishea, beades, some curious 
particulars of the equipment of the army of James IV. 
I need only add to it, that Pbtcock, or Plutcock, is no 
other than Pluto. The Christiane of the middle ages 
by no means misbelieved in the existence of the 
heathen deities ; they only eonadered them as devils ; ' 
and Plotcock, so far from implying any thing fabulous, 
was a synonyme of the grand enemy of mankind, 
" Yet all thir warnings, and uncouth tidings, nor no 
good counsel, might stop the King, at this present, from 
his vain purpose, and wicked enterprize, but hasted 
him fast to Edinbui^h, and there to make his provision 
and furnishing, in having forth of his army against the 

1 See, on this curious subject, the Essay on Fairies, In 
the Border Mnstrehs, ™l- "■ "udar the fourth head ; also 
Jackson on Unbelief, p. 176. Chaucer calls Pluto the " Kuig 
of Faerie;" and Duubar names him, "Pinto, that elcloh 
incubus." If he was not actually the devil,lieniu9t be con- 
sidered as tlie " prince of the power ot the air." The most 
remarloible instance of these surviving classical snperstiljons, 
is Ihat of the GeraiBus, concerning the Hill of Venus, into 
whioti she nttempts to entice all gallant knights, and detains 
them there in a sort of Fools' Paradise. 
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day appointed, that Ihej should meet in the Burrow- 
muir of Edinburgh : That is to say, seven caiiiious that 
he had forth of the Castle of Edinbui^h, which were 
called the Seven Sisters, caat«n by Bobert Borthwiok, 
the master-gunner, with other small artillery, bullet, 
powder, and all manner of order, as the master-gunner 
could devise. 

"In this meantime, when they were taking forth 
th«r artillery, and the King being in the Abbey for 
the time, there mas a cry heard at the Market-croaa of 
Edinburgh, at the hour of midnight, procliuming as it 
had been a summons, which was named and called by 
the proelaimer thereof. The Summons of Plotcock ; 
which deared all men to compear, both Earl, and 
Lord, and Bajon, and all honest gentlemen within the 
town, (every man specified by his own name,) to com- 
pear, within the space of forty days, before his master, 
where it should happen him to appoint, and bo for the 
time, under the pain of disobedience. But whether 
this summons was proclaimed by vain persons, night- 
walkers, or drunken men, for their pastime, or if it 
was a spirit, I cannot tell truly ; but it was shoivn to 
me, that an indweller of the town, Mr. Richard Law- 
son, being evil-disposed, ganging in hia gallery-stair 
foreanent the Cross, hearing this voice proclaiming 
this summons, thought marvel what it should be, cried 
on his servant to bring him his purse ; and when he 
had brought him it, he took out a crown, and east over 
(he stair, saying, ' I appeal from that summons, judg- 
ment, and sentence thereof, and takes me all whole in 
the mercy of God, and Christ Jesus his son.' Verily, 
the author of this, that caused me write the manner of 
this summons, was a landed gentleman, who was at 
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that time twenty years of age, and was in the M)wn the 
time of tlie said summons ; and thereafter, when the 
field was strieken, he swore (o me, there was no man 
that escaped that was called in this summons, but tliat 
one man alone which made his protestation, and ap- 
pealed from the said summons ; but all the lave were 
perislmd in the field with lie king." 



Where my greoi-grandsire came of old, 
Willi amber beard aiul Jkixtn kair. — P. 293. 

Mr. Scott of Harden, my kind and affectionate 
friend, and distant relation, has the original of a poeti- 
cal invitation, addressed from his grandfether to my 
relative, from which a few lines in the text are imi- 
tated. They are dated, as the epistle in the text, from 
Mertoun-liouse, the seat of the Harden fejnily. 

" With ambar beard, and flaxen hair, 

And tevereiid apostolic air. 

Free of anxiety and care, 

Come liither, Chriatmas-dar, and dine ; 

We'll mix sobriety with wine. 

And easy mirth wiHi thoaghta divine. 

We Christiana think it holiday. 

On it no em to feast or play ; 

Others, in epite, may fast and pray. 

No superstition In the nse 

Onr anoeatora made of a goose ; 

Why may not we, aa well as they. 

Be innocently blithe that day, 

On goose or pie, on wine or ale. 

And scorn anthusiastio zeal ?— 
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Pray coma, and welcome, or plague rott 
Yoar friend and landlord, Walter Soott. 
"Mr. Waliei- Scott, Leaaudtn." 

The vencratle old gentlenaaii, to whom the lines axr. 
addressed, ivas the yoanger brother of William Scott 
of Raebum. Being the cadet of a cadet of the Harden 
family, he had very little to lose ; yet he contrived to bse 
the small property he had, by engaging in the civil wars 
and intri^mes of the house of StuarL His veneration 
for the exiled family was so great, that he swore he 
would not shave his beard till they were restored: a 
matt of attachment, which, I suppose, had been com- 
mon during Cromwell's usurpation; for, in Cowley's 
"Cutter of Coleman Street," one drunken cavalier 
upbraids another, that, when he was not able to afford 
to pay a barber, he affected to " wear a beard for the 
King," I sincerely hope tliis was not absolutely tJie 
original reason of my ancestor's beard ; which as ap- 
pears from a portrait in the possession of Sir Hentv 
Hay Macdougal, Bart., and another painted for the 
femous Dr. Fitcaim," was a beard of a mu t dignified 
and venerable appearance. 

1 The old eentleman wns an intimate ol tl is celebrated 
geniuB. By the favonr of the late Earl of Kellie de>cB dei 
on the mateniHl side from Dr. Fitcaim, my fnthec became 
possessed of tlie portrait in question. 
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The Spirit's Blmed Tree.— P. 296. 

I am permitted to illustrate this passage, by inse"t- 
ing " Cevbren yr Ellyil, or The Spirifa Blasted Tree," 
a legendary tale, by the Reverend George Warring- 

" The event, on which this tale is founded, is pre- 
Berved by tradition in the fejmly of the Vaughans of 
Heagwyrt; nor is it entirely lost, even among the 
common people, who still point out this oak to the pas- 
senger. The enmity betw««n the two Welsh chief- 
tfuns, Howel Sele, and Owen Glendwr, was extreme, 
and marked by vile treachery in the one, and ferocious 
cruelty in the other.' The story is somewhat thanged 
and softened, as more fiivourable to the character of 
the two chiefs, and as better answering the purpose 
of poetry, by admitting the passion of pity, and a 
greater degree of sentiment in the description. Some 
trace of Howel Sele's mansion was (o be seen a few 
years ago, and may perhaps be still visible, in the park 
of Nannau, now belonging to Sir Eobert Vaughan, 
Baronet, in the wild and romantic tracts of Merioneth- 
shire. The abbey mentioned passes under two names, 
Vener and Cymmer. The former is retiuned, as more 
generally used. 

» The history uf their feud may be found in Pcmiant's Tout 
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THE SPIRIT'S ULASTKD TREE, 
tiaimi yi- EilyU. 

•■ Throngh Natinaa's ClinFe oa Howell puss'd. 

A chief eateem'd both brave and khid, 
For distant borne, the Btng-hounds' cry 

Came murmuring on the hollow wind. 

'■ Startini", he bent an eager ear, — 
How should the sounds returji again ? 

His hounds lay wearied from tlie chase, 
And all at home his hunter train. 

" Then sudden anger flash'd liia eye, 



" Ijnliappy Chiaf ! would nouglit avail, 
So signs impress thy heart with fear, 

Tliy lady's dark mysterious dream. 
Thy warning from the hoaij- seer ? 

As Ihrough mid air tliey wing'd their way 
riien o'er his head, in rapid flight, 
They croak, — they scant their destined pray. 

"El-omen'd bird! as legends say. 
Who hast the wondrous power to know, 

While health fills higli the throbbing veins. 
The fated hour when blood must flow. 

" Blinded by mge, alone he paee'd, 

Sor sought his ready TOssals' aid : 
But wiiat his fate lay long unknown. 
For many an ajutious year dolay'd. 
VOL. II. 26 
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" Tlirue clays pnss'd o'er, no tidii 

Where should the Cliiaf his Bt 

With wild alnrai the aervaiita ra 



" His rassals ranged the monntaiii'B heiglit, 
The oovert close, the wide-Bpreiid plain ; 

But ^1 ill Vtthi theu: eager search, 
They ne'er most see their lord agnin. 

" Yet FaHCy, in a thousand shapes, 
liore to his home the Chief onee mora! 

Some saw Mm on high Moal's top, 
Some saw him on tJie winding shore. 

" With wonder fraught the tale went round, 
Amazement ohain'd the hearer's tongue; 

Each peasant felt his own sad loss. 
Yet fondly o"er the stury hong. 

" Oft by the moon's pale shadowy light. 
His aged nui-se and steward gray 

Wiuld lean to catch the storied sounds, 
Or mark the flitting spirit stray. 

■' Pale lights on Cader's rocks were seen. 
And midnight voices heard to moan; 

'Twas even said the Bhisted Oiib, 
ConTulsive, heaved a hollow groan: 

" And to this day the peasant still. 
With oautious fear avoids the ground ; 

In each wild branch a spectre sees. 
And trembles at each rising sound. 
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" Yet stUl to hope hev heart would cling, 

As o'er llie muid illusions play,— 
Of travel fond, pevhaps her lord 



" 'Twas now Novamber's oheei'lesB hour, 
Wliici drenching niina and clouds deface, 

Draaiy bleak Bobeli'a tract appear' d, 
And dull and dank each valley's space. 



And angry frown'd the evening sky. 

" A stranger poss'd LlanellKd'a bourne, 
His dark-gray steed with sweat besprent, 

Which, weiiiied with the lengthen'il way, 
Could scai-ceij- gain the hill's ascent. 



'"0 1 lead ine to your lady soon ; 

Say, — it is my sad lot to tell, 
To clear the fate of that brave knight, 

She long has proved she loved so well. 

" Then, aa he crosB'd the spacious hall, 
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" Tlie liidy sal amidst lior train 
A mellow'd soitow mnrk'd hi 

Then, nskiiig whst his rabsion : 
The graceful stranger aigh'd i 



The Btorj olttims thy flill belief : 
E'en in the worst events of life, 
Suspense femoyed is BOine relief. 



" ' E'en from the day, when, chain'd by fate. 
By wizard's dream, or potent Bjiell, 

Lingering fi'om sad Salopin's field, 
'Hsft of liU aid the Percy fell ;— 

" ' E'en from that day miafortnne still, 

As if for violated tb,ith, 
Pursued him with unwearied step ; 

Vindictive still for Hotspur's death. 

" ' Vanquished at length, the Glyndwr fled 
Where winds the Wye her devious flood; 

To find a oasnal shelter there, 
In some lone cot, or desart wood. 

" • Clothed in a shepherd's humble guise, 
He gain'd by toil his scanty bread ; 

He who had Cambria's sceptre borne. 
And her brave sous to glory led ! 
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'■ ' lo penuvj' extreme, luid grief, 
The Ohioftftiii fall a lingering prey ; 

I henrd liJs last few faltering words. 
Such as wlUi puin I now couvej-. 

" ' Tc Selo's sad widow beat the tnle, 
Nor let our honid seoi-et rest ; 

Give but 7!ii corse to snored earth, 
Then may my parthig soul be bleet.'- 



And fault the tongue that proudly spoke. 
And iveak that arm, still raised to me, 
Wliidi oft hud dealt the mortal stroke. 

" ' How could I then his mandata hear ? 

Or how his last behest obey V 
A rebel deem'd, with him 1 fled ; 

With him I shunn'd the light of day. 

'"Proscribed by Henry's hostile rage. 
My country lost, despoil'd ray laud. 

Desperate, I fled my native sol!. 
And fought on Syria's distant strand. 

" ' O, had thy long-himented lord 
The holy cross and banner vlew'd. 

Died in the sacred causs ! who fell 
Sad viotim of a private feud I 

" ' Led by the ardour of the oliase, 
Far distant from his own domain, 

From where Garthmaelan spreads her shades. 
The Glyndwr sought tlio opening plain. 

" ' With head aloft, and antiers wide, 
A red buck roused then oroas'd iu view i 

Stung witli the sight, and wild with rage. 
Swift from the wood fierce Howel flew. 
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" ' With bitter tannt^ and kaen reproacli, 
Ha, all impetuous, pour'd Wb rage ; 

Eeviled the Chief as weak in anna, 
And bade lum loud the battle wage. 

" ' Glyndwr for once restrain'd his sword, 
And, still averse, tlie fight delays ! 

Bat softon'd words, lika oil to fire, 
Made auger mora iuteiisely blaze. 

" ' They fought ; and doubtful long the fray I 
The Glj-ndwr gaTe the fatal wound !— 

Still mournful must my tide proceed, 
And its last act all dreadful sound. 

"'How could we hope for wish' d retreat, 

His eager vaaaals ranging wide, 
His bloodliounds' keen sagacions soent. 

O'er many a tmcfciesB mountsiu tried ? 

" 'I mark'd a broad and Blasted Oak, 
Sconjh'd by tlie lightning's litid glare ; 

Hollow its stem fram branch to root, 
A^d all its shriveird arms were bate. 

" ' Be this, I cried, his proper grave !~ 
[The thought in me was deadly sin,) 

Alofl we raised the hapless Chief, 
And dropp'd his bleeding corpse within.' 

" A shriek from M the daraaels burst. 
That pierced the vuuhad roofs below ; 

While horror-struck the Lady stood, 
A living form of sculptured woe. 

" With stupid stare, aud raoant gaze. 
Full on his face lier eyes were cast, 

Absorb'd 1— she lost her present grief, 
And faintly thought of things long past. 
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"Like wildflro o'er a inns*y heath, 
The rumour tbrougli the hamlet ran ; 

Tlie peasants crowd at morning ditwii, 
To hear tlie tale— behold the man. 

" Ha led them near the Blasted Oali, 

Then, conscious, from the scene withdrew : 

The peasants work with trembling haste. 
And hiy the whiteu'd bones lo view !— 

" Back they recoilM I— the right hand still, 
Contraeted, grasp'd a rosty sword ; 

Which erst in many a bnttJe glcam'd, 
And proudly deok'd then: slaughter'd lord. 

" They bore the corse to Vener's *rine, 
With holy rites and prayers addreas'd ; 

Nine white-robad monks the last dirge sang, 
And gave the angry spirit rest." 



Hence might they see the full array 

Of eitJier host, far deadl>/ fray.— P. SS3. 

The reader cannot here expect a full account of the 
Battle of I'loddcn ; but, so tar aa is necessary to un- 
derstand the romance, I beg to remind him, that, when 
the English anny, hy tlieir skilful counteimai-ch, wore 
fairly placed between King James and his own country, 
the Scottish monarch resolved to fight; and, setting 
fire to his tents, descended from the ridge of Flodden 
to secure the neighbouring eminence of Braukatone, 
oa which that village is built. Thus the two armiea 
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met, almost mthout seeing eaoh other, when, according 
tfl the old poem of " Flodden Field," 

" The English line strefcli'd enst suitl west, 

Aiid sonthwfird ware their faces set ; 
The Scottish tiovthw ird proudli pre^t 
Ai d nuiiilully the r foea tiiej mat 
The English armj advanied in four diyii-loiis. On 
tho right which first engaged iieie the wus of Earl 
Surrej namely Thomas Howard the Admiral of 
England and Sii Edmund tlic Kmght Mii^hal of the 
armi Thwr dii isions n ere BOpirite 1 iiom eai;h other ; 
but, at the request it Su Edmund his brother's bat- 
talion was drawn \erj near to ha own The centre 
was commanded hj burrej m person the left wing 
by Sir Edi^ard Stanlej with the men of Lancashire, 
and ot the p<iUtinatc of Chestci Lord Datres, with ' 
a kige bodyd hor'ie luimeil a ri.=eive When the 
smoke, which the wind had driven between tjie ai-mies, 
was somewhat tlispcracd, they perceived tho Scots, who 
had moved down the hiU in a similar order of battle, 
and in deep ^ence.i The Earia of Himtly and of 
Home commanded their \eft wing, and charged Sir 
Edmund Howard with such success, as entity to de- 
feat liis part of the Enghsh right wing. Sii' Edmund's 
banner was beaten down, and he himself escaped with 
difficulty to his brotlier's division. The Admii-al, how- 
ever, stood firm ; and Dacre advancing to his support 
with the reserve of cavalrj-, probably between the in- 
terval of tliB divisions eoamianded by the brothci-s 
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Howard, appears to have kept tlie victor 
theck. Home's men, chiefly Bordei'ers, hegan (o pil- 
lage the baggage of hoth armies; and tlieir leader is 
branded, by the Scottish historians, witli negligence or 
treachery. On the other hand, Huntly, on whom they 
bestow many encomiums, is said, by the English histori- 
ans, to have left the field after tlie first charge. Mean- 
while the Admiral, ivhose flank these chiefs ought to 
have attacked, a\-ailed himself of tlieir inactivity, and 
pushed IbnTajil against another large dii-ision of the 
Scottish army in iiis front, headed by the Earls of 
Crawford and Montrose, both of whom were slain, and 
thdr forees routed. On the left, the success of the 
English was yet more deeiaive ; for the Scottish right 
win", con^sting of undisciplined Highlanders, com- 
manded by Lennox and Aigyle, was unable to sustain 
the char^ of Sir Edivard Stanley, and especially the 
severe execution of the Lancashire archei-s. The 
King and Surrey, who commanded the respective 
centres of their armies, were meanwhile engaged in 
close and dubious conflict. James, suri'ounded by the 
flower of his kingdom, and impatient of the grfliug 
dischai^ of arroivs, supported also by his reserve 
under Bothwell, dialled with such fury, that the 
standard of Surrey was in danger. At that critied 
moment, Stanley, who had routed the left wing of 
the Scotfash, pui-sued his career of victory, and ar- 
rived on the right flank, and in the rear of James's 
division, which, throwing itself into a circle, disputed 
the battle till night came on. Surrey then drew back 
his forces : for the Scottish centre not having been 
broken, and their left wing being victorious, he yet 
doubted the event of the field. The Scottish army, 
however, felt their loss, and abandoned the field of 
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